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visitors are cordially invited to every meeting 


SPGB Branches 


BIRMINGHAM Thursdays 8 pm, “Big Bulls 
Head", Digbeth. (Discussions 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays in month.) Correspondence: H. J. 
Grew, Flat 1, 37 Woodfield Road, Kings 
Heath, Birmingham 14, 


BLOOMSBURY Ist and 3rd Thursdays in 
month (6th and 20th Jan.) Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, WCI. Correspondence: 
SPGB at above address. 


CAMBERWELL Mondays 8.30 pm, 52 Clap- 
ham High Street, SW4. Correspondence: 
H. Baldwin. 26 Trelawn Road, SW2. 


DARTFORD Ist and 3rd Fridays in month 


8 pm, 7th Jan. at 7 Cyril Road, Bexley- 


heath and 21st Jan. at 32 Ickleton Road, 
Mottingham, SE9. Correspondence: W. G. 
Catt at above latter address. 


GLASGOW Every Monday 8 pm, 63a 
Berkeley Street. Correspondence: §. Donald- 
son, 37 Beltane Street, Glasgow, C3. 


HACKNEY 2nd & 4th Wednesdays in month 
8 pm, Hackney Trades Hall, Valette St. 
(off Mare St.), E9. Correspondence: S. Beck, 
28 Petherton Road, NS. 


ISLINGTON Thursdays 8 pm, Co-op Hall, 
129 Seven Sisters Road, N7. (Lecture or 
discussion after business.) Correspondence: 
D. Gluck, 201 Adelaide Road, NW3. 


KENSINGTON Fridays 8 pm, 55 Meadvale 
Road, Ealing, W5. (temporarily). Correspon- 
dence: R, Cain, 35 Waltham Road, Southall, 
Middlesex. 


KINGSTON. upon THAMES Fridays 8 pm, 
80 Farm Road, Esher, Surrey. Correspondence: 
SPGB at above address. 


LEWISHAM Mondays 8 pm Co-op Hall 
(Room 1), Davenport Road, Rushey Green, 
Catford, SE6. Correspondence: SPGB, Co-op 
Hall, Davenport Road, SE6. 


SPGB Groups 


BRIGHTON 3rd Friday in month, 18 
Nicholas Road. Enquiries: B. Nelson, above 
address, 


BROMLEY For further information contact 
Be use Phone Farnborough (Kent) 
51719. 


KIDDERMINSTER Enquiries: J. Amos, 31 
Sion Hill, Broadwaters. Meets 2nd Wednesday 
in month at 7.30 pm, Station Inn, Farfield, 
Comberton Road, Kidderminster, 


MANCHESTER Meets last Friday in month 
at 7.30 pm, The International Centre, George 
Street. Enquiries: A. Atkinson, 4 St. Martins 


For information 


BRISTOL Enquiries: J. Flowers, 6 Back- 


fields (Upper York Street), Bristol 12. Tel: 
24680. 


EARLS COURT & DISTRICT 
L. Cox, 13 Shelly House. Churchill Gdns., 
SWI. Tel: VIC 0427, 


WSPI Branches 


BELFAST Tuesdays 8 pm, 5 Granville 
Buildings, 53 High Street, Belfast 1. 


CENTRAL Details from Secretary, 24 
Newington Avenue, Belfast 15. 


MID HERTS Regular meetings — every 


Monday in the St. Albans, Stevenage and“ 


Welwyn Garden City areas (see page 16 for 
details). Correspondence: Joyce Knight. 30 
Broom Close, Hatfield, Herts. Tel.: Hatfield 
4802 


NOTFINGHAM Ist Sunday in month (2nd 
Jan.) at 3.30 pm in the Committee Room, 
Co-operative Hall, Heathcote Street, Notting- 
ham. Enquiries: G. Hallam, 14 Church 
Drive, Carrington, Nottingham. : 


PADDINGTON & MARYLEBONE Wednes. 
day 8.30 pm. Royal Oak, York Street, W1 
(near Marylebone Rd.). Correspondence: 
SPGB, 76 Ladbroke Grove, W11. 
SOUTH EAST ESSEX Ist and 3rd Thursdays 
6th and 20th Jan.) Co-op Hall, Vange, 8 pm. 
Correspondence: D. V, Ford, 46 Wellington 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea, 


SWANSEA Alternate Moadays (Grd, 17th and 
3st Jan. 8 pm, Old Red Cow, High St., 
Swansea. Correspondence: to Frances 
Ambridge, Mareng, Brintowod, Llangyfelach, 
Swansea. 


WEST HAM 2nd and 4th Thursdays (13th 
and 27th Jan.) in month, 8 pm. Salisbury 
Road Schools, Manor Park, EJ2 (Discussions 
from 9 pm.) Correspondence: D. Deutz. 117 
Pettit’s Lane, Romford. Essex. 


WEST LONDON Fridays 8 pm, Westcott 
Lodge, Lower Mall, Hammersmith (facing 
river few minutes from Broadway). Corres- 
pondence: E. Warnecke, 158 Whitton Avenue 
East, Greenford, Middx, 


WOOD GREEN & HORNSEY Fridays 8.36 
pin, 17 Dorset Road, N22. Correspondence 
to: E. L. McKone at above address. 


WOOLWICH 2nd and 4th Friday (14th and 
28th Jan.) in month, 7.30 pm, Town Social 
Club, Mason’s Hill, SE18. (Discussions at 
8 pm.) Correspondence: H. C. Ramsay, 9 
Milne Gardens, Eltham, SE9. 


Road, Ashton on Mersey, Sale, Nr. 
Manchester. Tcl. PYR 2404, 


OXFORD Regular meetings monthly, con- 


tact A. Robertson, 52 Henley St., Oxford. 
Te!. 47302. 


SUNDERLAND Enquiries P, Toomey, 9 
Gillingham Road, Grindon Estate, Sunder- 
land, Co. Durham. Mects Ist Sunday in 
oa 8 pm, Crown & Thistle, High St., 


SOUTHEND Regular discussions (Literature 
available), Enquiries: H. G. Cottis, 19 Kings- 
wood Chase, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, 


EXETER Enquiries: J, FE. Forse, I6a Little- 
way, Dunsford Hill. Tel. 54367. 


MITCHAM & DISTRICT Enquiries: T. Lord, 
288 Church Road, Mitcham. 


OLDHAM Wednesdays 7.30 pm, 35 Man- 
chester Street. Enquiries: R. Lees at above 
address. Tel: MAI 5165. 


DUBLIN — Enquiries: Secretary, 5 Seville 
Terrace, North Strand, Dublin 1. 
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SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN 


OBJECT 


The establishment of a system of society based 
upon the common ownership and democratic con- 
trol of the means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the interest of 
the whole community. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 
The SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN holds: 


1] That Society as at present constituted is based 
upon the ownership of the means of living (ice., 
land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capitalist or 
master class, and the consequent enslavement of 
the working class by whose labour alone wealth is 
produced. ; 


2] That in society, therefore, there is an anta- 
gonism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
struggle, between those who possess but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not Possess, 


3] That this antagonism can be abolished only by 
the emancipation of the working class from the 
domination of the master class, by the conversion 
into the common property of society of the means 
of production and distribution, and their demo- 
cratic control by the whole people. 


4] That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve its freedom 
the emancipation of the working class will involve 


the emancipation of all mankind without distinction 
of race or sex. 


5] That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 


6] That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working 
Class must organise consciously and Politically for 
the conquest of the powers of government, national 
and local, in order that this machinery, including 
these forces, may be converted from an instrument 
of oppression into the agent of emancipation and 
the overthrow of Privilege, aristocratic and 
plutocratic. 


7] That as all political parties are but the expres- 
sion of class interests, and as the interest of the 
working class is diametrically opposed to the 
Interests of all sections of the master class, the 
party seeking working-class emancipation must be 
hostile to every other party. 


8) The SociAList PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN, there- 
fore, enters the field of Political action determined 
tO wage war against all other political parties, 
whether alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and 
calls upon the members of the working class of 
this country to muster under its banner to the end 
that a speedy termination may be wrought to the 
system which deprives them of the fruits of their 
labour, and that poverty may give place to com- 
fort, privilege to equality, and slavery to freedom. 


Those agreeing with the above principles and desire enrolment 


in the Party should apply for membership form ¢ 
nearest branch or at Head Office. a reas 
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SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


The EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE meets every 
Tuesday at the spGp Head Office, 52, Clapham 
High Street, London. $.W.4. at 7.30 p.m. 


Orders for LITERATURE should be sent to the 
Literature Department. spGB, at the above 
address, 


CORRESPONDENCE for the Executive Committee 
should be sent to the General Secretary, sPcp, 
52, Clapham High Street, London, $.W.4 
(Telephone: Macaulay 3811), 


Letters containing POSTAL ORDERS etc., should 
be sent to E, LAKE, SPGB, at the above address. 
Postal orders and cheques should be crossed 
and made payable, to the spGs. 


Articles, correspondence, notices of meetings, 
etc., for the SOCIALIST STANDARD should be 
sent to the Socialist Stanaard Production 
Committee, 52, Clapham High Street, 
London, S.W.4, 


WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY OF 
IRELAND 


The EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE meets 4th Sunday 
of each month at the Head Office, 5, Granville 
Buildings, 53, High Street, Belfast 1, at 


* 3.30 


-vV P.M, 
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Prospects for 1966 


The Socialist standing on the brink of 1966 must survey the social scene 
with mixed feelings. It is depressing that the landscape should still be dominated 
by the ugly facts of Capitalist society, with its inequalities, exploitation, 
poverty, violence and neuroses. From another point of view, there is relief that 
the scarred body of humanity has at least survived, By itself, survival creates 
a fresh opportunity to do better in the future, but it is only an opportunity. 
The bitter experience of the past guards against undue optimism. 

It is a time of ferment. There is a general will towards a better life. Social 
consciousness is on the move. Controversy, frustration and discontent abound. 
There is one thing that cannot be done with Capitalism. Capitalism cannot be 
made to work in the interests of the whole community, In the context of 
history, Capitalism is a condemned society. 

meee of everything, there is encouragement. With modification of the 
crude assumptions of religion a dent is being made in the barrier of superstition. 
Organised religion is on the defensive. Recent discussions about homosexuality, 
abortion and contraception indicate that sexual attitudes are freer from taboo. 

To embark on a full-scale war this year, the Government could not rely on 
crowds outside Buckingham Palace chanting “we want war”. The propaganda 
machine would be required to work hard in producing convincing pseudo reasons 
for the fight. The politicians’ watchword in his relations with the voter js 
caution. The technical gains of the sixties have extended man’s control of his 
environment and emphasised the contradiction between the potential abundance 
and actual poverty of production. These are peripheral gains that help to 
create a more receptive atmosphere for Socialist ideas. 

On the other hand frustrations still tend to be diverted into attitudes of 
hate. The incidence of racism is ominous, Above all, that steady statistic 10% 
of the population owns 90% of the wealth, still forms the background of class 
ownership that dominates life. To the modern commercial animal, profit still 
remains the yardstick of virtue and success, Property is his God. The lingo 
of advertising and the subtle mechanics of the hard sell is his new theology. 

Even during the past weeks, drillers struck a reservoir of natural gas beneath 
the North Sea, and this is firmly in the control of Private interests, The legal 
right of profiteers to monopolise the earth, its energy, its raw materials and the 
products of labour is still being extended. Man is still denied free access to the 
assets of his own planet by the barrier of class Ownership. 

Socialist ideas incorporates a theory of history. It is this historical under- 
standing that links the past with the present and gives the possibilities for the 
courses of action open to man in the future, Poverty, war and frustration can 
be ended but only by welding the whole human family together about the 
common ownership of the earth’s resources and the means of production. This 

is the prospect of the future that Socialists urge is the only one worth working 
for. 

The other prospect is the continuance of Capitalism. Unfortunately, a 
knowledge of society, does not give us a precise prediction of the way Capitalism 
will go in the near future. By its very nature, Capitalism is unplanned that the 
prospects are as numerous as they are frightening. At their worst. prospects 
under Capitalism could include world war or world industrial depression. 

Other prospects can be quite certain, In the coming year, the continuance 
of Capitalism will inevitably involve death by war, death by starvation, exploita- 
tion, misery and neurosis, In the absence of a majority demand for Socialism. 


the prospect is that Capitalism will go on, business as usual, and to hell with 
humanity, 
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African Hothouse 


IN 1957 Ghana became the first of many Colonies to achieve 
independence within the Commonwealth. Much has been 
said and.written about these new Nations in the intervening 
period and those who were loudest in their support and 
praise have usually seen their hopes drowned in a welter of 
dictatorship and suppression. 

Certain conditions must be fulfilled before the idea of 
Socialism can arise. Of paramount importance is a highly 
developed industrial society in which the propertyless mass of 
wage-slaves is increasingly forced into the consciousness that 
its interests are in conflict with those of the owning class. 
Some workers, hearing us say this, consider the backward 
areas throughout the world. They see those millions of 
primitives whose way of life has never changed in a thousand 
years and feel that all this renders Socialism, if not impossible, 
something for the distant future, 

Is it really so hopeless? We think not. Therefore, a pro- 
gress report is required to see whether things are as unchang- 
ing and permanent as they seem to be. A comprehensive 
survey of all the new States is beyond the space at our 
disposal and a skimped attempt would simply defeat our 
purpose. So we shall look at one country only, and the 
question now arises—which one? Ghana, with its 400 years 
of western influence, would be the easiest choice, but we are 
looking for something less obvious This presents itself in 


~—the Federation of Nigeria. 


Here, the barriers to Socialism seem insurmountable. The 
most densely populated African National—55 million accord- 
ing to hotly disputed Government figures—it was, if anything, 
even more backward than Ghana in the days of Empire and 
generally had little contact with the West until recent years. 


In the more developed South (East and West Regions 


combined) the inhabitants are distinct from those of the _ 


Moslem-dominated North. The Southern City has many 
modern features, with the motor vehicle a common sight. 
The North, in contrast, is from the world of Arabian Nights 
with its Minarets and feudal Emirs. A Nation where, 
instead of one people sharing the same life, speech and back- 
ground, there are over :250 different tribal groups with no 
common language and with vastly assorted stages of develop- 
ment. 

As late as 1920, the Governor of the day, Sir Hugh Clifford, 
ridiculed the idea “That this collection of self-contained and 
mutually independent Native States separated from one 
another by distance, history and tradition, political, social and 
religious barriers, were capable of being welded into a single 
homogeneous Nation”, This was the picture up to 
Independence, 


Independence was the culmination of half a century of 
demanding freedom from the shackles of Colonialism, The 
driving force was the urbanised African who had come to 
work in Lagos, the big trading centre, By 1896 he was pro- 
testing that most of his taxes were going towards improving 
European residential areas. Down the years he found himself 
debarred from real advancement because of his native origin 
and he resented serving under white men whom he con- 
sidered his inferior, Strict segregation, plus the fact that 
everything luxurious was for Europeans only, heightened the 
desire to be rid of the British. The absence of a recationary 
settler class—it really was the white man’s grave—prepared 
the ground for the inevitable. After the war the rising tide 
of Nationalism engulfed Nigeria just as it did almost every- 
where and degrees of Self-Government were demanded and 
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won until, in October 1960, British Rule came to an end. 

In 1947, outside of textiles and palm-oil, only one factory 
existed in the whole of Nigeria. Between then and 1960 
there was a dramatic increase in unbanisation, with an 
estimated half-million wage and salary earners, But the vast 
majority were, and to a lesser degree still are, subsistence 
Farmers. Some of them worked part of the year in the 
Towns or Mines, but living off the land was the main way of 
life. Unlike today, there was nothing else for it. 

In his increasing contact with the modern world it becomes 
Clear to the native that there is more to life than the Village 
can offer. He may hear that the earnings for a few hours 
work in Town bring a return the equal of many hours of 
back-breaking toil in the fields, This, or the desire for 
education, among other reasons, send him into the City to 
begin the process of losing his backward past—that of 
“de-tribalisation”, 


It starts the moment he parts from the controls of the 


_ Tribe and the ties of the Village. He must adapt himself to 


the new conditions in order to survive, and the changes are 
great. He walks on different ground and keeps different 
hours. Thel tools he uses have changed and with them his 
idea of himself. The traditional life of the Village with its 
protections and comforts are no longer his; instead, he is in 
a jungle where those things do not exist. New associations 
must be sought and these usually present themselves at work 
and are eldom from his particular background, Thus, new 
interests are created and when problems arise they may not 
be treated as personal or Tribal in nature but as social issues 
which demand new thinking. More, these new associates 
have different Gods from his own—or no God at all—so his 
acceptance of conventional superstition is challenged. To 
sum up, there is enormous pressure for re-examination of his 
beliefs, standards, values and aspirations, At the same time, 
the contradiction of a wage-worker’s life and the spectacle 
of immense wealth displayed in Stores, etc., leads to the 
development of the idea of crime. No longer can the Village 
expatriate simply pick up anything he wishes to make use of. 
Those things are now privately owned and must be paid for. 
He is living in a money economy. 


What protection has he? The same as anyone else; he 
joins a Trade Union, Here again the story is one of a mush- 
rooming under the conditions of emergent Capitalism. Pre- 
war, only Clerks and Administrative workers in Nigeria were 
organised. There was little compulsion to work for wages 
and jobs were only taken to supplement agricultural income 
while the depression reduced demand for labour in both 
Government and private sectors. 


In 1940 only five Unions existed, claiming 3,500 members 
between them. By 1956 they numbered almost 200 with 
170,000 members. Progress, if swift, was erratic with many 
Unions vanishing as quickly as they came. There were 
reasons for this. 

(1) Poor communications between Branches separated by 

great distances. 

(2) The small scale of industry—some Unions had only 

50 members! 
(3) Seasonal nature of many jobs, 
(4) Large labour surplus, 


Today, although still split by factional squabbles, the Move- 
ment continues to grow. In uly 1964, a major strike involv- 
ing a million workers took place over wage-rates and lasted 
two weeks despite everything the Government could throw at 
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it. Threats to dismiss all strikers were ignored and with the 
country at a virtual standstill the Government was forced to 
accede to many of the strikers’ demands, 

This growth in trade union strength has occurred in the 
face of Tribal loyalties and animosities. Does this mean 
Tribalism is a spent force? Far from it. In fact it has 
staged something of a come-back in recent times. Before 
1960, when Nationalist aspirations were rampant, differences 
of Tribe and Region were submerged in the unity of aim— 
Independence. Nowadays; the political leaders, jockeying for 
position and power, are having to invoke all the old 
antagonisms---although the dangers of this are obvious and 
recognised. Also, as the demand for the more skilled type 
of labour—administration, education, etc.—slackens off, then 
those who have not yet landed a good position must exeri 
pressure wherever they can. 

In the long run the past will lose out to the demands 
of the new social order. Those who have spent much of 
their lives with the Tribe will remain under its influence to 
some extent, but the generations who know only City life 
and who receive a uniform education will have little interest 
in the ancient ties. 

In any case, Tribalism is not confined to primitive peoples. 


It is present, although in modified form, throughout modern ~ 


society and can be seen among Scots, Irish, Jews, etc. These 
groups who consider themselves different because of Nation- 
ality or Religion will still unite with outsiders for political 
or economic reasons, 

And capitalist education is in Nigeria forging ahead. The 
Ashby Commission, set up at the time of independence to 
map-out the necessary rate of expansion, recognised that 
lack of skilled manpower was the biggest obstacle to develop- 
ment, and put forward “massive, expensive, and uncon- 
ventional” recommendations which included four new Uni- 
versities by 1980. Today, that target has been beaten. Four 
million children are already receiving Primary schooling and 
the plan is for an additional half million each year. | 

Everywhere the story is one of rapid “Westernisation”. 


~a lift madam . 


The Lagos Sunday Times (19/9/65) provides the following 
sample. “The sleek Mercedes Benz saloon glides out of the 
corner. At the same time, august lady at the Bus stop flips 
out a miniature looking glass from the dazzling’ bag slung + 
over one arm and after applying another layer of I'pstick, 
smoothens down her skirt. With a screech of brakes the car 
stops and a not-too-young face smiles at the lady... Want 
. and so begins yet ancther ete, ele...” 
The article goes on to deplore faithless women in WIGS who 
leave “whimpering infants” and “good husbands” to indulge 
in affairs. True, this is more a picture of upper-crust life 
but the trend is unmistakably away from the old values and 
standards, 

Ultimately, the greatest factor in the development of 
Nigeria’s working-class is that it is part of a world econornic 
system, the effects of which if cannat escape, The catastrophic 
fall in prices on the world market of its chief export, Cocoa, 
has meant a large and increasing balance of payments deficit. 
The result has been to cut imports drastically of manufactured 
goods from those countries mainly responsible for ihe 
adverse trade balance, such as Japan. Thus, favourable 
conditions are created for the expansion of home-grown 
industry and one Company exulted in a full-page ad. in the 
Daily Times (21/9/65), “With the recent decision of the 
Federal Government to restrict the importation of imitation 
jewellery from Hong-Kong and Japan, our factory has taken 
positive action to increase its capital investment by ordering 
more machinery, resulting in increased production capacity to 
cope with this restriction”. 

The political upheavals which have been part of the 
Nigerian scene lately have brought, forth suggestions that the 
Federation may be in the process of breaking-up into severa! 
smaller units. Even if this should happen the developments 
outlined above will continue to a greater or lesser degres, 
but the conclusion must be the same, That the part of 
Africa now known as Nigeria is advancing towards the image 
held out to it by the older, established Nations—that of an 
industrialised. class-divided, Capitalist society. 

v.V. 


Jonesism: a curious philosophy 


MR, AUBREY JONES, the Tory M.P. and former Minister of 
Supply and Minister of Fuel and Power, who left Parliament 
at the invitation of the Labour Government to become Chair- 
man of the National Board for Prices and Incomes contri- 
buted to the Observer on Sth December an article “Why an 
Incomes Policy Really Matters”—described in the Editorial 
introduction as expounding “the philosophy behind the work 
of his Board”. And a very curious philosophy it turned 
Out to be. 

This son of a Welsh coal miner, who travelled through the 
local secondary school and the London Schoo! of Economics 
into journalism, big business and politics seems to have 
gathered 6n the way. very little understanding of the world 
we live in or of the problem he sets out to solve. This is 
hardly surprising, because the “facts” on which he builds his 
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argument are mostly of doubtful validity and his beliefs abou: 
how social change occurs are not even half true. The one 
surprise he presents us with is that, unlike most polit:ciaas. 
he modestly confesses thai he does not know the solution to 
his problem (any member of the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain could help him out on this). 

That the world ke sees around him is largely imaginary can 
be demonstrated by a few samples. 

Leading in with the belief that political equality was 
achieved by the first half of the present Century and economic 
equality is being achieved in the second half, he finds that 
we now have the “supreme power” of society not at the top 
but at the bottom; in the Trade Unions who force weak and 
reluctant manufacturers to push up prices against the equally 
defenceless purchasers of their goods, Then comes Mr. 





Jones’ problem: 


The only answer to supreme power is to build up a body of 
conventions, of moral restraints, which will ensure that it is 
responsibly used. This was the only answer to power at the 
top. It is the only answer now to power at the bottom. And 
this is what an Incomes Policy is all about. The problem is 
whether democracy or popular government can be saved from 
itself. I do not know the answer. 


He does not just say that this is so but builds up his case 
on what he thinks he sees happening in almost all the 
countries of the “free world”. 


He starts by rejecting the idea that it is comparatively full | 


employment which gives the unions a better bargaining posi- 
tion than they have when unemployment is heavy. For him 
full employment is not a cause but an effect, the cause being 
that everyone, including governments, employers and wage- 
fixing bodies has been won over to the idea of “fairness or 
rough equality”, so that everyone, whether his bargaining 
position is relatively strong or weak, is entitled “to enjoy an 
increase equal to that being enjoyed by others and in a 
general way to catch up with others”, This he says “is the 
ethos of contemporary society”. 

Mr. Jones’ theory deals with the increase of people’s 
incomes but his argument suggests that arithmetic could not 
have been one of his more successful studies, The Board’s 
idea of standard increase is round about 34%, but giving such 
an increase, far from enabling the low incomes to catch up 
with the higher ones, simply widens the gap. Three and a 
half per cent on say, £15,000 a year would be £525, Three 
and a half per cent on an income of £500 would raise it by 
only £17 10s. Od. so that the gap between the two incomes 
would widen by another £507 10s. Od. It is of course, true 
that the Board envisages the possibility of a larger percentage 
for the lowest incomes, but in order to keep the gap at its 
old amount of £14,500 the £500 would have to be increased 
by over 100 per cent. : 

And of course, there isn’t any evidence that Mr, Jones’ 
“ethos of contemporary society” has had the slightest effect 
On equalising incomes, either incomes among wage and salary 
earners Or property incomes. Ministry of Labour figures of 
earnings of full-time adult male manual workers show a 
range from under £7 a week to £20, £30 and over, with a 
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small number getting over £50. And the women average 
less than half the average for men. In the meantime the 
number of property incomes at the millionaire level is 
going up. 

But what Mr. Jones does not see at all in modern society 
is even more revealing that what he “sees through a glass 
darkly.” Throughout his article he never once notices the 
capitalist structure of society all over the “free world” (not 
to mention the other half). He deals all the time with annual 
incomes and never with accumulated wealth, the ownership 
of property, shares in companies, Government stocks etc. He 
looks at supreme power and ils possessors and imagines that 
these are now the Trade Unions but does not notice that 
the ownership of accumulated wealth is where it always was 
—not in the hands of the working class. 

Let him turn up an issue of the Observer for 10th March, 
1963 and read there about “the fantastically unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth”, the one per cent of the population (a mere 
364,000 adults) who own between them 38 per cent of total 
personal wealth, a nice little sum estimated at £21,500 million. 
Let him for comparison search out 364,000 of the Trade 
Unionists who, he says, have supreme power, and see if they 
own £21,500 million. As he specifically mentions the workers 
in electricity he might start there: or with the two million 
people who each year get National Assistahce, 

Doesn’t Mr. Jones know about the ownership of wealth? 
Bad as his arithmetic is he cannot not know: Statistics have 
been available for at least 100 years. Tory, Liberal and 
Labour politicians (at election times and whilst they were in 
Opposition) have continually talked about it and promised to 
do something. The fact of ten per cent of the population 
owning 90 per cent of the wealth featured in the Labour 
Party Election Manifesto nearly half a century ago, in 1918. 
The late Hugh Gaitskell was still talking about it at the 1959 
election, Nothing has changed, Capitalism has just gone on, 
plainly visible to those with eyes to see, but invisible to Mr. 
Jones and completely unperturbed by the imaginary impact 
of his imaginary new “ethos of contemporary society”, 

Socialists could tell him how to solve the real problem of 
the working class by ending capitalism and along with it all 
the structure of property incomes, profits, wages, prices, etc. 
But this is something unknown to Mr. Jones’ philosophy. 


H. 
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Against anti-parliamentarianism > 


yo establish, Socialism, the working class must organise to 
win control of the state and turn it from the instrument of 
oppression which it is today into the agent of their emanci- 
pation. This principle asserts the conscious, majority, political 
nature Of the socialist revolution, 

The State is the public power of coercion and consists of 
the armed forces, law courts, prisons and police. Today the 
State is used by the capitalist class to maintain their dominant 
social position in a society based on the forcible exclusion 
of the majority from the means of production. 

The first step in the evolution of the modern State was 
the centralisation of the means of coercion in the hands of 
Kings and their officials. As the capitalist class grew economi- 
cally stronger they began to struggle to bring the State under 
their control. In Britain their weapon in this struggle was 
Parliament. This struggle to bring the State under parlia- 
mentary control was finally won with the expulsion of James 
Il in 1688, , 

In Britain Parliament is the instrument by which the 
capitalist class control the State, Parliament makes the laws 
which the State must try to enforce. Thus the State is not 
an Independent agent but is more or less effectively con- 
trolled by the capitalist class through representative institu- 
tions. ‘The capitalist class does not rule directly. The 
parliamentary parties, their leaders and members, represent 
the capilalist class and actaully manage their common affairs. 
The second function of Parliament for capitalism is in the 
debating and settling of common affairs. For capitalism is 
an ever-changing system, and change demands adjustments 
elsewhere, It is the task of the capitalist political parties to 
draw attention to, and take up, the problems at home and 
abroad which arise in this way. Party politics is the attempt 
to find solutions to these problems, Leaving the solutions to 
the free play of political forces has proved a much better 
method, as far as capitalism is concerned, than the Absolutist 
and Bureaucratic methods of the politisal regimes it over- 
threw. 

Originally Parliament was an exclusive body with the 
franchise restricted to property owners but the struggle of 
the working class has forced the extension of the franchise 
to property-less elenients also. The vote is an unqualified 
gain to the working class. It is something which was won 
by struggle and which could not be taken away without a 
struggle. It is a potential class weapon. In Britain the 
working class have come to appreciate the importance of 
having the vole, but not yct of how to use it to serve their 
own. interests, But having the vote is itself a restraining 
influence on the capitalist class and the extent to which they 
can use the State against the working class, 


The next step in the evolution of working class understand- 
ing is to use their votes to gain control of the State and 
turn it into the agent of their emancipation. To do this they 
must organise as an uncompromisingly Socialist political 
party, Working class power will be used to dispossess the 
capitalist class of their privileged social position. When the 
working class win State power there will be no question of 
forming a “socialist government.” Like the capitalist class 
the working class can only control the State through repre- 
sentative institutions; those who are actually sent to the seat 
of power will go as delegates, they will not be in a position 
to use the State against the socialist majority who sent them 
any more than the State officials of today could for long 
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declare their independence of capitalist control. With the 
establishment of Socialist society will disappear the condi- 
tions for a State power of coercion; in its place will be an 
administration. 

A number of objections have been put against this position 
of the Socialist Party for the most part based on experiences 
and conditions where both the capitalist glass“and\working 
class were weak, 

Anarchist anti-political propaganda frequently-tefers to 
Parliament as a “facade” or a “cypher”; Ministers are just 
“puppets”; somewhere behind the facade is the “real seat 
of power.” These are arguments anarchists have been using 
for years under all conditions. Their use today ignores the 
fact that the struggles of both the capitalist class and the 
working class have altered political conditions from when 
these dogmas were first formulated. For the view of Parlia- 
ment as a facade, having no eens the State, does 
correspond to the reality of the pré*World War I Empires 
of Germany, Russia and Austro-Hungary. Here pressure had 
led to the establishment of elected assemblies, but these 
assemblies had no real power, The Emperors and their 
officials still directly cgntrolled the State. Parliament was a 
facade, Ministers were puppets, the real seat of power did 
lie elsewhere. One of the early German Socialists in a famous 
phrase described ene such assembly as “the fig-lcaf of 
Absolutism.” 

But to suggest, as anarchists do, that a modern Parliament 
can be compared to the Duma of Tsarist Russia Yor the 
Reichstag of Imperial Germany is just plain nonsense. In 
Britain Parliament controls the State; this is how the capitalist 
class rule.. It is alright to say, “It doesn’t matter who gets 
in, the capitalists always rule,” but how do they rule? In 
fact, they rule through Parliament; the anarchists have 
apparently found some alternative and secret capitalist 
organisation for controlling the State. This is absurd, and 
dangerous, as it leads workers to underestimate the power 
of the vote. 

Other critics admit the need for winning political power 
but argue that as the Socialist movement grows the capitalist 
class will suspend Parliament and unleash Fascism. First 
Ict us consider the suspension of Parliament. For the capitalist 
class this would mean the dissolution of the organisation 
whereby they control the State; they could be abdicating 
power to a group over which they would have little or no 
control. In the second place it would lead to confusion and 
disorder, with the breaking up of established ways of settling 
common problems, Thus the suspension of Parliament, and 
the consequent abdication of political power, would be a 
desperate act. 

Once the Fascists were in power parliamentary institutions 
were smashed; and voting and trade union liberties suppressed 
Compared with parliamentary rule Fascism was a step back- 
wards, IL is true that some capitalists were prepared to support 
such movements, and so were the working class. On: tlic 
Continent the working class have been more violent which 
is often taken as a sign of their being more “revolutionary.” 
But in fact it means just the opposite: violence is a sign 
of the immaturity of a working class as it means they are 
too weak (o restrain anti-democratic elements. 

Fascism did not arise as a counter to the Socialist move- 
ment (though it was to a large extent a means of disciplining 
an unruly working class), In Britain the capitalist class could ' 





not suspend Parliament without the support of the working . 


class, In fact, the growth of the Socialist movement itself 
will change political and social conditions; it will be a 
restraining influence on the c&pitalist class rather than a 
provocation to violence, 

A third anti-parliamentary argument uses as evidence the 
experience of reformist governments like the various British 
Labour Party governments, the Social Democratic govern- 
ments of pre-Hitler Germany and the Popular Front govern- 
ment of Leon Blum in France in 1936. From these the 
lesson is drawn of “the uselessness of the State machinery 


for the purposes of the proletarian revolution.” In actual fact... 


however, such governments fail not because they attempt to 
use political means to benefit the working class, but because 
what they can do in this respect is severely limited by the 
basis on which they sought power and by the workings of 
the capitalist system. Mere political decrees cannot overcome 
economic forces, Capitalism can only be overthrown by the 


Dropped bricks 


“LADIES and gentlemen”, said the ‘Chairman, putting down 
the glass from which he had just taken a fastidious sip, to 
match his well-groomed suit, his smooth hair and . his 
immaculate cuffs. “May I have your attention, please?” 

The other members of the Board adopted poses which 
suggested, for the benefit of the shareholders who were 
present, a concentrated fascination with the Chairman’s words 
which none of them felt. 

“You have,” said the Chairman, “All been supplied with a 
copy of the Statement of Accounts, the Auditor’s report and 
the Board’s comments on last year’s operations. I should 
now like to add a few words of my own which will, I hope, 
help to clear up any misunderstanding and confusion which 
may have arisen from certain irresponsible press reports and 
politically-inspired propaganda. | 

“As you know, your company—Planall Ltd—was formed 
some time ago with one object—to promote the idea that 
the problems of contemporary society can be substantially 
solved by planning them out of existence, The founders of 
the Company felt that there was a need for it when they saw 
which followed the collapse of other firms whose business 
was to promote other ideas—Lassayfayre Ltd. was one and 
the Freeforall Company another. 

“Both these companies had their uses, in their time—indeed 
some of their shareholders are now investors in Planall Ltd. 
—but a series of unfortunate events persuaded the electorate 


—I beg your pardon, I mean the public—that there was 


some doubt as to the efficacy of the remedies they were 
. promoting. Their collapse left something of a vacuum and 
this dangerous situation was remedied only by the courageous 
and far-sighted action of the people who founded our 
Company, to put about another delusion—J mean solution.” 

The Chairman was visibly uneasy at his slips of the tongue. 
He sipped again at his glass, smoothed his hair and fingered 
his cuffs, 

“Planning,” he resumed, “Is the greatest idea ever. There 
is no problem it cannot solve, no social ailment it cannot 
cure, no confusion it cannot bring to order. Why did the 
Industrial Revolution impose such dreadful conditions upon 
the people of this country? Why did the South Sea Bubble 


/ 


_, Tecklessly, drank again. 
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determined struggle of a Socialist working class. Reform 
parties, however, do not have such support behind them 
hence their attempts to make capitalism benefit. the working 
class by parliamentary means are doomed to failure from 
the start. The reason for this is not because the government 
is “torpedoed by the bureaucracy” or by financiers but 
because capitalism cannot be made to work in the interests of 
the working class. There are things that Parliament and 
political power can do and there are things they cannot do. 
Parliament does control the State; it does not control the 
economic forces that are capitalism. The working class 
doesn’t need political power to form a government and try 
to run capitalism but to force the capitalist class to sur- 
render their privileges, The experience of non-socialist, re- 
formist, political action is no argument against the conscious, 
majority, politicat action for Socialism. 


burst? What is the real explanation of the General Strike, 
the Crash in 1929, the rise of Hitler? 

“The — answer — is — there — was — no — Planning!” he 
shouted, emphasising each word with a blow of his fist on 
the table. These blows rattled the Chairman’s glass and, as 
if reminded by this of its existence, he raised it once more to 
his lips. 

“Things are different now. There are fertile fields for an 
organisation which works to convince people that Planning is 
the answer to our problems, And in this work your com- 
pany, I say with due modesty, is in the forefront. I shall now 
review one or two of the situations which have faced us 
recently and consider their effect on the principles which 
Planall Ltd. is devoted to spreading. 

“The election of a Labour government was, of course, a 
great help to us. It is perfectly true—I don’t want to upset 
any of our shareholders, ha, ha,—that the Conservative 
Party is also strongly committed to Planning, although they 
may pretend otherwise and although they find Mr. Enoch 
Powell useful in persuading some people that on this issue 
they are different from the Labour Party. 

“But what is so warming, to me, about the Labour Party 
is that they stand for Planning openly and unashamed, Why, 
their last election programme was full of promises about it. 
Hardly a week-end goes by without some Cabinet Minister 
making a speech somewhere about Planning something. There 
has never been a time like it; we’ve had Plans for regional 
development, for housing, for transport, and a host of other 
things. And, last but not least,”—the Chairman switched 
on what he liked to think of as his winning smile—“We 
have had the National Plan. . 

“Whatever other effect these Plans may have their very 
existence is bound to convince a lot of people that Planning 
is desirable and that is not only good for the Labour Party 
but good for the whole sacred idea of Planning, and good 
for Planall Ltd.” 

The Chairman, in full oratorical flood, felt his confidence 
rising. With a sound like a distant wind on the horizon, the 
Board let out a collective sigh of relief. The Chairman, 
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“Perhaps I could now mention something about Planning 
and Housing,” he continued. “The Labour government have 
promised to build half a million houses a year, all by the 
simple trick of Pfanning. Most people, I am happy to say, 
accepted that this is feasible but others allowed themselves 
to be unduly disturbed by an unfortunate situation which 
has recently developed. 

“T refer,” he said loudly, “to the matter of the Bricks. 

“About'a year ago, one of the problems confronting the 
British building industry was a shortage of bricks. In July 
1964, in fact, the stocks of bricks in this country had fallen 
to the lowest level for four years. Building Plans were being 
frustrated by the lack of bricks. Of course every Right 
Thinking Person”’—he beamed around the room, casting 
upon all of them the benediction of being a person who 
thought. right—“knows that only remedy for this sort of 
situation is to get another Plan going and this, I am happy 
to say, is what the government and the brick companies did. 

“The government appealed for higher brick production 
and the brick makers were quick to respond. Almost the 
entire industry launched into a Plan to step up production. 
Members of the National Federation of Clay Industries 
planned to invest more than £25 million in new plant over 
the next four years; the London Brick Company, which 
already has advanced techniques like mechanical handling, 
promised more big increases in production, Everything was 
being nicely Planned. 

“But today we find that, before these Plans have had time 
to take effect, before the brick industry has even been able 
to invest all the money it planned, the brick market is shrink- 
ing rapidly. Bricks are being stockpiled all over the country 
—some works are putting by nearly half their production. 
The London Brick Company is finding that lovely mechanical 
handling equipment a bit redundant, because stockpiled 
bricks have to be manhandled. 

“Month by month, brick production is falling. The firms 
who thought such a short time ago that the future was so 
rosy are now on the point of laying off workers”. ’ 

The Chairman was plainly upset at the prospect of a lot 
of unemployed brick workers lying uselessly all over the 
country. He consoled himself with a large gulp from his 
glass. 

“Why is this happening?” he demanded, and one or two of 
his audience. observed that his eye was unsteady. He leaned 
forward, as if to take his listeners into his confidence. 

“Because while the government has been stimulating the 
brick industry it has also been pepping up the prefabricated 
building firms. And these firms have been pinching a lot 
of the market. | 

“The Prime Minister has publicly given his support to 
industrialised building methods; Mr, Crossman is aiming at a 
hundred thousand factory-built houses a year; the G.L.C. 
is going to put up blocks of flats made of steel and plastic; 
one firm recently built an eleven storey block of pre-fab 
flats in ten weeks. 

“Now nobody is going to accuse me of getting worked up 
about people living in a lot of mass-produced, hurriedly 
built, plastic Flats’"—the Chairman’s voice was noticeably 
thicker, and he swigged (once more at the glass—“But 
what has happened recently in the brick industry is liable to 


undermine peoples’ confidence in Planning and then where 
will we be? 


“And we've not got just bricks to worry about, They’re 


busily closing coalmines and sacking miners now, although a 
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few years back they were crying out for higher coal pro- 
duction and for men to go into the pits. Not men like me, 
of course, who are too valuable to the country in the jobs 
we're already doing to waste our time down a coal mine. 
They wanted other types for that sort of work. : 

“But the whole thing looks bad for Planning. And if the 
government, with ils resources, its information, and the 
control it’s supposed to have over the economy, can't plan, 
who can? 

“Private Industry? Ha!” The Chairman snorted, and 
emptied his glass. “What about the ships built to carry cargo 
which never materialised? The office blocks which can’t find 
anybody to rent them? The refrigerators which are unsold 
in a bad summer? The car firms who lay down expensive 
factories in the hope—the hope, 1 say-—that they can sell the 


-cars which come out of them?” 


The other members of the Planall Board were becoming 
uneasy. The Chairman was wandering a long way off the 
notes which had been so carefully prepared for him, and he 
had filled his glass from a dark green bottle which he had 
taken from his despatch casc. They remembered how candid 
he became with the typists when he drank too much at office 
parties, and wondered what he would reveal next. 

The Chairman ignored them. 

“The truth is,” he shouted, “That whatever we try to plan, 
we can’t control the market. Nobody knows how long a 
market is going to last, or whether it’s going to appear at all. 
Who knows what next year’s weather will be like? Or what 
new sources of energy may be found? Or what new pro- 
ductive process developed? 

“Industry today produces to satisfy the market and as it 
can’t plan or control the market then it can’t plan or control 
its production. That's the explanation for the bricks fiasco, 
for the crisis in the coal industry and for all the other 
examples I could think of if only I could get rid of this 
confounded drumming which has suddenly started in the 
back of my head. 

“Production for the market is at the very heart of modern 
society, And this means we can’t plan this society at all. 
Basically it is unplannable, anarchic. It mocks at all efforts 
to control it. It is true that politicians, and some 
other people like the Board of Planall Ltd.”—he stared 
belligerently around the table, his eyes flaring—‘“Say that 
Planning is not only possible but desirable and necessary. 
But the facts say that they might as well rely on a crystal ball. 

“The talk in favour of Planning is a lie. It is all a big 
trick to convince people that we can control a society which 
is out of control, and which will stay like that until all you 
mugs wake-up and do something about it”. 

The Chairman groped for his glass and, misjudging the 
distance, upset it over the tablecloth. In the confusion the 
Company Secretary saw his chance and jumped to his feet. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he cried, “I am sure we are all 
grateful to our Chairman for his—ah—stimulating remarks. 
Shall we now vote on the motion to approve the Company's 
Report and Statement of Accounts?” 
~ The shareholders sat unmoving for a bewildered moment. 
Could they support Planning now, after all they had heard 


ah 


and seen? The turmoil raged in them, but only briefly. _ 
First one ,then another, and finally all of them, raised their “ 


hands. 


The Company Secretary beamed. They were, he thought, 
people whophad their principles and their loyalties—and a 
lot Of money invested in the company. IVAN, 
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Brothers for George 


It is apparent that George “Brown. is 
not the only capitalist administrator. in 
the world who is worried about wage 
claims, 

This -year promises to be a stormy one 
for the trade unions in West Germany, 
lor it will see the expiry of wage agree- 
ments aflecting some twelve million 
workers, | . 

The unions are of course planning to 
get a inew agreement which will give 
them higher wages and shorter hours; the 
Metal Workers, for example, are asking 
for a nine per cent increase in wages, a 
cut in hours and other benefits, 

All this, however, comes shortly after 
Chancellor Erhard has appealed for all 
German workers to work another hour 
a week, and alter the Institute of German 
Industry has issued a forecast of econo- 
mic difficulties during 1966, when one 
source predicts that German balance of 
payments will be in deficit by about 
£623 million. 

Storm warnings are being hoisted, too, 
in Sweden, where the employers’ organi- 


sation recently broke of negotiations with 
the unions over their demand for a ten 
per cent wage rise, 

The reasons given in both Germany 
and Sweden for these clashes bear a 
remarkable similarity to each other, and 
to those being given by the British 
government for its current disputes with 
the unions. Consider these statements: 


“ 


Germany. . estimated that in the 
third quarter of (1965) hourly wages paid 
by West German industry were: up by 
13.2 per cent over the same period of 
last year, while productivity rose by 5 per 
cent.” (The Guardian—2/12/65.) 


Sweden. “The wage raises in Sweden 
during the last years have been’ bigger 
than the industrial growth and it is not 
realistic to think that this can continue 
for ever.” (Spokesman for the Swedish 
Employers’ Association—20/11/65.) 


Britain. “Despite the injunction and the 
signatures on the declaration of intent, 
earnings are still going up much faster 
than productivity.” (Mr. Callaghan, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—30/10/65.) 


Middle East flashpoint 


The assets of yesterday have a habit of 
becoming the liabilities of today. 

Throughout the world, strung along 
the main trade routes, are many once 
prized jewels now destined for the 
_ diplomatic dustbin. Colonies that were 
once vital to a Great Power to be 
defended at all costs, become expensive 
liabilities once changes in the balance of 
power rob them of their importance. 

Strong points that could command 
narrow straits with their heavy guns, 
naval bases from which fleets could 
Operate, or victualling and coaling 
stations, no longer matter in a world of 
nuclear armaments, 

Sometimes the colony was of no great 
valuc in itself, but in the power scrambles 
of the time it was feared that a rival 
could make use of it. 

Today that world has gone and ideas 
of Colonial freedom and the “rights” of 
peoples to govern themselves, become 


The price of a bride 


What is marriage? 
~ Exploited to the hilt by the insurance 
companies, the car hire firms, the caterers 
and the photographers, and worked to 
death by the advertising agencies whb 
seem to be able to match any message 
to a picture of a happy couple coming 


more attractive to the occupying power 
than to the inhabitants themselves— 
especially where an artificial settlement 
has been built up around a naval base or 
port, and withdrawal would mean 
economic distress. 


Governments who not long ago would 
have opened fire on a mob demanding 
Independence, now often cannot grant it 
quickly enough. 


But occasionally other forces come 
into play and then the liability becomes 
a flashpoint, Such an area is the Federa- 
tion of South Arabia with its major port 
of Aden, 


For a century Aden has been the 
strong point at the southern end of the 
Red Sea, leading to the Suez canal. It 
was seized from the Turks in 1839 and 
became an important coaling station, but 
its importance has declined. Britain is 


Out of church, it is certainly one of 
capitalism’s money-spinners. 

It is also one of capitalism’s great 
deceptions, 

Marriage may seem rosily romantic 
to a plain working class couple the day 
they take the vows. There’s the cere- 
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If these statements show anything, it is 
that the same problems are confronting 
the capitalist class in many countries at 
the same time. Many of them are trying 
to keep wages in some sort of check, 
and to bargain higher wages for more 
intense exploitation. At the moment, 
however, the acute shortage of labour 
ensures that the unions can push their 
claims with a fair amount of success, 


Once more, the signs are appearing 
that governments are trying to put 
pressure on the unions, which may mean 
that 1966 will be a turbulent one for 
industrial relations, 


The statements also show the problems 
of the working class are international too 
—as are the methods by which they try 
to solve them. 


Dare we wish the unions in Germany, 
Sweden and Great Britain, as they pre- 
pare to go over the top to meet the con- 
centrated resistance of the employers, a 
Happy New Year? 


due to get out in 1968. 


But the Federation of South Arabia 
is part of the Arabian peninsula, which 
is in a state of political ferment. The 
Federation’s next door neighbour—the 
Yemen—has been in the grip of civil 
war. 

Rising nationalism and the growth of 
Pan-Arabism, plus the efforts of Egypt— 
the strongest Arab State in the Middle 
East—have helped to produce a situation 
that periodically explodes into violence. 


Then again we hear the sad and 
familiar story of terrorist bombs and 
troops firing in the streets, 


We also have the familiar story of a 
suspended Constitution, of Ministers 
coming and going and of questions 
being asked in Parliament. 

Another suffering chapter is added to 
capitalism’s history of conflict and 
bloodshed. 


mony and the people all around and the 
expensive get-up and the chance to be 
the centre of attraction. Much more 


exciting than the factory line or: the 


typing pool. 
But the reality which follows is some- 
thing different. There is the struggle to 
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find somewhere to live, to balance the 
family budget, the fear (it is very often 
no less) that children who cannot be 
afforded will be conceived. 

There is also, perhaps, the eventual 
reality of the Divorce Courts. 

And when a marriage reaches the 
Divorce Courts another side of it is 
often revealed—the fact that it can be 
almost a business deal between husband 
and wife, 

Everyone knows that a husband is 
under a legal obligation to provide for 
his wife, and for any children born of 
the marriage. A divorce settlement 
usually requires him to keep paying his 
ex-wife a sum fixed by the court. 

On the other hand, the woman also has 
her price, and if a man loses her he can 
often claim that price from the third 


Against the tide 


For almost every problem capitalism 
produces there is a bunch of well- 
meaning reformers, heroically swimming 
against the tide, who are trying to do 
something about it. 


They sing more often than they swim. 
Enterprise Neptune is the National 


Trust’s name for its effort to save what 
remains of the British coastline from 


being wrecked by what the property and 


building companies like to call Develop- 
ment. 


The Trust has produced some con- 
vincing—and disturbing figures. The 
Kentish coast, where so much of recent 
British history began, was 29 per cent 
built up in 1958; now it is 50 per cent 
built up. Each year, six miles of coastline 
falls to the developers, to their bunga- 
lows and holiday camps and_ petrol 
stations. 


Only nine hundred miles now remains 


The Evans affair 


Ghouls, and those students of some- 
thing or other who so carefully study the 
most revolting details in all the murder 
cases, must regard the case of Timothy 
Evans with a special affection. 

First there was the original case after 
which Evans was executed—not very 
exciting in itself. Then the Christie case, 
which had everything a reader of the 
News of the World can ask. Then 
there was the Scott Henderson Inquiry, 
to say whether Christie was responsible 
for the crime which cost Evans his life. 


party. This requires the court to assess 
the woman as a domestic, economic an 
sexual asset. And how is this done? In 


the only way capitalism knows—in term 


of money. 

Last month, fog example, the Divorce 
Court heard a case. in which a company 
director was cited by a quantity surveyor, 
who alleged adultery with his free-lance 
fashion designer wife. 

The husband at first claimed that only 
damages of ten thousand pounds could 
compensate him for his loss, but the 
judge thought that was too much. 

He awarded four thousand pounds to 
the husband, but more significant was the 
way in which he justified this decision : 
the husband, he said, had “. . . suffered 
a serious loss of a valuable wife, both 
professionally and domestically”. 


of any worth as a place for recreatiort 
and relaxation. The National Trust is 
trying to raise £2 million to buy up the 
best bits of it as they come on the 
market. 

But they are up against an enormous 
problem, Once development permission 
is granted—or sometimes even when it 
has been applied for—the price of a piece 
of land shoots up. A Trust spokesman 
recently gave the example of an Essex 
island which was sold four years ago for 
£1,750 and which is now back on the 
market, with permission to build one 
bungalow, at £20,000. 

This is no more than an example of 
the working of one of capitalism’s laws. 
The Trust’s secretary recently complained 
that the wrecking of the coastline was 
caused by “. . . greed for financial profit 
and . . . enormously conflicting 
interests .. .” 

That is undoubtedly true, and anyone 


Then there were all the books, and now 
yet another investigation, by Mr. Justice 
Brabin. 

It is a terrible story. Ten Rillington 
Place was a hellish house, with its 
crumbling plaster, its rotten woodwork 
and the mouldering washhouse where 
they found Mrs, Evans’ body, 

And there among the damp and ‘the 
decay lived poor simple Evans and his 
ill starred wife and his pathetic baby. 
There, too, lived the frustrated, tor- 
mented killer under the lash of the 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 


This is only one of many such cases. 
A couple of years ago a divorce judge 
awarded one hundred pounds and ex- 
plained this comparatively small amount: 
“IT don’t think this young lady would 
ever have been a very satisfactory wife. 
{ don’t think the husband's loss in terms 
of money is very high”. 


This sort of case always gets wide 
coverage in the press, but no newspaper 
ever asks whether the wife objects to 
having a price ticket put on her, nor 
whether the men in the case think it 
undignified to be engaged in a sort of 
auction over a woman-of whom they are, 
presumably, fond. 


It is typical of capitalism that while it 
glorifies the institution of marriage it also 
puts its own sordid standards on it. 


who knows the exhilaration of fine 
coastal scenery, and who fumes at. its 
destruction, may find themselves keeping 
their fingers crossed for - Enterprise 
Neptune, 

But they should ask themselves why it 
is all happening, Where does “greed for 
profit” come from? What causes “con- 
flicting interests”? 

The social system we live under is 
based upon production for profit, and in 
that very fact it produces a mass of 
conflicting interests. Sometimes these 
interests are asserted in planning inquiries 
—and sometimes they are asserted in 
other, more spectacular, ways. 

Capitalism has been responsible for 
untold destruction, distortion and 
degradation—of human beings and of 
their environment. 

This is a desperate situation, and it 
needs more than charity, however well- 
intentioned to deal with it. 


deficiency in him which made him do 
what he did. 

They have renamed Rillington Place 
now, and a West Indian family lives at 
Number Ten. But such changes cannot 
eradicate the memory of it; the place 
remains a festering eyesore in more ways 
than one, and there are plenty more 
like it. 

There are plenty more people, too, 
like Evans and Christie. People who are 
il and tormented or what the official 

(continued bottom of next page 
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The passing show 


thank goodness. It ended at 
around midnight on New Year’s Eve 
when everyone slapped everyone else on 
the back, wished him health, wealth and 
happiness, and then got back to the 
serious business of cutting the next man’s 
throat. 


But what am IT saying! Humbugtime 
is not over. Only a particularly cynical 
and obnoxious part of it called Christ- 
mas. Now will come the January 
“bargain” sales when well bred young 
ladies will scratch each other’s eyes out, 
and the retailers will release specially 
made stocks of rubbish under the head- 
ing of “genuine reductions”. About the 
only thing that is genuinely reduced is 
the quality of the goods, 


By the time you read this, you might 
also have noticed the adverts creeping 
into the paper about this year’s summer 
holidays. In fact I got a circular through 
the post at the beginning of December. 
All of them will promise you the best 
and cheapest of holidays (another piece 
of humbug—the two just don’t go 
together) and running through all of the 
literature will be the suggestion that the 
holiday firms are here with the intention 
of serving you purely for its own sake. 
But just try defaulting on payments, say, 
on a “hire purchase” holiday and watch 
them drop the mask of genial hand- 
rubbing servility, 


THE EVANS AFFAIR 


reports call “backward”—people who 
are too simple to survive in the clawing 
world of capitalism, no matter what 
obvious deceits they resort to, 

These people are inadequate, and they 
are tortured and miserable for it. But 
by what standards are they inadequate? 

There. is little time for such people in 
a society dedicated to ownership, to 
exploitation, to the fast sell and the big 
profit. Social workers battle with the 
problem but their efforts are puny beside 
the monster they are fighting. They 
often give up the struggle, and think 
themselves lucky if their charges keep 
out of the courts, or at any rate out of 
the more serious courts, 

Evans never really had a chance and 
that is something which no bewigged 
inquiry will ever investigate, Whether he 
killed his wife and child or not, there is 
no helping Evans now; the penalty which 
was supposed to be a cornerstone of our 


continued from previous 


So far we have looked at two or three 
examples of humbug that you will 
encounter in about the first six months 
of this or any other year. But there are 
others and no doubt you can add to the 
list, and make it as long as your arm. 
In this year of 1966, for example, you 
will again be told to work harder and 
produce more, but not to press for more 
wages. If only you will do this some- 
how (no one ever explains just how) your 
standard of living will rise. This will be 
the government's bleat—ably supported 
by opposition and press alike, and they 
will pound your ears with this lie until 
they ring. But what will happen in 
practice? The trade unions will con- 
tinue to struggle for better pay and 
conditions, just as they have always done, 

The government will assure you, as 
ever, that it is working for. peace while 
developing all sorts of deadly weapons 
and selling them abroad. The armed 
forces will be used—as they have always 
been—to bolster British capitalism’s 
interests and if that means bloodshed, 
then so be it, Of course, the British 
government is not alone in that particu- 
larly bloody type of humbug. Only a 
few months ago in this column I gave 
examples of some particularly peace- 
loving warmongers, but they were mainly 
small fry in the capitalist scheme of 
things. Such as Tito and Nkrumah. 

For a really nice large chunk of 
humbug, President Johnson’s words of 
December 2nd take a bit of beating, 


page 


civilisation in his case worked in a 
particularly barbaric way, 


And if the Evans affair is ever settled, 
what hope will there be for the other 
misfits of capitalist society? The people 


Who have campaigned so long and hard 


to clear Evans’ name show no Signs of 


having any adequate answer to that 
question, | 


Part of the campaign has been to 


-persuade the Home Office to remove 


what they say are Evans’ remains from 
Pentonville and rebury them in ground 


consecrated by the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


This is perhaps the most hopeless part 
of it all. For the effort spent in restoring 
to Evans the mythical and worthless 
graces of religion would have been better 
used in working for a world where it will 
be no disadvantage to be less cunning 
than the man downstairs who has a rope. 
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Talking about the Vietnam war to a 
conference of industrialists and financiers 
at Washington, he insisted that: 


“This nation is reddy to talk, uncon- 
ditionally, anywhere with peace (as. our 
agenda .°. . peace is our commitment. 
Peace is our goal. Peace will be the only 
victory we seek. And peace will come.” 
(Guardian--3.12.65.) 


The Vietnam affair 4s one of the 
bloodiest “minor” wars which have been 
fought since Korea. It has been pro- 
tracted and gruesome, with some really 
spine-chilling atrocities on both sides. 
And as everyone has talked more and 
more about “peace” so the killing has 
intensified—“escalated” is the word in 
current vogue, I believe. 


But peace, however desirable, is some- 
thing which must be subordinated to the 
interests of the various contestants and 
in leaving that out of his speech, the 
President was guilty of the biggest hum- 
bug of all. No talks will ever be 
unconditional”. They will be held 
sooner or later because neither side can 
fight for ever, and you may rest assured 
that both sides will then drive as hard a 
bargain as they can to try and protect 
their interests, 


Poor Little Rich Men 


One of the many hallmarks of working 
class existence in the 1930's was poor 
nutrition. Marghanita Laski recalls this 
briefly in an article in the Observer 
colour supplement of December Sth, 
when she cites a 1938 study of Birming- 
ham schoolchildren which “classified 
only 2.5 per cent as excellently 
nourished.” 


There have been some changes since 
then, of course, but I never thought I’d 
see the day when it would be suggested 
that “the wealthy executive lunching on 
Oysters, steak and brandy may not be as 
well fed as the workman with his 
humble stew”. Yet this is what Dr. J. G. 
Davis (past chairman of the Society of 
Chemical Industries Food Group) has 
said, and it was reported in The Daily 
Telegraph of November 18th last. Now 
[ do not want to take the doctor’s words 
out of their context or misconstrue what 
he has said, He was, of course, pointing 
to the possible nutritional deficiences in 
a business Junch compared to the work- 
man’s dinner and taking the examples he 
gave, there is something to be said for 
his point of view. But does that mean 
that we should shed any tears for the 
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poor under-nourished capitalist? Far 
‘rom it. 


The fact that a man may have the 


financial means to buy himself good 


food—the best from every point of view 
but is perhaps foolish enough not to 
do it, is really beside the point. He is 
in the position to feed himself well and 
having ignored the doctor’s advice, he 
can still get the best of medical attention. 
In other words, the richer he is, the 
better chance he stands of feeding, cloth- 
ing and housing himself really well. And 
as a general rule, this is just what 
happens of course, 

The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating. I haven’t noticed any capitalist 
making strenuous efforts to give up his 
riches and savour the qualities of work- 


The dope pedlars 


“Planned Obsolescence”—the interesting 
sounding couplet that covers a multitude of 
sins, something which has hit the post war 
capitalist world like a bombshell. Briefly, 
it means deliberately producing poor 
quality goods with a severely limited life- 
span, so that the market is kept going. For 
the market is the all important god to be 
worshipped at all cost, never mind who gets 
harmed in the process. 

Nevertheless, you might perhaps have 
thought that there were some fields into 
which planned obsolescence would find it 
difficult to push its ugly snout —like 
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ing class food, clothing and shelter. Jt 
has been estimated that over one third of 
the world’s population are starving. | 
wonder how many of them are rich 
people. 


Gaspers 

“If they (the opposition) are not pleased 
about it, the country outside is, and no- 
body more than the business community.” 
(George Brown in a Commons speech 
17/11/65, on the improved balance of 
payments position.) 

“The only thing which bars one from 
going to a public school is lack of 
money”. (Lord Somers, House of Lords 
debate 16/11/65.) 

“India might have to reconsider its posi- 
tion if China ever accumulated a stock- 
pile of nuclear weapons and perfected a 
delivery system.” (Mr. Shastri—16/11/65.) 


medicine for example? Well, you would 
have been wrong, very wrong, and Brian 
Inglis in Drugs, Doctors and Disease 
(Deutsch 25s.) would tell you just why. This 
book is an excellently written survey of the 
pharmaceutical industry, or rather of that 
industry’s dirty record in the promotion and 
sale of drugs over the past few years and 
after you have read it, it will not be so 
difficult to understand just why such 
tragedies as the Thalidomide affair hap- 
pened. Indeed, the wonder is that there 
have not been many others. 

Mr. Inglis points out that it has been the 
policy of some leading drug manufacturers 
to push new products onto the market at 
an alarmingly rapid rate, in many cases well 
before any adequate tests had been com- 
pleted—even on animals. In fact, such a 
profitable market has this become that 
often a new drug is superseded by another 
before: the bewildered doctor has a chance 
to carry out any kind of worthwhile 
clinical tests. The result of all this has 
been generally to ignore the possibilities of 
side effects and for the drug companies to 
get their project before they are discovered. 
And by then, anyway, they will have put a 
new drug on the market. © 

The cynical disregard for human welfare 
which this involves, the incessant pressure 
exerted on doctors by the drug salesmen 
(often posing as patients), the lying claims 
in the publicity blurbs, all these and more 
are dealt with by the author in over 200 
pages of searching criticism, liberally 
sprinkled with the most damaging quotes 
from the industry's apologists. For instance, 
John T. Connor, president of the U.S. 
Company Merck:— 
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“All in all, then Mr. Wilson and his 
Economics Ministers cannot take it for 
granted that things will move along 
predictable lines.” (Guardian financial 
editor W. Davies—18/ 11/65.) 

“By raising living standards you create 
demand for our goods, order books would 
be filled to overflowing...” (“War on 
Want” appeals advert in The Observer— 
14/11/65.) 

“It is greed for financial profit and the 
enormous pressure of conflicting interests 
that are mainly responsible for this brutal 
destruction. (National Trust Secretary 
J. F. W. Rathbone, on the destruction of 
the English coastline—1/ 12/65.) 

“A happy Christmas and a prosperous 
new year from Editor and Staff of your 
paper. (Pensioners’ Voice for December 
1965.) 


E.T.C. 


“As in other industries, our driving force 
is profits. But unlike other industries, the 
single most effective way to earn those 
profits is by making existing products 
obsolete, including our own”. 

Mr. Inglis draws attention also to another 
harmful trend in that the general practitioner 
is less and less able to use his own judge- 
ment when prescribing treatment and has to 
rely more and more on what the drug 
houses choose to tell him about their pro- 
ducts. That they mislead and often lic 
outright is quite clear, but the doctor has 
no immediate way of knowing this and by 
the time the lies have been nailed and the 
drug withdrawn, some unfortunate has 
suffered side effects, some of them serious. 
Thalidomide (trade name “Distaval”) was 
one of the more glaring and tragic ex- 
amples, and was strongly suspected of 
causing peripheral neuritis long before its 
effects on unborn children were fully 
appreciated. Yet only a few days before 
the scandal broke, the manufacturers were 
still claiming its complete safety in use. 

That all medical treatment must run an 
element of risk, we do not deny-—there is 
no such thing as the perfect remedy after 
all. But having said that, it is still true to 
claim that the hazards have been multiplied 
many times as a direct result of the profit 
motive. Mr. Inglis makes this point very 
forcefully, but he is not a Socialist and he 
does not draw the obvious conclusion from 
his researches, Instead he plays around 
with the idea of nationalisation of the 
pharmaceutical industry--or parts of it 
despite the black record of nationalisation 
in other spheres. 

E.T.C. 
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As others see us 


WORKING Class history, or Labour History as it has come to 
be known, has had something of a boom in recent years 
especially as to the origins of the Labour Party, a period 
during which the Socialist Party also came into existence. 
Yet in this boom Jiterature referencés to the Socialist Party, 
other than footnotes as to its formation, are surprisingly 
sparse. There is hardly any discussion as to why those who 
founded our party felt obliged to leave the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation. It is always a temptation for small groups 
like ourselves to see behind such things a “conspiracy of 
silence” so we must be wary of drawing any rash conclusions, 


Yet this consideration alone does not seem adequate to- 


explain the lack of any serious study of the Socialist Party 
by British Labour historians. Most of those who go into 
this field do so because they have political leanings in this 
direction; most are members of the Labour Party and a not 
inconsiderable minority are associated with the so-called 
Communist Party. Nearly all of them must be aware of the 


Socialist Party and of its criticisms of these two parties ° 


which are at the same time criticisms of their own political 
positions. Here perhaps we can find the source of the 
unorganised, but still very real, bias against the Socialist 
Party in this quarter, a bias which becomes obvious when 
they do condescend to mention us. It is more than an 
accident that the only historian so far to have done a 
scholarly study of our party comes not from Britain but 
from Japan. 

Max Beer and G, D, H. Cole were pioneers in this field 
of Labour history and it is interesting to compare what they 
said with later writers. Beer wrote in 1919 that the members 
of the Socialist Patty “with much perseverance and self- 
sacrifice have been disseminating Marx’s views on economics 
and political class warfare”. The Socialist Party, he wrote, 
“was very active in spreading Marxist theories and it opposed 
all other political parties, whether they were calling them- 
selves Socialist or Labour. It emphasised the importance of 
proletarian political action on strictly revolutionary lines”. 
Cole wrote that in the eyes of the Socialist Party 


political action as practised by the other Socialist bodies was 
mere reformism, but it was also of the opinion that Trade 
Union action was doomed to futility as long as the capitalist 
system remained in being. Strictly revolutionary political action 
alone would help the workers and the only activity that was 
justifiable under existing conditions was the persistent education 
of the working class for its revolutionary task. 


Compare these honest and more or less correct attempts to 
explain our views with the following offered by the “com- 
munist” historians, Morton and Tate, in their The British 
Labour Movement, 1770-1920 (1956): 


In 1905 another split took place in the SDF, when part of 
the membership this time mainly centred in London formed the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain, a body so sectarian that it 
adjured both politics and trade union action, believing that 
socialism would come when everyone was converted, Fifty 
years later it was still a tiny sect, mainly concerned with echo- 
ing propaganda hostile to the Soviet Union. 


This view of us as a socialist sect trying to convert the 
world to a particular brand of socialism has been deliberately 
fostered by the so-called Communist Party. One of the first 
to refer to the Socialist Party as a sect was the leading 
“communist” Tom Bell in his autobiography Pioneering Days 
(1941). Hobsbawm provides a variation on the same theme 
in his Labouring Men (1965) where the Socialist Party is a 
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n 


“conventicle’. T. A. Jackson in his autobiography Solo 
Trumpet (1953), refused to mention the Socialist Party by 
name despite his being one of the original members. But the 
mysterious “Imperialist” group he mentions he was associated 
with was in fact the Socialist Party. 

The one scholarly examination of the founding of the 
Socialist Party is by C. Tsuzuki in an article, “The Impos- 
siblist Revolt in Britain”, in the International Review of 
Social History (1956). Those who left the SDF to form the 
Socialist Labour Party and the Socialist Party were called 
Impossiblists because they were said to have held that any 
improvement of the lot of the working class under capitalism 
was “impossible”. Tsuzuki’s article is mainly historical but 
does to a certain extent discuss the issues involved. He also 
mentions that the Socialist Party still exists. As he wrote 
in another of his works, H. M. Hyndman and British 
Socialism (1961), the Socialist Party “refused to accept any 
programme of palliatives and was thus in the strictest sense 
‘impossiblist’—as indeed it remains today”. Tsuzuki, unlike 
Morton, Tate and Hobsbawm, at least tries to keep his own 
views and the facts\apart. No asides about “sects” and 
“conventicles” appear in his writings. 

Unfortunately the view of the Socialist Party as a sect out 
to convert the world has spread from “communist” books 
to other fields. Thus H. G. Nicolas in The British General 
Election of 1950 (1951) at which we contested two seats 
wrote: 

Less sullied even than the ILP by the contamination of 
practical politics was the “SPGB”---the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain. This was a group of non-violent Marxists, who 
preached an undiluted gospel of class struggle and poured an 
equal contempt on every other party, including Labour and 
the Communists . . . Their propaganda had the austere purity 
of perfectionism, offering, as they truly said, no vote-catching 


promises. Their candidates had the self-effacing devotion of 
members of a monastic order. 


and again J. P. M. Millar in The Nature of Politics (1962): 


Small parties, and parties in their early stages of growth, are 
often lofty in their aims and united in purpose. Some remain 
so; these we may call sectarian or interest parties, maintaining 
a narrow but consistent concern, from which they are not 
deflected by electoral considerations. The Socialist Party of 
Great Britain (SPGB) and its associated parties in other coun- 
tries provide a clear example. Such parties put doctrinal con- 
siderations above all others. They insist that the gospel must. 
not be diluted by considering other people’s opinions. They 

. are not daunted by smallness and ineffectiveness, arguing either 
that everyone will come round to their views in the end, or 
that mankind is, in general, too stupid to see what is good for it. 
In this they are very much akin to minor Christian sects, 


The view of the Socialist Party as a sect persists to such 
an extent that it is worth looking into the matter in more 
detail. In the early days of the socialist movement the 
phrase “socialist sect” was used to refer to groups of 
Utopian socialists like the followers of Saint Simon and 
Robert Owen. These groups did resemble religious sects in 
that they set out to convert people to their ideal system; 
they had no understanding of the social world and tended to 
ignore politics and the struggle of the working class. What 
Marx did was to turn the theory of socialism from such 
Utopianism into a science: socialism was the next Stage in 
the evolution of human society and would be realised as a 
result of the struggle of the working class to free itself from 
wage-slavery. The Socialist Party has always accepted 
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Marxian, or scientific, socialism so that it is only by distor- 
tion that we can be likened: to the old Utopian socialist 
sects. We do not “adjure politics and trade union action” 
as Morton and Tate claim. On the contrary we hold that 
all such actions should be based on a recognition of the class 
struggle. We argue that at the present time all that socialists 
can do is to help the working class come to sce that only 
through socialism can their social problems be solved or, as 
G. D. H. Cole put our position, the only activity that is 
justifiable under existing conditions is “the persistent educa- 
tion of the working class for its revolutionary task”. 

“Sectarian” is a “communist” swear word. Lenin held that 
the function of a party of socialists was to try to lead the 
working class; to take up any demand that happened to be 
popular and to try to win power with the support of such 
discontented workers. This view, though quite at variance 
with the view of scientific socialism that the workers must 
free themselves, does provide a new definition of “sectarian”, 
namely a group of socialists who stand aside from the so- 
called day-to-day struggle and thus give up all chance of 
using popular discontent to get political power. Since we 
have never had this as our aim, considering ourselves not as 
a “vanguard” but rather as an instrument which the working 
class can use, this reproach is pointless. We are not 
Leninists or Bolsheviks and it doesn’t matter to us if we are 
criticized for not acting as such!’ The term “sectarian” is a 
red-herring and a convenient excuse for not considering the 
real issue: can capitalism be made to benefit the working 
class? 

As an organisation which contests elections we qualify as 
a minor political party and so are subject to study from this 
angle too In the Political Quarterly (July-Sept., 1962) 
Nicolas Harman discusses the Socialist Party in an article, 
“Minor Political Parties in Britain”. This article, though a 
genuine attempt to examine our views, still misunderstands 
them. For some reason, perhaps because of his own views, 
Harman tries to express our aim not in terms of the abolition 
of capitalism and the establishment of socialism but rather 
of “the dissolution of the State” which gives our views an 
anarchist slant. Thus Harman says we argue that the Russian 
revolution was not a socialist revolution because “it preserved 
the structure of the State in the form of state capitalism”. 


Equality of men and women 


Again, “all Jeadership leads to dictatorship; only by persua- 
sion and education can the abolition. of the State be brought 
about”. The Socialist Party, he says, “continucs its uncom- 
promising path, not advocating any reforms short of the 
establishment of socialism by persuasion of a majority of the 
people”. George Thayer in his very superficial book, The 
British Political Fringe (1965), also puts over our views as if 
we think that socialism will come purely because of our 
educational efforts. The Socialist Party, he writes, believes 
that 


only through the education of the working classes will pure 
Marxist Socialism be achieved. It does not imply that 
capitalism and the parliamentary system can be reformed. 
Capitalism must be destroyed, it believes, but only when the 
working classes have a “conscious understanding and desire for 
Socialism”. At that time, capitalism will peacefully disappear 
and Socialism will take its place... They keep on struggling 

. secure in the belief that when their brand of Socialism 
arrives they will have properly educated the working classes not 
only to accept its arrival but to welconie it as well. 


Both Harman and Thayer misunderstand our position and 
make us out to hold views which would justly lay us open 
to the charge of being a mere sect—that we are out to 
convert the world to our “brand of Socialism”. Perhaps 
some of our activities might suggest, to a superficial observer, 
such an interpretation. Still those who fancy themselves fit 
to write books should take the trouble to go beyond mere 
appearances. They have no real excuse for misunderstanding 
us especially as they are given literature to read which clearly 
explains the theory behind our practice. As Marxists, we 
accept the validity of historical materialism and do not sub- 
scribe to any facile theory of social change. 

Before summing up, we must mention the not unfriendly 
reference to us in A Faith to Fight For (1964) by Eric 
Deakins. The author, a member of the Labour Party, does 
discuss Our view that “socialism will only come about when 
the workers recognise that it is in their economic interest to 
create a Socialist society”. What is important about this 
book is that it represents a breakthrough: our views are 
actually discussed in a,serious book on politics. We can 
only hope that Deakins has set a precedent. 

A.L.B. 


Along with the emancipation of the 
capitalist from the necessity of any form of 
personal labour proceeded the releasing of 
his wife from household duties, which more 
and more devolved upon hired servants. 
Likewise the divorce between ownership 
and work made it easier for such women 
lo inherit property direct with all the 
advantages of the same, Hence their modern 
demand for political influence. 

On the other hand, a similar equalising 
of the sexes took place among the workers. 
Deprived by machinery of the market value 
of his skill and muscular power, the handi- 


craftsman was replaced by the wage- 
labourer, who owned no means of life but 
was compelled to sell himself to toil for 
another; his women-folk therefore became 
in reality, dependnt, not on him, but upon 
the capitalist, while his family authority as 
father or husband degenerated into an obli- 
gation to send his wife and children out to 
earn wages in order to restore, however 
partially, the family income to the level of 
his former position had enabled him to 
maintain. Thus the male labourers are 
compelled to cut their own throats, so to 
speak, for the employment of women and 
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children, once established, tends progres- 
sively to supplant the labour of men along 
with the advance of machinery, Whereas 
formerly the man was the bread-winner-in- 
chief, now the whole family offers itself for 
the consumption by Capital of ils roductive 
efforts, 

Thus modern industry has abolished 
economic distinctions between the sexes of 
the working class, not by raising woman to 
man’s level, but, by the abolition of his 
property, reducing him to hers’, worsening 
the conditions of both to an intense degree. 

From the Socialist Standard, Jan. 1916. 
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Meetings 


HEAD OFFICE 


A series of lectures and discussions at 
52 Clapham High Street, London 
SW4 


Thursdays 8 pm 


13th January 
POLITICS — 1966 


At the following three mectings a 
representative of the organsations 
named will provide the main speaker. 
A member of the SPGB will reply 
from the platform followed by ques- 
tions and discussion. 


20th January 
ANARCHISM 


27th January 
CND 


3rd February 
ANTI-APARTHEID MOVEMENT 


as 


ISLINGTON 

Co-op Hall, 127 Seven Sisters Rd., N.1 
Thursday, 13th January, 1966, at 8 pm 
KIBBUTZ IN CAPITALISM 


KIDDERMINSTER 

Station Inn, Farfield 
Comberton Road 

Wednesdays 7.30 pm 

January 12th 

SOCIALISM & EDUCATION 
Speaker: K. Knight 


HACKNEY 


Hackney Trades Hall, Valetta St., E9 


(facing Hackney Empire) 
Wednesdays, 8.30 pm 


January 12th 
INDIA TODAY 
Speaker: Michac] 


January 26th 
RUSSIA VISITED 
Speaker: D. Hidson 


—_— 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Insight into government - 
by Lord Craigton 
Pitman, 21s. 


* 


CENTRAL LONDON 
Asquith Room, 2 Soho Square, W1 
Sundays 8 pm (doors open 7.30 pm) 


January 2nd, 1966 
IRISH REBELS and their causes 
Speaker: A, Fahy 


January 9th 
The current situation 
in EDUCATION 


. Speaker: K. Knight 


January 16th 
ART & THE CAPITALIST 
Speaker: C. Devercaux 


January 23rd 

PARTIES & POLITICS IN 
BELGIUM 

Speaker: J. Carter 


January 30th 


ASPECTS OF THE 


DEVELOPMENT OF MUSIC 
Speaker: F, James 


WEST LONDON 

Westcott Lodge, Lower Mall 
Hammersmith (facing river few 
minutes from Broadway) 
Fridays 8 pm 


January 14 
IMMIGRATION INTO THE USA 
Speaker: L. Dale 


January 21st 
THE GROWTH OF PARLIAMENT 
Speaker: J. Law 


STEVENAGE 
Bedwell Community Centre 


Monday 3rd January 8 m 
THE YOUNG SOCIALIST 
CONFERENCE 

A Discussion 


Monday 17th January 8 pm 
THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION (2) 
Speaker: L. Dale 


eS EES 


ST. ALBANS 

Peahen Hotel, London Road 
Monday 24th January 7.30 pmo 
LABOUR FAILS AGAIN 
Speaker: A, Fahy 
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GLASGOW MEETINGS 
Woodside Public Halls 
Sundays 7.30 pm 


January 9th 
SPORT IN A SICK SOCIETY 
Speaker: V. Vanni 


January 16th 
THE ADVERTISING JUNGLE 
Speaker: J, Fleming 


January 23rd 
THE MISERY GO-ROUND 
Speaker: C. McEwen 


January 30th 
THE BLACKBOARD JUNGLE 
Speaker: I. McDougall 


GLASGOW STUDY CLASSES 
Thursday 8 pm, Branch Rooms 
163a Berkeley treet 


GROUP 2 
“BARRIERS TO SOCIALISM” 


January 6th, 1966 
TROTSKYISM 


January 13th 
REFORMISM 
January 20th 
INDIVIDUALISM 


LONDON OUTDOOR MEETINGS 


Sundays 

Hyde Park,-.3 and g pm 

East Street, Walw 

January 2nd and (11 am) 
January 9th and 30th (noon) 
January 23rd (1 pm) 


Mondays 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 1-2 pm 


Wednesdays 
Charing Cross Tube Station 
(Villiers Street) 8 pm 


Thursdays 

Tower Hill, 12.30-2 pm 
Earls Court, 8 pm 
Bromley Library, 8.30 pm 


SOCIALIST STANDARD: — Published = by — the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain, 52 Claphaz 
High Street, London, S.W.4. Printed by 
R. E. Taylor & Son Ltd. (T.U.), 57 Banner 
Street, London, E.C.1. 


NEW YEAR RESOLUTION 
SUBSCRIBE FOR SOCIALIST STANDARD 
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visitors are cordially invited to every meeting 


SPGB Branches 


BIRMINGHAM Thursdays 7.30 pm, “Plough 
& Harrow’, Jamaica Row. (Discussions 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays in month.) Correspondence: 
H. J. Grew, Flat 1. 37 Woodfield Road, 
Kings Heath, Birmingham 14. 


BLOOMSBURY Ist and 3rd Thursdays in 
month (4rd and 7th Feb.) Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, WCI, Correspondence: 
SPGB at above address, 


CAMBERWELL Mondays 8.30 pm, 52 Clap- 
ham High Street, SW4. Correspondence: 
H. Baldwin. 26 Trelawn Road, SW2. 


DARTFORD Ist and 3rd Fridays in month 
8 pm, 4th Feb, at 7 Cyril Road, Bexley- 
Neath and 18th Feb. ot 32. Ickleton Road, 
Mottingham, SE9. Correspondence: W. G. 
Catt at above latter address. 


GLASGOW Every Monday 8 pm, 163a 
Berkeley Street. Correspondence: §. Donald- 
son, 37 Beltane Street, Glasgow, C3. 


HACKNEY 2nd & 4th Wednesdays in month 
8 pm, reared Trades Hall, Valette St, 
(off; Mare St.), E9. Correspondence: S, Beck, 
28 Petherton Road, NS, 


ISLINGTON Thursdays 8 pm, Co-op Hall, 
129 Seven Sisters Road, NZ7. (Lecture or 
discussion after business.) Correspondence: 
D. Gluck, 201 Adelaide Road, NW3. 


KENSINGTON Fridays 8 pm, 55 Meadvale 
Road, Ealing, WS. (temporarily), Correspon- 
dence: R, Cain, 35 Waltham Road, Southall, 
Middlesex, 


KINGSTON upon THAMES Fridays 8 pm, 
80 Farm Road, Esher, Surrey. Correspondence: 
SPGB at above address, 


LEWISHAM Mondays 8 pm Co-op ae 
(Room 1), Davenport Road, Rushey Greén, 
Catford, SE6. Correspondence: SPGB, Co-op 
Hall, Davenport Road, SE6. 


SPGB Groups 


BRIGHTON 3rd Friday in month, 18 
Nicholas Road. Enquiries: B. Nelson, above 
address, 


BROMLEY For further information contact 
ar Phone Farnborough (Kent) 


KIDDERMINSTER Enquiries: J. Amos, 31 
Sion Hill, Broadwaters. Meets 2nd Wednesday 
in month at 7.30 pm, Station Inn, Farfield, 
Comberton Road, Kidderminster. 


MANCHESTER Meets last Friday in month 
at 7.30 pm, The International Centre, George 
Strect. Enquiries:. A. Atkinson, 4 St. Martins 


For information 


BRISTOL Enquiries: J. Flowers, 6 Back- 
yee (Upper York Strect), Bristol 12. Tel: 
24680. 


EARLS COURT & DISTRICT 


L. Cox, 13 Shelly House, Churchill Gdns., 
SWI. Tel: VIC 0427, 


WSPI Branches 


BELFAST Tuesdays 8 pm, 5 Granville 
Buildings,/53 High Street, Belfast 1. 


CENTRAL Details from Secretary, 24 
Newington Avenue, Belfast 15. 


MID HERTS Regular meetings — every 
Monday in the St. Albans, Stevenage and 
Welwyn Garden City areas (sce page 2 for 
details). Correspondence: Joyce Knight, 30 
Broom Close, Hatfield, Herts. Tel.: Hatfield 
4802 


NOTTINGHAM Ist Sunday in month (oth 
Feb.) at 3.30 pm in the Committee Room, 
Co-operative Hall, Heathcote Street. Notting- 
ham. Enquiries: G. Hallam, 14 Church 
Drive, Carrington, Nottingham. 


PADDINGTON & MARYLEBONE Wednres. 
day 8.30 pm, Royal Oak, York Street. W1 
(near Marylebone  Rd.). Correspondence: 
SPGB, 76 Ladbroke Grove, WII, 


SOUTH EAST ESSEX Ist and 3rd Thursdays 
(3rd and 17th Feb.) Co-op Hall, Vange, 8 pm. 
Correspondence: D. V. Ford, 46 Wellington 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


SWANSEA Alternate Mondays (14th and 
28th Feb.) 8 pm, Old Red Cow, High St., 
Swansea. Correspondence: to Frances 
Ambridge, Marcng, Brintowod, Llangyfelach, 
Swansea, 


WEST HAM 2nd and 4th Thursdays (10th 
and 24th Feb.) in month, 8 pm. Salisbury 
Road Schools, Manor Park, E12 (Discussions 
from 9 pm.) Correspondence: D. Deutz. 117 
Pettit’s Lane, Romford, Essex. 


WEST LONDON Fridays 8 pm, Westcott 
Lodge, Lower Mall, Hammersmith (facing 
river few minutes from Broadway). Corres- 
pondence: E. Warnecke, 158 Whitton Avenue 
East,’Greenford, Middx, 


WOOD GREEN & HORNSEY Fridays 8.30 
pm, 17 Dorset Road, N22. Correspondence 
to: E. L. McKone at above address. 


WOOLWICH 2nd and 4th Friday (11th and 
25th Feb.) in month, 7.30 pm, Town Social 
Club, Mason’s Hill, SE18. (Discussions at 
8 pm.) Correspondence: H. C. Ramsay, 9 
Milne Gardens, Eltham, SE9. 


Road, Ashton on Mersey, Sale, Nr. 
Manchester. Tel. PYR 2404, 


OXFORD Regular meetings monthly, con- 
tact A. Robertson, 52 Henley St., Oxford, 
Tel. 47302. 


SUNDERLAND Enquiries P. Toomey, 9 
Gillingham Road, Grindon Estate, Sunder- 
land, Co. Durham. Mcets Ist Sunday in 
mont 8 pm, Crown & Thistle, High St., 


SOUTHEND Regular discussions (Literature 
available), Enquiries: H. G. Cottis, 19 Kings. 
wood Chase, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, 


EXETER Enquirics: J. E, Forse, toa Little.’ 
way, Dunsford Hill. Tel. 54367. 


MITCHAM & DISTRICT Enquiries: T. Lord, 
288 Church Road, Mitcham, 


OLDHAM Wednesdays 7.30 pm, 35 Man- 
chester Street. Enquiries: R. Lees at above 
address, Tel: MAI 5165, 


DUBLIN Enquiries: Scerctary, 5 Seville 
Terrace, North Strand, Dublin 1. 
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SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN 


OBJECT 


The establishment of a system of society based 
upon the common ownership and democratic con- 
trol of the means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the interest of 
the whole community. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 
The SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN holds: 


1] That Society as at present constituted is based 
upon the ownership of the means of living (i.e., 
land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capitalist or 
master class, and the consequent enslavement of 
the working class by whose labour alone wealth is 
produced. 


2] That in society, therefore, there is an anta- 
gonism of interests, manifesting itself as a ‘class 
struggle, between those who possess but do: not 
produce, and those who produce but do not Possess. 


3] That this antagonism can be abolished only by 
the emancipation of the working class from the 
domination of the master class, by the conversion 
into the common property of society of the means 
of production and distribution, and their demo- 
cratic control by the whole people. 


4) That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve its freedom 
the emancipation of the working class will involve 
the emancipation of all mankind without distinction 
of race or sex. 


5] That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 


6] That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working 
class must. organise consciously and politically for 
the conquest of the powers of government, national 
and local, in order that this machinery, including 
these forces, may be converted from an instrument 
of oppression into the agent of emancipation and 
the overthrow of privilege, aristocratic and 
plutocratic, 


7) That as all political parties are but the expres- 
Sion of class interests, and as the interest of the 
working class is diametrically opposed to the 
Interests of all sections of the master class, the 
party seeking working-class emancipation must be 
hostile to every other party. 


8] The SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action determined 
to wage war against all other political Parties, 
whether alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and 
calls upon the members of the working class of 
this country to muster under its banner to the end 
that a speedy termination may be wrought to the 
system which deprives them of the fruits of their 
labour, and that poverty may give place to com- 
fort, privilege to equality, and slavery to freedom. 


Those agreeing with the above principles and desire enrolment 
in the Party should apply for membership form to Secretary of 
nearest branch or at Head Office. 
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SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


The EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE meets — every 
Tuesday at the spcp Head Office, 52, Clapham 
High Street, London. $.W.4. at 7.30 p.m, 


Orders for LITERATURE should be sent to the 
Literature Department. SPGB, at the above 
address, 


CORRESPONDENCE for the Executive Committee 
should be sent to the General Secretary, SPGB, 
52, Clapham High Street, London, S.W.4 
(Telephone: Macaulay 3811). 


Letters containing POSTAL ORDERS etc., should 
be sent to E, LAKE, SPGB, at the above address. 
Postal orders and Cheques should be crossed 
and made payable to the spp, 


Articles, Correspondence, notices of meetings, 
Ctc., for the SOCIALIST STANDARD should be 
Sent to the Socialist Stanaard Production 
Committee, 52, Clapham High Street, 
London, S.W.4, 


WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY OF 
IRELAND 


The EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE meets 4th Sunday 
of each month at the Head Office, 5, Granville 
Buildings, 53, High Street, Belfast 1, at 
3.30 p.m, 
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Aspects of State Power 


“The State is the people” is a popular misconception that lives on. It is still 
widely held that the State embodies the whole community,. The illusion is fostered 
that it is “our” country, “our” government, “our” balance of payment crisis. 

in fact the country is owned by a privileged minority. Exports are their 
problem. Inevitably the government administers their interests through control 


of the state machine. 


The State is the armed forces, the police, the judiciary, the prisons. These 
exist to defend and maintain prfvate property. The State also administers the 
Post Office, schocls, hospitals, railways, etc. 

Over the past hundred years government has grown cnormously. ‘Today it is 
accepted that the government will be directly concerned in every aspect of social 
and economic life. At the same time its power is more centralised. 

This is not to say that the government can exereise its power i an arbitrary 
way. On the contrary government today must be tuned in with public opinion. 
Never before has the success of a politician been so dependent on his saying the 
right thing at the right time. Election programmes are largely the product of 
advertising men. This is partly why the manifestos of Labour and Tory parties 
hardly differ. In practice government policies bear little relation to electoral 


promises. 


The Labour Party sees the state machine as an instrument of social progress 
provided they control it. The illusion of nationalisation as an egalitarian system 
of ownership and distribution is now obvious by bitter experience. Under Labour 
as well as Tory governments state controlled industry is run in the interests of 


the capitalist class. 


Nationally the State protects the interests of capitalism, and in doing so 
frequently has to over-ride scctional capitalist interests, 

Two aspects of state administration which concern most people are education 
and health. The State cannot provide a proper education system because it is 
primarily concerned to train workers. Capitalist society creates more ill health 
than doctors and nurses can cope with. What the State provides is limited by the 
economics of a society that is concerned more for profits than for people. 


etre rere ee) ce renmere eee ——————— Se 
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The abolition of class divisions 


. We have seen how the whole structure of 

present-day or any other society, rests upon 
ind takes its shape from the property base; 
and now we can proceed to consider what, 
broadly, must be the result of the carrying 
out of the Socialist proposal to change the 
social base from private ownership of the 
means necessary to satisfy the economic 
necds of the community to one in which 
these things are owned and controlled by 
the whole pcople. 

The first and most important efiect must 
be to abolish class distinctions. Just as, when 
the needs of gaining a livelihood have only 
reached such a siage that common owner: 
ship in the land was the only form of 
ownership that was useful to cither the 
community or the individual, and therefore 
the only form that was possible in the 
circumstances (i.e. when the chase offered 
the highest reward to human product 
activity), there were no class divisions, so in 
the society arising from the new social base 
there could be no classes. Where property 
is owned by some only of the people, those 
who own are marked off from those who do 
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not; they are a class apart, and their interests 
are to try their utmost to maintain and 
increase the advaniage which their property 
gives them over the property-less. In the 
nature of things, these endeavours are more 
effective if carried out collectively, hence 
they harden into class effort to support class 
interests. 

But when all these things necessary for 
the well-being of the community cease to 
belong to individuals, but are owned as a 
single individual instrument of production 
and distribution by the whole people as an 
organic unit, none are possessors and none 
have any advantage over others. Since all 
wre in the same situation, all have the same 
interests, namely to make the means of 
gaining the common livelihood serve with 
the utmost efliciency the common purpose. 
Society, therefore, so long rent by class 
divisions founded upon unequal property 
conditions, at once loses its class nature with 
the abolition of private property, and being 
classless, there can be no class interests. 


From the Socialist Standard February 1916 
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I is now clear that the Labour Party's attitude to nationali- 
sation resembles that of a woman towards her husband after 
she has seen him for the first time without his false teeth 
and wig, 

Labours’ love affair, and the subsequent honeymoon, lasted 
it long time. In a past which it would prefer to forget, it 
has declared for nationalisation of, among other things, bank- 
ing and credit, water, agriculture, iron and stecl, shipping and 
shipbuilding, chemicals and insurance. At their 1934 Con- 
ference Herbert Morrison advocated a programme of per- 
sistent nationalisation “. . . until within a reasonable tine 
we are substantially masters of the economic fabric of the 
community and the means of production and distribution”. 


And of course there is the famous Clause Four, still there 


in the Labour Party Constitution, which is a commitment 
(0 nationalise all British industry and commerce, 

They were heady days, when Labour leaders often spoke 
with the delirium which comes from spending tod much 
time out of power. Since then, their ardour has declined; 
the 1945 government — pushed through nine — major 
nationalisation Acts and the list of candidates for state control 
has now dwindled into almost nothing. 

Those nine Acts of the Attlee government were the high 
spot for nationalisation. Labour Party propaganda during 
the 1945 election was clear about the intention to nationalise, 
although it put special emphasis on the coal mines—and with 
good reason, It was easy enough to prove that the miners 
had suffered under the private owners; the Labour Party 
drove the point home with plenty of pictures of idle mining 
Villages and unemployed miners picking on slag heaps for 
scraps of coal. The implication behind this was that the 
way to solve unemployment in the coal industry was to 
nationalise the mines. (This was still Labour's case in 1959, 
when their election manifestos claimed “The nationalised in- 
dustries are one of the country’s main defences against un- 
employment.”) Subsequent events have shown up this line 
of propaganda for what it is, 

Labours’ 1945 clection machine faced obvious difficulties 
in putting a similar case for taking over other industries. 
There were, for example, no authentic old photographs of 
starving clerks from the Bank of England raking with their 
umbrellas among the dustbins of City restaurants. It was 
very hard to stir anyone’s emotions over nationalising the 
Bank and in any case as the late Lord Pethwick Lawrence, 
who was a member of the Labour government, put it, it was 
. already very largely a department. of the Treasury 
and its nationalisation will not make a pennyworth of dif- 
ference to the bulk of the people...” 

But however little the difference it made, the Attlee govern- 
ment pushed on and by 1951 the State had taken control 
of the Bank of England and of Civil Aviation, Coal, Cable 
and Wireless, Transport, Land Development Rights, Elec- 
tricity, Gas and Iron and Steel. The programme had been 
fulfilled. We had, apparently, at last reached the Promised 
Land which Labour pioneers’ had sung and worked and 
sullered for, 

In all the excitement, it was inevitable that certain facts 
should escape popular attention. In the first place, the Labour 
Party had no patent on nationalisation, Even in 1945, there 
were plenty of State-run concerns to testify to this fact. 
Some were like the Post Ollice, the public houses and the 
brewery in Carlisle, and the B.O.A.C., which were all 
examples of complete nationalisation carried oul by a Con 
servalive vovernment, — Others were cases Where the State 
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had a powerful influence, as in the British investments (again 


the work of Conservative and Liberal governments) in the 
Suez Canal and the (then) Anglo-lranian Oil Company. As 
the Industrial Editor of The Guardian once put it,“ , 
public control in 1947 was nothing new.” 

Secondly, the real emotive for nationalising certain in- 
dustries had nothing to do with the conditions of the people 


who worked in them. The Reid Report on the mines, pub-’ 


lished in 1945, pointed to British industry's dependence on 
coal, and to the poor state of the mines under private com- 
panies. It also showed how the separate control of many 
collicries prevented valuable coal seams from beng worked 
to the full, and how the old coal masters could not hope 
(0 invest the massive amounts of Inoney the mines needed 
to put them on their feet. 

What this amounted to was the industrialists of Britain in 
1945 needed coal desperately and, whether it was by nationali- 
sation under a Labour government or by State control from 
the Conservatives, they were going to get it. After nationali- 
sation, enormous amounts of money were pumped into the 
State industrics, A National Coal Board publication. - 
The Root of It All--of 1980 said that it was then proposed 
lo invest some £520 millions in the mines, In other spheres 
it has been the same story: in 1964 the nationalised clee- 
tricity industry was investing cnough money in its equipment 
to build the Channel Tunnel every ten weeks, By 1967 it 
plans to be using up £2 millions every day, 


The hunger of the massive, basic industries for capital iS. 


still one of the arguments used to justify State control. ‘Ihe 
White Paper on the steel industry published last May said: 


The iron and stec! industry occupies « focal and dominating 
position in the British economy . . . A single new large 
integrated works may cost £150 million . .. There are. difliculties 
in raising private funds for projects of this sort which take 
many years to complete and which, when completed, have to 
go through a long commissioning period before they can earn 
a return on capital sufficient to attract private enterprise, 


The gratitude which the capitalist class feel for all that the 
state Concerns are doing for them was expressed by Lord 
Chandos, who was once a Minister in 4 Conservative govern- 
ment, when he spoke up on 8th January, 1962: 


Nationalisation of a fairly substantial sector of industry has 
come to stay... As an industrialist 1 want cheap fuel and 
reliable supplies and 1 believe that with a tthe more working 
abet that is what (the National Coal Board) will secure 
OF US, 


Now it is reasonable to say that, if the nationalisation which 
the 1945 Labour government introduced had had the effects 
which they promised (perhaps expected, even), if it had 
indeed opened the road to the Promised Land, then the 
Labour Party would have had every reason to make it a 
larger and larger part of their election programme, for it 
would be one of the greatest vote-catchers ever, 

But the opposite has happened, Natianalisation of the 
land has gone forever: it is not even discussed any more at 
Labour Conferences. At one election after another, the 
nationalisers’ shopping list has grown shorter, In 1955 jt 
covered only steel, read haulage and sections of the chemical 
and machine tools industries, By 1964 this had shrunk to 
steel and: water supply. And now it is clear that, despite 
the government's hand-on-heart declarations, steel Wtlionaly 


“AHOn ts all bul forgotten, ‘There Was DO mention of it in 
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the last Queens’ Speech; as James Margach wrote in’ the 
Sunday Times of 9th January last, “.. . the Steel Nationali- 
sation Bill is further away than ever.’ 

Whatever this retreat proves about the Labour Party's 
readiness to abandon what it once called its cherished prin- 
ciples, there should be no regret at the passing of nationali- 
sation. It had little to offer the people who get their living 
iii the State industries; “. .. the Postmaster General,” wrote 
a postman’s wife to the Manchester Guardian (6.5.54), “Gets 
the most important work done by almost slave pay and 
labour.” At the time that letter was published, the National 
Coal Board was also doing its best to dispel any. delusions 
about the Promised Land by claiming damages of over 
£60,000 from some miners who had been on unofficial strike. 

The Labour Party’s claim that nationalisation is a defence 
agalnst unemployment has been defeated by the widespread 
cuts by British Rail, and by the National Coal Board’s pro- 
gramme of closing pits and sacking workers, Only half as 
many pils are working today as there were when the National 
Coal Board took over; since 1957 the number of miners 
has been cut from 700,000 to 450,000 and the number of 
clerical and administrative stall has been reduced hy ten 
thousand. More cuts are planned, 

Many workers in the mines and the railways have been 
sand-bagged by the cuts, as well they might be. In 1956 
the National Coal Board was planning to employ 672,000 
miners by 1965 and to be producing 250 million tons of 
coal by 1970, But the rapid contraction of the market for 
coal, under pressure from other fucls, has left the industry 
lighting desperately for a 1970 production quota of 170/180 
million tons under the National Plan and has forced it to 
cul its work force. 

The reason for ihis is that nationalisation does nothing to 
solve the economic and social problems of capitalism. State 
industries have to employ workers, and to dispute with them 
over their pay and conditions. They also have to sell their 
products, often in competition with other industries in this 
country or with those abroad. They are, in other words, just 
18 dependent on the anarchies of capitalisms’ markets 4° 
private industry. The class division of society remains un- 
allected by nationalisation; indeed, Labour spokesmen con- 
linue 10 make propaganda out of the fact that, in the words 
of one of them, “One per cent. of the population stills owns 
about 50 per cent. of the nation’s wealth,-~15 if this was 
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hot one of the problems nationalisation was supposed to 
solve, 

It would be foolish to pretend that the decline in support 
for nationalisation is due to a widespread appreciation of 
these facts. Many workers passionately believe that the 
highest form of industry is a profitable one and, equally mis- 
guidedly, think that State industries fail to make profits. In 
fact, these industries often make large profits from the ex- 
ploitation of their workers but their obligation to provide 
lor fixed interest payments also often turns a working sur- 
plus into an accounting deficit. In 1962, for example, when 
the National Coal Board declared a deficit of over £13 million. 
Lord Robens pointed out that had they been a “normal com- 
mercial company” the mines would have declared a dividend 
of 25 per cent. . 

The result of all this is that nationalisation has become 
something of an embarrassment to the Labour Party, con- 
necting it in the voters’ minds with trains which are dirty 
and late, or coal which is scarce or clectricity which is dear. 
A Colin Hurry poll in 1959 claimed that 63.5 per cent. of 
the electorate was opposed to more nationalisation, and that 
39.7 per cent. of Labour voters also thought that way. An 
Aims of Industry poll in 1964 concluded that 49.7 per cent. 
cf the electorate, and 23 per cent. of Labour voters, were 
against nationalisation in principle. 

The present seems, then, te be something of a turning 
point. The British capitalist class are now clear that. nationali- 
sation has gone far enough and that there must be no more 
of it for political reasons, At the same lime, they recognise 
that it is in their interests for the State to have a say in 


‘ important industries like iron and steel, Future state inter- 


vention will probably be in the form recommended by the 
Plowden Committee for the aircraft industry, with the govern- 
ment acquiring large or majority shareholdings, bringing off 
mergers—or perhaps break-ups—and gencrally having a say 
in the policies of industries which affect the fortunes of 
British capitalism as a whole. 

Nationalisation was once offered as a cure-all, as the road 
lo prosperity. Since then it has been replaced as speech- 
writer's favourite by Science and Technology. How long 
will it take before this, too, is exposed as another sham 
designed to cover up the fact that there is no way of solving 
our problems short of changing society? 

IVAN 
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Nationalisation’s problem child 


THE British Post Office, oldest of the Nationalised industries 
und at one time the favourite child of the enthusiasts for 
Nationalisation, is now under heavy fire. its critics can find 
nothing good to say about  : the charges are too high; postal, 
telegraph, telephone and counter services are all said to be 
bad and getting worse. Correspondence to the Press and 
questions in Parliament are full of complaints of delayed 
transmission of letters, too few collections and deliveries, 
telephone waiting lists, wrong numbers and overloaded lines, 
parcels held up or strayed and so on. ; 
Some of the criticisms are reasonable; most are wrongly 


directed; and some are simply dishonest, like the tongue-in- . 


ihe-cheek Editorials about the discontinuance of Christmas 
Day deliveries, in newspapers which in England this year 
missed publication for three days oa énd. The same news- 
papers, most of which were sold at a Penny in 1939 and now 
cost fourpence for a smaller issue, think they are entitled 
to condemn the letter rate although at fourpence it is less 
than three times the pre-war penny halfpenny. The critics 
have their suggested remedies, including straight denationali- 
sation, splitting ihe posts from the telegraphs and telephones, 
and handing both over to boards like those operating the 
railways and mines. In the meantime the Post Office itself 
has its organisation under independent criticgl examination, 
and the Parliamentary Committce on Nationalised industries 
also has the Post Office on its agenda. 

All of which must make sad reading for the older en- 
thusiasts for Nationalisation ia the Labour Party and ILP, 
who campaigned for years on behalf of the Post Office as 
the best of all possible organisations, as the guiding light for 
all-round State ownership and indeed as the example of 
Socialism itself. Only the SPGB is not, and never has been. 
ii these struggles over issues totally irrelevant from the 
Socialist standpoint. The Nationalisers were wrong at the 
start, and the developments of capitalism have overwhelmed 
them, made nonsense of their prophesies and reduced them 
lo their present state of confusion. 

Some Nationalisers never imagined that Nationalisation 
had anything to do with the Socialist aim of gelling rid of 
capitalism and inaugurating a Socialist system in which the 
means of production would be the common property of 
society and in which goods would be produced and services 
operated solely for use, without rent, interest and profit, with- 
out buying and selling: for them Nationalisation was merely 
& Way, a supposedly beltcr way, of running capitalism. They 
thought it would be so efficient and profitable that it would 
compete private enterprise out of existence and be univer- 
sally accepted as the normal form. 

The late A. Emil Davies, Chairman of. the Railway 
Nationalisation Society was one of these. In his The State 
in Business, first published in 1914 and issued in a second 
edition in 1920, he thought his battle was well On the way 
to victory: One of his beliefs was that “it is apparently only 
@ question of a year or two" before the American Govern- 
ment would take over the American telephone companies. 
Not only have the American telephones not been Nationalised 
(well over half the world’s telephones are still Operated by 
private companies) but the battle-cry of the de-Nationalisers 
in Britain is “Why can’t we have a telephone service as widely 
developed and efficient as the American?” But it really has 
little to do with the sterile controversy about the supposed 
merits and de-merits of State versus private capitalism. Much 
more important is whether, as in America, investors’ money 
has been readily available for telephone development, or 


whether, as in Britain successive governments, until quite 
recent years, were not able or willing to provide it. Russia, 
for the same reason, is even further down the scale of tele- 
phone development but in Brazil the opposite is true. The 
private company has not been able to raise money from 
investors and the: Brazilian government, as reported in the 
Times (23.12.65), is nationalising the telephones precisely in 
order to speed up expansion. 

What nearly all the critics of the British Post Office forget 
is that in a quarter century of inflation and rising prices, 
Nationalised industries were no more able to operate profit- 
ably without raising charges than were private companics. 
They also overlook the fact that in a period of low unem- 
ployment, and of absolute shortage of labour in some areas, 
the Post Office, like other services requiring Saturday and 
Sunday work and awkward attendances, cannot well com- 
pete with five-day jobs, often better paid, in factories: the 
Post Office had no such problems when unemployment ranged 
up above the million level. 

Some of the early campaigners for Nationalisation, unlike 
the “non-political” Emil Davies, thought they were striking 
a blow for Socialism. Because they could not see early 
success in winning over the Working class for Socialism, they 
supported State enterprise because they thought it would 
provide a simple centralised organisation easy for eventual 
incorporation into Socialist society. Their error was in for- 
getting that the work of gaining a Socialist majority was not 
helped but made more difficult by the confusion they created. 

They were driven into one contradiction after another. 
Having claimed that Nationalisation is Socialist and that the 
Post Office form of it is the proper one they had to explain 
away how it was that Tory and Liberal Government 
nationalised the telegraphs and telephones and that it was 
Gladstone (at that time Tory Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
who in 1844 got Parliament to pass the first Act giving the 
Government power to nationalise the railways. 

They failed to understand the role Nationalisation played 
in capitalism, and that it is one of the ways in which the 
general body of capitalists protects their interests against 
sections of their own class who, through monopoly or through 
concentration in the most profitable areas and neglect of the 
others, hold the general body to ransom. Gladstone in 1844 
understood this quite well. The railways, as the most 
efficient means of transport, were indispensible to manufac- 
turers and traders, and Gladstone’s Act was meant as a 
threat to them that unless they refrained from exploiting 
their monopoly the Government would take them over. Posts, 
telegraphs and telephones presented a special aspect of the 
same problem. Private organisations were quite willing to 
operate in the profitable urban areas but had no interest in 
providing the nation-wide service which industry and com- 
merce needed. Churchill had the same idea in mind in 
1943 when he spoke of “a broadening field for State owner- 
ship and enterprise, especially in relation to monopolies of 
all kinds” (Times 5.4.43), . 

The same purpose, that of protecting the interests of the 
general body of capitalists, is aimed at in America by the 
anti-trust laws and by the Government's control over tele- 
phone and other charges through the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, and in Britain by the anti-monopoly laws 
and laws against re-sale price maintenance. 

But capitalist interests are divided and the sections 
adversely affected by anti-monopoly laws or by Nationalisa- 
tion fight back. The manufacturers of telephone equipment 
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have long campaigned to get the telephones freed from dircet 
government control. They believe that the desire of govern- 
ments to use the Post Office as a means of raising revenuc 
has been a cause of starving the telephones of money 
needed for expansion and that if this control were removed 
a big new demand would open up for their products : they 
look with envy at the much gréater telephone developments 
in USA and elsewhere. 

In the Nineteen-thirties they found ailies in the leaders 
of the Labour Party who also turned away from Govern- 
ment department Nationalisation. So then we had Lord--- 
then Mr. Attlee, a former Postmaster General and later to 
be Labours Prime Minister, discovering that the “socialist” 
Post Oilice was “the outstanding example of collective capi- 
talism”’ “(New Statesman 7.11.31). The campaign was led 
by the late Lord Morrison who advocated a form of 
organisation like that in the Port of London Authority 
though he had himself in 1923 described the same PLA as 
“a capitalist Soviet ... the constitution of which is thoroughly 
objectionable from the Labour and Socialist point of view.” 
The late Mr. Lees-Smith who had been Postmaster General 
in a Labour Government, also, in 1931, wanted “the Post 
Office, or at least the telephones under a public corporation 
like the Port of London Authority.” He, like Attlee, had 
discovered that this was “the latest development in. socialist 
theory.” 

( 


Post Office Act, 1961 


The Post Office survived that campaign to get it away 
from direct governmental and parliamentary control but in 
recent years, following the setting-up of the Boards for 
railways, mines, gas and electricity, steps have been taken 
in the same direction for the Post Office. 

The Post Office Act 1961 wa intended to make the Post 
Oflice into a “commercial undertaking,” and free it to a 
large extent from the direct financial and other control by 
the Exchequer. Now further changes are likely, thus com- 
pleting, a series of adaptations of the Post Ollice to the 
needs of capitalism; from the earliest phase when it was 
an Organisation for conveying “the King’s Posts,” and the 
period when it was simply a means of raising revenue for 
the Government: and the era after the Penny Post of 1840 
in which the purpose was both to raise revenue and to be a 
communications service for industry and commerce. 

It is at present required to aim at an 8 per cent. profit 
on invested capital, but always some profit has been ex- 
pected, As a Select Committee ruled in 1888 “it is most 
likely to continue to. be conducted satisfactorily if it should 


also continue to be conducted with a view to profit, as one 
of the Revenue yielding Departments of the State.” (Which 
has its echo in Russia to-day where the economist Leontiey, 
wrote in Pravda of “the commonly accepted necessity of a 
sharp increase in the role of profit as the most general 
indicator of the effectiveness of a factory’s work”—(quoted 
in the Observer 4.4.65). 

It was one of the illusions of the early Labour Party and 
ILP advocates of Nationalisation that when the government 
took over an industry they would have access to enormous 
profits and could benefit the workers by paying above 
average. wages to their own employees and by reducing 
charges and running the industry purely as a “public service” 
without profit. 

The idea was encouraged by the original intention to take 
over the industries without compensation and as late as 
1925 this was still being debated at an ILP conference 
where it was opposed by, among others, Attlee and by Dalton 
who was to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. The dilemma 
they were in was that the Government which coifiscates 
one lot of investments will immediately find that capitalists 
will cease to invest in any other security liable to confis- 
cation, and a government administering capitalism constantly 
needs to raise money from investors. Having then decided 
that they must compensate the former shareholders they 
ran into the next dilemma—that when they have a declining 
industry on their hands they still have to meet the compen- 
sation payments. In private hands the investor in, say, a coal 
mine simply loses his money if the mine goes bankrupt. 
but the government's liability to meet interest payments on 
the Government stocks given to former mine owners con- 
{inues even if all the mines are closed. 

As regards the supposed possibility of helping the workers 
through lower prices (even if the lower prices had been 
practicable) the Labour leaders overlooked the fact that 
wage levels themselves largely follow price movements. And 
the idea of paying Government employees more than other 
workers was equally remote from reality. 

In short their understanding of the only means of achiev- 
ing) Socialism—by the conscious act of a Socialist majority 
displacing the capitalist social system was as lacking as their 
real understnding of how capitalism works. So it took over 
forty years of experience to land them in the present position, 
of having abandoned all their early ideals and misconceptions 
only to accept instead all the traditions! rules about how 
capitalism has to be run. 

As far as they are concerned the idea of there being a 
real alternative to capitalism. a Socialist social system. is 
gone and forgotten. . 

B.S, 
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“We distributed 30,000 copies of our We also distributed 


300 copies of the money was spent on actual propaganda 


Election Statement in eight areas of Belfast, ‘Comment’, This activity took its toll of and did not find its way into government 
in Derry, Armagh, Newry, Portadown, ~ Party funds. Had it not been for the funds ina lost deposit! We are now recover: 
Lurgan, Larne, Carrickfergus and Lisburn. generous help of the SPGB it would not ing and have plans for producing a new 


This was the widest and biggest distribution have been possible to campaign on such a 


leaflet’ for ‘follow-up’ distribution in’ the 


Of a single Socialist statement in Ireland. large scale, But at least on this occasion all areas where we put the Election Statement.” 
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The Keynesian myth 


SOCIALISTS have always held that the boom-slump cycle and 
periodical unemployment are inherent features of the 
sysicm of production for the market with a view to profit i.e, 
capitalism, But, say the critics, there has been full employ- 
ment in Britain for over 20 years: there has been no slump 
on the scale of the 1930's. Marx, they say, has been proved 
wrong. Capitalism has changed, thanks to the theories and 
polictes of John Maynard Keynes, 

Keynes was a British economist who died just alter the 
last war. He wrote a number of widely-read books on 
cconomic and political matters and held various government 
posts. His theories on how to get full employment and avoid 


slumps are to be found in his General Theory of Employment, ° 


Interest and Money which appeared in 1936, 


The economic’ doctrines Keynes attacked in this book 
taught that capitalism automatically led to the full and most 
ellicient use of productive resources. These doctrines said 
that unemployment was to be explained either by over- 
population or by resirictions on production and trade, such 
as trade unions, State interference and tariffs, Overproduction 
was impossible as “supply creates its own demand”. This 
last dogma was known as Say’s Law after a French economist 
of the carly 19th century, Say argued that as every sale was 
a purchase and vice versa a shortage of purchasing power 
Was Impossible. 

Keynes denied that luissez-fuire capitalism automatically 
led to full employment and went on to show how over- 
production and unemployment could occur: since all that 
Was produced in a given period wasn’t all consumed in that 
period there was a gap between productive capacity and 
what Keynes called Consumption, This Zap was filled by the 
making of means of production or Investment. However as 
Investment depends on what businessmen think are the 
chances of making profits there is no guarantee that this gap 
will be filled. And if it is not filled then there will be idle 
resources and unemployment, 


Keynes suggested ways of overcoming this condition. The 
State should first try to encourage Consumption and Invest- 
meiit. As the poor tend to spend a larger proportion of their 
income than the rich, one Way of encouraging spending, 
Xeynes suggested, was to redistribute some of the income of 
the righ to the poor. Low interest rates might encourage 
businessmen to invest so a policy of reducing the price of 
money by increasing its supply was called for. Keynes believed 
that although these measures were useful they would not be 
enough. In the end the State itself would have to increase 
Ils Own spending and even take steps to control Investment 
directly, 

In overthrowing Say’s Law, Keynes was doing nothing 
new. Marx had done this before when he pointed out that, 
although Say was right abcut every sale being a purchase 
because the buyer and seller were different: people, the seller 
could interrupt circulation if for any reason he didn't re-spend 
the money immediately. Thus both Max and Keynes showed 
how overproduction was possible under capitalism. Marx 
went further and showed how it was also inescapable, 


The basic proposition of the Keynsians comes to this: 
Steady growth at full employment level can be kept if the 
State controls spending and investment so that when a boom 
is developing it cuts down, and when a slump threatens it 
iMcreases its spending, 

Keynes had been a critic of luissez-faire for a long time 
before he wrote his General Theory, He was a member of 
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the Liberal Party and sympathetic to the kind of State 
capitalist schemes the Fabians pushed. When he wrote this 
book he already had an international reputation as a leading 
economist. His book was given wide publicity because in it a 
well-known economist provided a theoretical justification for 
policies already being tried in the 1930's. Keynes's theories 
and policies—equalizing taxation, cheap money, State control 
were eagerly spread by the Labour Party and “progressives” 
generally. After all, this was what they—-and Keynes himself, 
for that matter—had long been advocating. Helped by these 
partisans Keynsian economics has become the dominant 
theory. In Britain it completely conquered the universities 
and government departments, In America some. conservative 
economists are still fighting a rearguard action on behalf of 
laissez-faire against Keynes’ theories which they sce as State 
capitalism (to them “socialism”). 

It is true that Keynsian economics is a theory of State 
capitalism. It is a theory that capitalism can be managed by 
professional economists from Government departments, It is 
Fabianism in a new guise: capitalism run by “experts”, 

In Britain the first Keynsian budget was that of 1940. so 
the “experts” have been in charge for over 25 years. How 
have they fared? Have they been able to control capitalism? 


Under capitalism the market is the king; it decides what is 
produced and when. After the last war there was an expansion 
of the world market which, with a few minor upsets, has 
continued ever since. It is this expansion of the world market 
rather than State control which has been the major factor in 
the relatively full employment in some parts of the world. 


This particular combination of circumstances ‘has 
allowed the Keynsians to claim as the benefits of their 
“economic management” what in fact are the results of 
world market conditions favourable to the Capitalists of the 
countries concerned. The world market has not expanded at 
a Steady rate; it has done so in fits and jerks, This, of course, 
is the boom-slump cycle. In Britain the figures of unemploy- 
ment, industrial production and trade have gone up and 
down with the world market—and the “experts” have been 
unable to do anything about it. Indeed far from these 
“experts” controlling capitalism it is the other way round: 
the Keynsians seated in their government offices have had to 
take orders from the world market. Given a contraction of 
the world market on a large-scale the emptiness of the claims 
of the Keynsians to control capitalism, and especially .its 
boom-slump cycle, would become apparent immediately, 


‘Nor have the “experts” been able to end unemployment. ' 


In many parts of the world unemployment is widespread, in 
the Caribbean and Mediterranean areas to mention just two, 
Keynsians have been unable to do anything about this. Some 
of their thinkers have admitted this and call the unemploy- 
ment in these areas “Marxian” as Opposed to the “Keynsian” 
unemployment they can cure. Very clever! as if this unem- 
ployment wasn’t connected with the relatively full employment 
elsewhere: For these unemployed are the reserve army of 
labour Marx talked about. They are drawn on by industries 
in the dominant capitalist countries as and when required to 
produce for the world market. 

Keynsian €conomics—a combination of a policy of 
“inflation” and the rule of economic “experts”—is not at all 
What it is made out to be. It has not, and cannot, control 
capitalism in the ways that it claims. 


A.L.B, 
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The real significance of the talks at 
fashkent had nothing to do with the 
dramatic death of Mr. Shastri, even 
though this did provide the press with 
copy for a lot of articles representing the 
man who had carried out India’s warlike 
foreign policy as a veritable Dove of 
Peace. 

We are used to such mush by now. 
What really mattered about Tashkent was 
that it was the Soviet Union which called 
the two sides together and which, when 
the talks looked like breaking down, 
spared no effort to get an agreement. 


The final communique mentioned the - 


two leaders’ “deep appreciation and 
gratitude” to the Russian negotiators, and 
well it might. But the Soviet too, 
should have given their thanks to some- 
body, because their intervention in the 
dispute was anything but coincidental 
and was inspired by anything but con- 
cern for the security of other countries. 

It is clear that Russia’s interest in 
pacifyiny the Indian continent arises 
from its struggle with China. It would 
be disastrous for Moscow if the Indo/ 
Pakistan conflict were to get out of hand; 
apart from anything else, the continuing 
clash between these two countries gives 


More murders 


Ever since the abolition of the death 
penalty, a careful watch has been kept 
on the murder statistics by those people 
who think that the only fit and just fate 
for a murderer is to be hanged by the 
neck, alone and ignominiously, until he 
be dead, 

The Home Office figure for crimes 
provisionally classed as murder during 
the first nine months of 1965 
on this basis, and with a little statistical 
juggling, and with a little emotion toused 
by admittedly rousing cases such as the 
“Murder on the Moors” trial, some sec- 
lions of the popular press have published 
the conclusion that since the Silverman 
Bill became law murderers are running 
riot. 

In fact, the figures prove nothing of 
the kind. The provisional figure for mur- 
ders need bear no relation to the figure 
of crimes which are finally recorded as 
such, (In 1959, for example the pro- 
visional and final figures were 192 and 
I41—in 1960 217 and 135.) 

So a higher provisional figure for 1965 


‘does not necessarily mean that the final 


Slanificance of Tashkent 


China an opportunity to sign’ “neace 
pacts” with one or the other, perhaps to 
send “volunteers” to fight: there. 

On the other hand, a stable India, 
friendly to Russia, forms a very impor- 
tant part of a defensive cordon around 
China. Who is to say that one day there 
will not be Russian missile bases in India, 
trained on Chinese cities? 

Now the truly striking thing about all 
this is that Russia has been allowed to 
intervene, and to exert considerable in- 
fluence, without any protest from, indeed 
with the encouragement of, the Western 
powers, 

Only a few years ago this situation 
would have brought the two sides in the 
Cold War close to a shooting match. And 
only a little farther back the same situa- 
tion was a persistent nightmare of British 
Foreign Secretaries, obsessed as they had 
to be with the priority of keeping Russia 
out of India, and so denying her an out- 
let to the rich markets, plantations and 
mines of the Far East. 

Times, as they say, have changed. 
British Imperialism was once thought to 
be the greatest possible threat to the 
world’s peace. There was certainly plenty 
of evidence of its ruthlessness, and of 


number of cases of murder will turn 
out higher. The provisional figure can 
be affected by all sorts of influences, not 
the least of which is a concern on the 
part of the police for public and parlia- 
mentary interest in the matter. 

If the murder statistics—for this coun- 
try and for others, and for any period— 
prove anything it is that the death penalty 
has no influence in the matter. Punish- 
ing a murderer does nothing to help his 
victim, neither does it safeguard the 
future victims of other killers. 

This can be extended to other crimes. 
There is no call to be particularly sym- 
pathetic to the criminal, who after all is 
making the best of a particularly bad 
world for himself, much as any law- 
abiding bank clerk. But facts are facts. 

Severe punishment—the cat, the birch, 
the hangman’s rope—has no effect on 
crime. A book published some time ago 
(The Courage of His Convictions, by 
Tony Parker and Robert Allerton) drove 
this point home. 

But at the same time, it pointed out 
that the go-soft-on-the-criminal school 
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the deaths and troubles it caused. ‘This 
led many people to assume that the end 
of the British Empire would mean a safer. 
happier world, 

Yet now that this has happened, now 
that Britain calmly looks on while its old 
adversary walks into an area over which 
bitter wars were once fought, what has 
happened to the peace of the world? 

We are threatened with greater and 
more terrifying wars than ever. There 
is as much, if not more, tension in the 
world than there ever was. There are stil! 
great power blocs, confronting each other 
over the markets and the raw materials 
of the world, 

The reason for this is simple. The 
wars of capitalism are not caused by any 
particular line-up of powers, nor by the 
dominance of any one country. They are 
caused by the basic nature of capitalism 
itself, which cannot help but divide the 
world into competing units. 

The dream of the old-time Indian 
nationalists may have been realised, and 
the nightmare of the old-time English 
Foreign Office have come true. But the 
black and fearsome reality of capitalism 
—which is neither a dream nor a night- 
mare—remains with us all the time. 


Was equally wrong. They merely dis- 
gusted the criminal, who preferred to 
know where he stood rather than be 
patronised and manipulated. 

The effect to beat down the criminal 
by punishment, or to talk him round 
with kindness, has taken up a lot of 
society's time and energy. And. in the 
result the crime figures go up. or down. 
quite unaffected by the methods which 
are used to deal with the problem. 

In the process, a lot of favourite 
theories on both sides of the argument 
have been discredited. Most have been 
replaced by other, equally discreditable, 
theories. 

The fact is that modern crime has its 
roots in modern capitalist society. Areas 
like Harlem, or the Gorbals, are a stand- 
ing incentive to crime, because the best 
way to survive there is on your wits. 
and to strike first and talk afterwards. 

Add to this the fact that capitalist so- 
clety is One of privilege, where possession 
counts for everything, and you have the 
start of an explanation of, and therefore 
a cure for, the mass of crime which is 
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such a problem all over the world today, 
Whatever conclusions the criminolo- 
gists reach over the new murder figures, 


and whether the death penalty comes 
back or not, of one thing we can be sure. 


Without an understanding ie 


Labour waves the big stick 


Mr. Ray Gunter, who has always 
prided himself on his affection for blunt 
speaking, opened the New Year in 
characteristic style. 

Up and down the country he went, 
making speeches with but a single theme: 


We must find a means of making the 
country understand that we can spend 
only what we earn. . , (Blackburn, Sth 
January) 


We as a nation are living beyond our 

means (Ilford, 8th January) 

The reasop{for )Mr. Gunter’s panic 
was, as wea ow, that we are all 
living much too luxuriously, taking wages 
which are far too high, doing hardly 
any work in return, spending long holi- 
days abroad and so on. 

So Mr. Gunter and his colleagues 
speak up, treading a path well worn by 
previous Labour Ministers. But really, 
they have little to complain about. There 
is one thing they are forgetting. 


It is now Labour Party policy to wave 
an enormous stick over workers’ heads in 
the matter of wage increases: “If we "an- 
not or will not match our productivity 
{Oo our spending,” threatened Mr. Gun- 
ter, “Unemployment will arise.” 

Now the Labour Party always claimed 
that it was the Tories who would have 
to use threats in wage negotiations, and 
that a Labour government would be able 
to use its close ties with the unions to 
keep wages in check without having a 
stand-up fight. 

In fact, the opposite has happened; the 
Conservatives leaned only very lightly on 
the unions and Labour Ministers have 
used threats. 

What the Labour Party's propaganda 


“Overlooked—not accidently, of course— 


was that a Labour government would be 
committed to running capitalism. with all 
its conflicting interests-—in this particular 
case the clash between workers and 


Letter: CONFUSION ABOUT RELIGION 


Sir, 

It appears that there is a lot of confused 
thinking amongst socialists on the subject 
of religion. It is not necessary here to 20 
into the evidence there is to show that God 
exists. but if this is so, as millions believe, 
then He must exist forever—even under 
Socialism. Now, essentially religion should 
be an expression of this belief at all times 
regardless of what type of system we live 
under. It is grossly unfair that socialists 
should attempt to link up religion with 
capitalism by exaggerating, as your Decem- 
ber 1965 issue does, examples from the 
history of religion in order to shake beliefs 
of people. And the sad thing about it is 
that these instances have no relevance at all 
lo the true purpose and meaning of religion. 
Many traditional concepts and practices of 
religion may have to be reviewed, rein- 
terpreted, condemned or even discarded 
without in any way affecting the real signi- 
ficance of religion. 

Furthermore, if the existence of God is a 
reality. then how can vou say. as you did 


in your December issue, that “socialism 
involves a rejection of leadership” which | 
Suppose includes religious _ leadership? 
Surely, religious leadership must exist even 
under socialism because the need for 
religion will not disappear then, It appears 
that socialists are determined to keep 
religion out of socialism, It is amusing to 
think that this is analogous to aeronautical 
engineers engaged in designing a plane but 
determined to disregard gravitational forces! 

Socialist theory in relation to religion is 
based solely on certain practices in the name 
of religion in the past. In doing so they 
overlook the relevance and significance of 
the essentials of religion. This I think is the 
reason why socialism does not appear to be 
gaining momentum in certain European and 
many non European countries. 

It is unfortunate that religious sentiments 
have been exploited at times for the ultimate 
triumph of capitalism, but need this be so, 
and need socialism and religion be incom- 
patible? 

Or. does the answer lie in the fact that 
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and of the problems it causes, crime will 
continue to flourish unhealthily in’ our 
midst. 


employers over wages, hours and so on. 

In face of this clash, and in face of the 
conditions of labour shortage which 
generally favour the workers when it 
comes to a fight, the exhortations and 
the threats which come in so steady a 
stream - from Labour Ministers are 
powerless. 

There is no cause to offer them any 
sympathy. They asked for power to try 
to run British capitalism. And they got 
it. | 

After all, the big reason why the 
Labour Party got where it is today is 
that it has never encouraged the work- 
ing class to face the facts of capitalism. 
There is an especial irony in the fact that 
those same workers who in their ignor- 
ance put the Labour Party into power 
are now themselves, unwittingly or no, 
forcing a Labour government to face 
some of the unpleasant facts of the capi- 
talist social system, 


socialists themselves have not really under- 
stood the true meaning of religion perhaps 
because their knowledge of religion is con- 
fined to Christianity only and hence they 
tend to regard religion as . something 
dispensable. 

Capitalism may be an abominable system, 
but then, to me, Socialism with its exclusion 
of religion from its theory is totally out- 
dated and irrelevant. 

N. J. VERGER. London, N.W.AL. 


REPLY 


It Mr. Verjee wants to convince us that 
God exists, and will exist under Socialism, 
he really must do better than airily say that 
it is “not necessary here to go into the 
evidence . . .” For if there is no adequate 
evidence, there is no reason to say that God 
exists, and Mr. Verjee's case falls, 

It is worthwhile, then, for us to 20 into 
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The passing show 


Radio Rot 


I have to make an admission that I do 
like listening to the radio—and watching 
the TV, too, when I get the chance, which 
as I don't have.a TV set is not very 
often, Of course, you have to use dis- 
crimination in choice of programmes and 
learn to resist the mesmeric elect of the 
box. There is, after all, a little switch on 
one side and this must be firmly turned 
olf if you are not to sit through pro- 
grammes such as “Take Your Pick” with 
Michael Miles or “Juke Box Jury” with 
David Jacobs, This was a cruel lesson | 

varned when I did have a set, but maybe 

there was some value in watching them 
once or twice—a sort of immunisation 
process, 

Of course, not all the radio and telly 
programmes \are “light,” at least not 
intentionally so. There are some pretty 
good documentary features which are 


useful as far as they go, and the B.B.C. 


does encourage some controversial dis- 
cussions in programmes like “Any Ques- 
lions.” And they can be quite enjoyable 
providing you don’t get too het up at the 
puerile questions which they deal with 
in all solemnity. If you are a Socialist, 
you will naturally feel it just that much 
more acutely. 

For a Socialist is so very aware of the 


this “evidence”, The case for religion is 
expressed entirely in terms of man’s material 
environment and therefore reflects that 
environment. Thus as our knowledge of our 
environment has developed religious “evi- 
dence” has been forced to change its ground. 
This is why the Church in many parts of 
the world is now in turmoil, with prominent 
clerics challenging some of its most 
cherished beliefs and dogmas. 

In any case, religion is nothing if it is 
not a faith; it should not rely on material 
evidence. To use Mr. Verjee’s own example, 
a religious person should accept that, if 
God wills it, he could fly. It is the material- 
ist who argues that man must first learn 
about gravity and all the other essentials of 
aeronautics, It is not faith, but material 
knowledge, which keeps men orbiting in 
space, 

Socialists reject leadership of all kinds 
because Socialism can only be established 
by a politically conscious working class. 
When the workers in the mass have gained 
the knowledge needed to bring in Socialism 


really big problems of the world and how 
to solve them, that it must be like twist- 
ing the knife in a wound to hear the 
questions panel heatedly discussing 
whether Bernard Levin should be more 
polite or whether gambling winnings 
should be taxed. The piffling, inconse- 
quential drivel that some of the “per- 
sonalities” talk at a time when millions 
are starving and the world is dangerously 
close to a third big war, has to be heard 
to be believed, Even the “serious” com- 
mentators rarely get anywhere near a 
fundamental consideration of the way we 
live today, 

But after all is said and dune, it should 
be no more than we expect. The BBC, 
ITV, Pirate Pops as well, can only in the 
main reflect public interest and as we are 
all too painfully aware, this does not 
include a serious consideration of the 
Socialist case. Which is the real reason 
behind the consistent refusal of the 
powers-that-be to grant time on the air 
to our Party. When Socialist ideas are 
much more widely accepted and discussed 
we will not have to pester the authori- 
ties for a measly five minutes. They will 
be asking us instead, 


Goodbye to the Afternoon Nap 
It is just another of the many nasty 
tendencies of capitalism that it is con- 


they will know how to act and will not 
need leaders to tell them how to think and 
what to do. This includes religious leaders, 
who cannot be seen in isolation from the 
world in which they operate. It should be 
remembered that, when they are not too 
busy making “infallible” statements on 
doctrine, men like the Pope and Aga Khan 
are mainly concerned with wielding the 
enormous political power which they have. 
Religion has always supported property 
society, with all its oppressions, in one 
shape or another. Mr. Verjee asks “, . 
need this be so... ?” but the fact is that 
religious leaders have always thought that 
it should be so. He should really be arguing 
with them, and not with us, on the point. 
Mr. Verjee also mentions the “true mean- 
ing” and the “real significance” of religion. 
These are confusing and meaningless 
phrases, typical of much religious thinking. 
Almost every religious person has a different 
idea of the “true meaning” of his faith: and 
Who is to say when we have come upon 
the “real significance” of religion? Hitler 
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stantly on the lookout for opportunities 
to abolish or whittle down those of our 
leisurely customs which interfere with 
production and profits. In our December 
issue, we recalled how the 12 days of 
Christmas was very quickly reduced to 
One when the industrial revolution got 
under way, and although we get more 
than one day nowadays, it is nowhere 
near the original number. But even then, 
we were wrong to take it, according to 
some newspapers who seem. to place the 
national productivity drive before all 
else, 

Then again, sorne of our older readers 
may recall the circumstances under which 
pub licensing hours inthis country were 
restricted. When my father was a boy, 
the public houses were usually open all 
day, some from 6am till midnight, but 
the First World War stopped all that, It 
was found that there was a tendency for 
munitions workers to spend their over- 
time earnings over the bar and to miss 
some of their shifts, so the licensing hours 
were severely curtailed and remained 
essentially so until fairly recently when 
there were minor revisions. Nothing 
really to do with any concern for our 
health-—this time it was munitions pro- 
duction which caused the axe to be 
wielded, 


[continued next page 


had his ideas on the subject and so did the 
millions of Protestants, Catholics, Muslims 
etc. on both sides who were busily killing 
each other during the World Wars. 
Socialists do not reject religion because 
of what Mr. Verjee calls * certain 
practices in the name of religion in the 
past.” We reject it because it does not fit 
the facts; it does nothing to explain man’s 
environment; it offers a blind faith in the 
workings of a supernatural being in place 
of the materialist’s scientific analysis which 
goes to the roots of social development and 
Which stands up to practical examination. 
Religion supports capitalism. as it sup: 
ported other property societies, because jt 
encourages people who are oppressed to 
suffer their burdens humbly. living in hopes 
of the after world, This is a confusing and 
misleading philosophy, and one which 
diverts the working class from what should 
be their first object—gaining the knowledge 
needed to set up a Socialist society of 
freedom. plenty and brotherhood. 
EDITORIAL COMMILIE 
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No doubt you can think of other 
cxamples such as the shifting of May 
Day to the first Sunday in the month, 
and thus you might be inclined to think 
that it's a good job workers have 
struggled over the years to increase the 
paid holidays allowed by their individual 
cinployers, 

Britain is not, of course, the only 
country where the cry is for more work 
and less leisure. You would never have 
thought ‘that the afternoon siesta, such 
a part of life for those in hotter countries, 
would go; yet this is what looks like 
happening in Chile. The government 
there has decreed that the four hour 
lunch period be reduced to 30 minutes. 
and that all bars close between mid-day 
and 7pm cach day, 

Perhaps, as the Evening Standard 
cditorial of January 8th pointed out, 
somewhat slyly, the indigestion pill manu- 
facturers, will doa roaring trade and the 
ruling class will get some increased pro- 
duction and profits. But for the Chilean 
workers it is the same sad Story of the 
reduction of their leisure time and per- 
haps an increase in stomach ulcers. For 
as the Evening Standard also points out: 
“A half-hour hastily snatched lunch 
brecds ulcers faster than almost anything 
clse in the world,” | 


More New Year Hypocrisy 


It was perhaps in the nature of 
capitalist politics that the late premier of 
India,*Mr. Shastri, should receive praises 
and tributes following his death on 
January Ith. With China breathing 


Government 


Insight into Government 
by Lord Craigton, Pitman 21s. 


This little book is intended as’ a primer 
for those who want to play the game of 
hourgeois politics. It is written by a Con: 
servative peer for the benefit of “individuals 
and organizations who desire to exert 
influence on the British Government” jn 
order to “get things done’. The multitude of 
tedious activities with which Lord Craigton 
concerns himself are those aimed at the 
endless reform of capitalism. Naturally, the 
socialist. movement --whose Object is the 
establishment of a system of society on an 


hotly down their necks, there had heen 
strenuous efforts by USSR to patch up 
the India-Pakistani quarrel, and Mr. 
Shastri’s death occurred only a few hours 
after he had signed a peace agreement 
with the Pakistan president Ayub Khan. 

Doubtless it came as a shock to various 
Statesmen, not least the Soviet Prime 
Minister, Mr, Kosygin, but  Shastri’s 
demise is not likely to have any great or 
lasting effect on the world situation, des- 
pite the sloppy tributes of Harold Wilson 
and Lyndon Johnson, The U.S. Presi- 
dent was true to his usual hypocritical 
form when he spoke of the news as “a 
tragic blow to the hopes of mankind for 
peace and progress,” 

Indeed, the history of Shastri’s short 
term as Premicr (a mere 18 months or 
so) has been anything but peaceful. In 
that time he had been involved in clashes 
with China and Pakistan and had Openly 
stated that his government were con- 
sidering the production of a nuclear 
bomb. Previously he served under Nehru, 
whose government went to war Originally 
with Pakistan over the Kashmir issue, 


_ and not so long ago annexed Portuguese 


Goa. In dealing with striking workers, 
Shastri’s government was just as brutal 
and repressive as its predecessors, 

But all this you are not Supposed to 
remember as canting politicians heap 
praise on the dead man’s shoulders. And 
the tragedy of it is that many workers 
will indeed not remember, even though 
the events were all so very recent, It 
is the Socialist who will bear it all in 
mind and point out. that despite his 
apparent gentleness as a person, Shastri 


entirely different basis~ is considered too 
trivial to warrant any consideration, 

We can, however, endorse two of the 
points which Lord Craigton makes, Firstly, 
that the House of Commons is the seat of 
power in Great Britain. Secondly, that the 
State machinery of capitalist society is 
manned by paid officials and civil servants 
members of the working class. But his lord- 
ship is blissfully unaware of the irony of 
such ‘a situation—where the working class 
loyally runs capitalism in the interest of its 
capitalist masters and uses its voting power 
lo perpetuate its own degraded status, 

_ This book, then, contains little of any 
Importance to the workers. Socialism will 
not be achieved by attempts at exerting 
pressure and influence on a government 
which has been elected for the declared 


purpose of administering British capitalism. 
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was one of Capitalism’s politicians, and 
in that role, he was as much an enemy 
of the working class as Winston Churchill 
or Adolf Hitler, 


Gaypers 


“In 1960 nearly seven and a half million 
people in the United Kingdom were 
living in poverty, defined as below. the 
National Assistance standard.” (Report by 
Professors Smith and Townsend 23.12.65.) 


“Mr. Jack Stone. who has resigned as 
managing director of Lloyds Packaging 
Warchouses, is reported to be in line for 
a Golden handshake ‘well in excess of 
£50,000." (Guardian 10.1.6.) 


“Protecting — this (copper) trade is not 
merely a matter of charity towards Zam- 
bia since about 45 per cent. of Britain's 
copper comes from the Zambian mines.” 
(Guardian report 7.1.66.) 


“... Only by accepting a less ambitious 
full employment target will employment 
be brought under control,” (Daily Tele 
graph editorial 10,1.66.) 


“Aspro-Nicholas Ltd. said last night that 
it was prepared to send Oxfam and War 
on Want £250,000 worth of tablets which 
were being withdrawn from the market 
© +.” (Guardian 11.1.66.) 


“The Duchess of Norfolk js planning a 
banquet for 300 dogs in the grounds of 
Arundel Castle, to raise funds for a Stray 
dog Sanctuary.” (Guardian 10. 1.66.) 


"... Labour won the last election. and 
is proving a visibly non-Socialist party.” 
(The Economist 8.1.66.) 
“Christmas, for me. is out of this world.” 
(The Bishop of Guildford in his Christ- 
mas Day broadcast.) 

BleG, 


Those who fooled themselves into thinking 
otherwise are having this lesson painfully 
taught to them at present, But one useful 
fact does emerge from Lord Craigton’s 
sketch of the machinery of government. If 
a majority of working men and women, 
equipped with a knowledge of what social- 
ism is and how it may be realised, chose to 
elect Socialist delegates to the national 
parliaments nothing could Stand between 
them and the classless reorganisation of 
society. But the workers have no need to 
glean such information from Lord Craig- 
ton’s over-priced book. Throughout this 
century the SPGB has been putting forward 
the case that, once a consciously organised 
Working class has captured the coercive 
apparatus of the State. this may be con- 
verted into the agent of emancipation, 

As long as working men look to their 
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Letter from Austria 


Like many other parts of Europe, 
Austria has been celebrating a jubilee— 
the twentieth anniversary of “the libera- 
tion from the autocratic rule of Hitler 
Germany”, We have for months past 
been reminded of the marvel of recon- 
struction, the rebuilding of the City of 
Vienna. In a thousand variations we 
have been told of the “Austrian 
Miracle”, praised for our industry, the 
return of prosperity, and the country’s 
great reputation in the world = both East 
and West. 

Remember the tragedy of Vienna, 
devastated by War and thrown into a 
chaotic state, without transport, gas, 
clectric or water supplies. Women with 
pails and bottles trekked to the Vienna 
Woods to get water from the springs 
there, while old people and children 
ransacked the forest for fuel. In the city, 
the fire brigades just could not cope with 
the fires which raged everywhere. The 
police force ceased to function for a 
lime and looting was rife. As the 
Arheiter-Zeitung of April 27th last 
SUS !—— 

Deserted flats looted; the ordeal of tens 
of thousands of women outraged by 
demoralised and degraded  soldateska; 
what the old and sick suffered in those 
days beggars description. With no hos- 
pital transport, the death rate rose enor- 
mously; the dead were packed in paper 
und transported on improvised vehicles 
to the cemetry, or unceremoniously in- 
lerred in the nearest park. 

And now we are bidden to admire the 
wonderful reconstruction, including that 
of the army, which celebrated the day of 
peace and freedom by holding the greatest 
military parade ever in Austria. 
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leaders and the apologists of capitalism for 
political inspiration they will stay where 
they are—propertyless wage earners at the 
Whim of capital. When they choose to shake 
off their lethargy and work it out for them- 
selves there'll be a different tale to tell. 
Until such time there will continue to be 
« market for such books as this. 


Russia 


An Atlas of Soviet Affairs by Robert N. 
Vaafe and Robert C. Kingsbury (Methuen, 
7s. 6d) 


‘This is the latest in a paperback series; 


others have been Atlases of African and of 
World affairs 


Had the collapse been caused by an 
earthquake or some other blind force of 
nature, bitter memories of the ordeal 
would understandably be eclipsed by the 
gencral satisfaction and pride in the 
speedy work of reconstruction. But it is 
the capitalist class who have good reason 
to rejoice. Indeed, eleven thousand of 
them can now show taxable incomes of 
a million schillings a year, while in Ger- 
many, the “patriotic zeal” has produced 
sixty-six thousand millionaires, 

For the workers it was not so much 
the impulses of patriotic fervour as the 
urgent need to find employment and earn 
Wages again, that compelled the desti- 
‘tute to take up any dirty and miserably 
paid jobs in the way of clearing up the 
mess and setting the factories and ser- 
Vices going again. What indeed has the 
working class to show after those twenty 
years of toil? The same sort of poverty 
and insecurity as before the war; a 

Ke 
worse housing problem, not to mention 
the fear of yet another war, 

The question we should in any case 
ask is: Why had this tremendous work 
and painful healing of the awful wounds 
become necessary in the first place? The 
responsibility for the catastrophe must 
be sought within the structure of modern 
capitalism throughout the world --it was 
not due to some force in nature beyond 
the control of man. And so it should 
also be asked, if such horrors are fore- 
seeable and preventable, why were they 
not prevented? Because quite clearly 
capilalism’s top luminaries, the supposed 
experts on social affairs, are quite power- 
less to do so, The system they are run- 


Maps are useful, indeed fascinating, things 
also be exciting, and can tell a story of 
more than a country’s physical features. 

An Atlas of Soviet Affairs illustrates the 
growth of the Russian state, from the Great 
Duchy of Moscow in the late 15th Century. 
It shows the steady Russian expansion into 
Europe and the Far East, the spheres of 
influence which the present great Soviet 
Union dominates and where it now conflicts 
with the United States. 

There is one map which tells, with its 
arrows and dotted lines, of the deportations 
under Stalin of the Volga Germans, the 
Crimean Tatars and the North Caucasians. 
The text, in a stunning understatement. says 
that the deportations took place “ 
with great loss of life...” 

There is a lot to be learued trom this 


. often 
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ning is bigger than they, which explains 
why they have not fulfilled their election 
pledges or solved any of the major 
social problems, 

And when the war came along, they 
were caught up in its maelstrom and 
look an active part in, or hekped to 
Organise the orgies of massacre and 
devastation, Some also committed 
“atrocities” and were eventually tried, 
convicted and hanged. How then can 
the mass of humanity - the “non-expert” 
and “non-educated” continue to trust 
leaders and “Personalities”? The answer 
is that they will do so, with continuing 
misery, until they realise that what they 
need are not “great men” but Socialist 
knowledge and the self reliance arising 
from it. 

No blind forces of nature can be 
blamed for the destruction of Warsaw. 
Roiterdam, Stalingrad, Dresden, Hiro- 
shima and Coventry, the devastation of 
London, Berlin and Vienna. Responsi- 
bility for this must rest squarely with 
world capitalism. This system exists for 
the profit of a privileged minority, not 
for the benefit of humanity as a whole. 

Obviously, then, there is nothing 
surprising, mysterious or inexplicable if 
periodically such a system of inherent 
glaring contradictions and evils runs 
amuck and plays tricks on normally 
intelligent people, “intellectuals” and 
“non-intellectuals” alike, who Operate, 
serve, and vote for it. It breeds war and 
strife in which the masters use every 
device to stimulate antagonism and 
hatred between the world’s workers who 


(continued bottom next page) 
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little book, of the Soviet Union's physical 
geography, its history, economy and com- 
munications. The idea behind it. if not 
new, is excellent; but the question is whether 
a paperback can do proper justice to it. 

The authors are University professors in 
the United States, They are not misled by 
the all too common delusion that the con- 
Hict between Russia and America is one of 
ideology; they show that it is anything but. 

The commentary alongside the maps is 
balanced and occasionally there is a flash of 
humour, grim or wry or sardonic; “. . , the 
abstention of Albania from COMECON is 
a relatively minor economic problem and 
is probably compensated for by the recent 
addition of the Mongolian People’s Republic 
(Outer Monyolia) 
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“Alcoholics numerous 


Attention has been focussed recently on 
the “problem drinkers”, Somebody has 
been counting their cost. In the 
December issue of Business, the Manage- 
ment Journal, it is claimed that the 
annual cost of alcoholism to British 
industry is £61 millions in absenteeism 
alone. It is claimed that of the total 
working population, two to three per 
cent are “problem drinkers”, The same 
percentage is given also for Amcrica. 

It is a typical piece of commercial 
cynicism tO measure and describe a 
problem in money terms. Officially, the 
most disturbing aspect of widespread 
alcoholism is not the tragedy of people 
who _require opiates to fortify their 
existence, but the loss of £61 million. 
Indeed, it is this loss that qualifies 
alcoholism as a problem. 

Of course, employers will never rest in 
their attempts to find the ideal labour 
force. Workers are besieged by exhorta- 
lions {0 be conscientious, sober, hard 
working, honest and thrifty. In short, 
workers are asked to practice all the so- 
called virtues of moral and political con- 
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are to do the fighting. 
As our pamphlet The Racial Problem 
so aply put it: — 

From the cradle to the grave, they are 
subjected to a mass of propaganda which 
deadens their minds, works on their pre- 
judices, and endeavours by every means 
possibic to turn their thoughts away 
from the real cause of their troubles— 
capitalism, with its wages and money 
system. 
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formity which assure their maximum 
exploitation as wage slaves. The curse 
of capitalism—for the capitalists—has 
always been that the units of labour 
power comprising the working class are 
also human beings. Regrettably they 
are not merely machines with .brains;- 
they are emotionally volatile, physically 
vulnerable; they give under pressure. 
Addiction to alcohol is found at all 
levels of industry and commerce. The 
executive, the manager, the clerk, the 
shop floor operative. The kind of drink 
varies with the income bracket, from 
wines and spirits, beer, cheap wines, 
down to the cheapest of all, methylated 
spirits. The meths drinker has reached 
the stage of total degeneracy, a derelict 
hulk, rather than a vital human being, 


The meths drinkers are the most 
pathetic of all, lost in a twilight world of 
doped unreality. With personalities 
destroyed and contact with fellow human 
beings broken down, they are inter- 
rogated in decrepit cellars by naive Social 
workers, Why were they sleeping rough? 
Had they no accommodation at all? 
Had they any money? Had they jobs? 
In their cases, the National Assistance 
Board is interested, again counting the 
cost of subsidising the unemployable. 


- It is typical that blame for alcoholism 
should be put on the individual. The 


_ very phrase “problem drinker” em- 


phasises not the plight of the sufferer 
but his nuisance value. For the heavy 
drinker, alcohol becomes the buffer 
between his sober self and an intolerable 
reality. Alcohol in fact becomes a sub- 
stitute for living. For the man who 
needs alcohol to see the day through, 
his drinks are the terms on which he is 
prepared to adjust himself to an existence 
that he despises. Though he may not be 
aware of it, alcohol is the repudiation of 
a life to which he sees no alternative, 
Unfortunately the disease easily generates 
its Own momentum, sometimes ending in 
a complete personal capitulation to the 
meths bottle. 

Nevertheless to the conventional 
moralist, the individual js completely in 
the wrong. In those who are worried 
about the money cost of alcoholism, 
there is no ¢riticism of society. It is the 
individual who must conform; if he does 
not or cannot, then at best he is lazy or 
weak, lacking in the’ necessary will to 
make the adjustment, 


Alcohol is only one of the substitutes 
that men grasp in their flight from 
reality. There are others, Suicide and 
mental illness are equally results of the 
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cmotional stress that capitalist society 
imposes on humanity. The existence of 
all these problems is part of man’s un- 
conscious protest against a sociely that 
not only denies his necds but actively 
destroys him. 

The term “social workers” is an 
exquisite euphemism for individuals who 
are attempting to minimise the cost of 
capitalism’s worst effects. Even so, their 
work is useful in documenting the 
incidence of such problems as alcoholism. 
To put these facts in perspective it is 
necessary to clear away such concepts as 
‘ problem drinkers”, “social misfits”, etc. 
This phraseology by itself places the 
onus of responsibility on the individual. 
It fails to relate the incidence of 
alcoholism to the social pressures bearing 
on the individual, It implicitly en- 
courages the view of the individual as a 
failure rather than a possible victim. In 
fact, by endorsing the status quo, this 
view of the problem guarantees its con- 
tinuance. The use of phrases like 
“social failures” partly contributes to the 
problem. Surely it is this background 
of successes and failures, the empty com- 
petitive values of propertied society from 
which people seek a refuge in drink, 

In the short term, the incidence of 
alcoholism will probably increase. 
Capitalism cannot avoid a continuing 
ferment of discontent, albeit generally 
expressed in negative ways, through hate, 
violence, cynicism and even despair. 
Paradoxically, this may form a back- 
ground for building up useful knowledge 
about where man’s true interests lic, 

PL. 


ee ee 


“Loan to Lawson” continued 


were getting less than £1.000 and 25 mil- 
lion were getting less than £1,500 per 
year. If we average this out, it means 
that 80 per cent. were receiving an in- 
come equal to the amount paid by Mr. 
Lawson in mortgage interest, whereas 
his income, if the Councillor's figures arc 
correct, place him in the top 129,000, or 
the top | per cent. of the income table. 

That “some are more equal than 
others” is true not only in Kensington 
and Chelsea but throughout the land. 
But perhaps the last word should go 
to Mr. Lawson, who wrote his first 
column as the new editor of “Spectator” 
on 7th January 1966; after all, he said, 
the Council will be making a profit from 
the mortgage they granted him. What 
more could a Tory ask, or give. 


RAY GUY 
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House loan to Nigel Lawson 


The Conservative Party champions the 
cause Of those who support the unequal 
society. They justify this by asserting 
that some individuals achicve success be-~ 
cause they have an ability greater than 
others. They hold that this success en- 
titles them to a larger share of the 
material things of life. | have often 
wondered if it were not possible to pul 
a figure or ratio to this allegedly justifi- 
able difference in consumption. ft now 
appears from the housing commiltee of 
the Conservative Kensington and Chel- 
seca Council that a reasonable ratio is 
of the order of 50:1. 

In this borough of the Greater Lon- 
don Council, embracing the highly 
fashionable Hyde Park Gate and the 
highly condemnable Notting Hill area, 
Mr. Nigel Lawson is buying a house. 
He is the new editor of “Spectator,” a 
former financial journalist and speech 
writer for Sir Alec Douglas Home. The 
house in Hyde Park Gate was valued by 
the Council at £34,000. The value placed 
ona property by a building society, local 
council or any other lending body is 
gencrally about 85 per cent. of the cur- 
rent market price, which Jeaves the lender 


JOE CLARKE 


Nottingham Branch members, have suf- 
fered a very great loss, by the death of our 
friend and comrade, Joe Clarke. 

Joe was the last of three brothers. all 
dedicated Socialists, and Party members 
over 38 years, who lived at Burton on 
Trent. Their role in the Party did not bring 
them into great prominence, for they were 
neither speakers nor writers; the work they 
did was that performed by the persistent 
plodders, whom the Party could not do 
without. Selling literature, discussing and 
exchanging socialist ideas wherever possible, 
collecting funds to finance Party propa- 
ganda, and last but not least, attending 
political meeting to question and challenge 
the veracity of statements made by 
capitalist politicians, 

Joc was able to talk quite freely on 
politics, economics, philosophy, science and 
space, astronomy, and a subject uncommon, 
but nevertheless one which he felt to be 
iMportant: “health culture”. In pursuit of 
kood health Joe took a daily dip in the 
River Trent, winter and summer, during 
the whole of his adult life, and was a 
vegetarian, Indeed, he did survive many 
nesses in his later years and these were 
contracted no doubt through cycling long 
journeys, in all weather, while doing Party 


Work, 


Although he was 79 years of age when he 
died, many of his comrades and friends 


a margin if the mortgagor should default 
on the repayments, when the property 
would have to be sold quickly. In order 
(» complete his purchase, Mr. Lawson, 
or his agents, applied to the Kensington 
and Chelsea Council for a mortgage of 
£20,000. And got it. | 

The Labour Party opposition on the 
Council objected to the loan. — Firstly 
they claimed the money could have been 
better advanced on say five £4,000 mort- 
gages, or, alternatively, it could have 
been loaned to one of the borough's 
housing associations, who could have 
utilised the money to house 50 people. 

So there we have it: a loan to Mr. 
Lawson or a Joan to 50 other people 
via a housing association. “To take sides 
in this squabble is entirely to miss the 
point, which is that the housing shortage 
is One aspect of the general problem of 
poverty. 

When questioned about the housing 
problem, the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain has often given the quick answer, 
to better illustrate the question, that the 
housing problem is only a problem for 
the working class, and has instanced the 
voluminous advertisements for houses for 


thought he would go on for ever for he 
was virile and strong, and carried on_ his 
usual activities until his last days. 

Men of Joe’s calibre are difficult to 
replace, but there is no doubt that the work 
that Joe did for the Party with such great 
enthusiasm will give inspiration to those left 
behind to carry on the struggle. 

J, CUTHBERTSON. 


BILLY ILES 


In December a group of members 
altended a crematorium in Guildford, 
Surrey, to say a last and sad farewell to an 
old comrade, O. C. Iles, who had been ill 
for some time with cancer. 

Billy Iles, as he was always known to us, 
joined the Party in 1911 and was active for 
years in London as a writer, speaker and 
doing the routine work at Head Office, until 
his work finally took him to Liverpool. 

He was called up during the First World 
War but refused to join the army. He 
managed to keep out of trouble during the 
war, although he never left London, by 
taking various jobs ‘on night work at 
Covent Garden, as a milkman, and the like. 
He lodged for a time with a woman mem- 
ber, Mrs. Chilton, along with other members 
“on the run”; later with another member in 
a flat over Head Office until the war was 
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sale in the press. It is a shortage of 
money rather than houses that prevents 
most people from buying a house in a 
society that builds houses for sale rather 
than occupation. Despite all the talk of 
the affluent society, it remains a fact that 
a large section of the working class can- 
not afford the price of accommodation. 
As with any other necessity under capi- 
talism, housing ix available only within 
the limitations of a profit making system. 

Mr. Lawson's £20,000 mortgage carrics 
interest at 6} per cent. repayable over 
twenty years. A Councillor who wrote 
to the “Guardian” estimated that in 
order to qualify for the loan, Mr. Law- 
son must have an income of at least 
£8,000 per year and that the interest 
factor in the yearly repayments will be 
£1,256, upon which there will be relief 
from income tax and sur-tax of £840. 
So much for beer guzzling layabouts in 
council houses being the only recipients 
o! subsidies. 

In August 1965, HMSO published the 
table of personal incomes for 1963, which 
shows that of the 27 million individuals 
in receipt of personal income, 20 million 

(continued on previous page) 


over, In those days we used to collect the 
Socialist Standard in loose sheets from the 
printer and folded them ourselves. Billy 
Iles made many trips to the printer for this 
purpose and spent many nights folding so 
that the “S.S.” could be out on time. . 

After the war times were somewhat 
turbulent and meetings were inclined to be 
noisy. On one Bank Holiday Billy cycled 
all night up to Hanley in the Potteries, to 
hold a meeting during the coal strike in 
1921. 

During the twenties he was secretary to 
the Editorial Committee and wrote articles 
over the initials O.C.I. 

Owing to the fact that he lived out of 
London we did not see much of him during 
late years, but his optimism and steadiast 
support continued all through ihe years and 
he sent many useful organisational sug- 
gestions to Head Office. 

The present writer will always remember 
Billy as a lively and humorous companion 
on many cycling trips in years gone by, 

His illness was a heavy burden to his wife 
as he only went into hospital during his last 
few days. To his wife, daughter and brother 
we send our sincere sympathy, 

And so has passed away another of the 
diminishing group of members, who now 
only number a handful, who actively 
pressed forward the Party's principles 
before and during the years of the First 
World War. 


GILMAC. 
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Meetings 


HEAD OFFICE 

Aseries of lectures and discussions at 
52 Clapham High Street, London 
SW4 

Thursdays 8 pm 

At the following three meetings 
representative of the organisations 
named will provide the main speaker. 
A member of the SPGB will reply 
Jrom the platform followed hy ques. 
Hons and discussion, 

sed bebruary 

ANTI-APARTHEID MOVEMENT 
10th February 

MOVEMENT FOR COLONIAL 
fREEDOM 

17th February 

LOCAL IMMIGRANT GROUP 


24th February 
SOCIALISM AND RACE 


PUBLIC MEETING 

Islington 

Co-op Hall, 127 Seven Sisters Road. 
N.7 

Thursday, 10th March, 8 pin 


INDONESIA, 
MALAYSIA 
THE CONFRONTATION 


ee, 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY 
Blackhorse Room, Handside Lane 
Monday, 14th February, 8 pm 
DISCUSSION 

VIETNAM AND RHODESIA 


Lt ee aoe 


STEVENAGE 

Bedwell Centre, Bedwell Crescent 
Monday, 21st February, 8 pm 
IRISH REBELS AND THEIR 
CAUSES 

Speaker: A, Fahy 


Le a ey et ee 


ST. ALBANS 

Peahen Hotel, London Road 
Monday, 28th February, 8 pm 
REVOLUTION NOT PROTEST 
Speaker: Tom Giles 


PUBLIC MEETING 
HAMMERSMITH TOWN HALL 
THURSDAY 17th FEBRUARY 
$ pm 


World without 
money 
Speaker; C, May 


SOCIALIST SIANDAKD: =~ Published by the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain, 52 Claphan 
High Street, London, S.W.4. Printed by 
R. E Taylor & Son Lid. (TU ), 5? Banner 
Street, London, E.C.1}, 


GLASGOW MEETINGS 
Woodside Public Halls 
Sundays 7.30 pm 


THE GLASGOW STORY 


February 6th 
THE BIRTH OF GLASGOW 
Speaker: J. Richmond 


February 13th 
THE MYTH OF RED CLYDE 
Speaker: J. Higgins 


hebruary 20th 

VHE CATHOLIC-- PROTESTANT 
FARCE 
Speaker: R. Donnelly 


February 27th 

CRISES ON THE CLYDFSIDE 
Speaker: C. McEwen ' 
ee ee ee 
GLASGOW STUDY CLASSES 
Thursdays 8 pm, Branch Rooms 
163a Berkeley Street 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
ARGUMENTATION 


February 3rd 
HOW TO ARGUE (2) 


February 10th 
HOW TO ARGUE (3) 


SOCIALIST PROPAGANDA 


February 17th 
SOURCES FOR LECTURES 


February 24th 
HOW TO PREPARE A LECTURE 


March 3rd 
PUBLIC DEBATES 


March 10th 
DELIVERY 


Se cs ee ere ras eevee om einer ee on peo 


KIDDERMINSTER 

Station Inn, Farfield 

Comberton Road 

Wednesdays 7.30 pm 

February 9th 

HOW TO ESTABLISH SOCTALISM 


HACKNEY 

Hackney Trades Hall, Valetta St.. Ey 
(facing Hackney Empire) 
Wednesdays, 8.30 pm 


February 9th 

THE WASTE MAKERS 

Speaker: C. May 

February 23rd 

SOCIALISM VERSUS RELIGION 
Speaker: J, Law 


KENSINGTON BRANCH 
DISCUSSION 

MODERN ASPECTS OF PACIFISM 
Speaker from the 

Peace Pledge Union 

Friday 18th February 8 pm 

Conway Hall, Red Lion Sy., WC] 
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CENTRAL LONDON 
Asquith Room, 2 Soho Square, WI 
Sundays 8 pm (doors open 7.30 pm) 


February 6th 

BACKGROUND TO MODERN 
TURKEY 

Speaker: E. Grant 


February 13th 
FREUD AND MARXISM 
Speaker: R. Cook 


Pebruary 20th 

“THE RIGHT ROAD LOR 
BRITAIN” 

Speaker: C, May 


February 27th 
GEORGE ORWELL: 1984 in 1966? 
Speaker: R. Critchfield 


March 6th 

WOMEN AND CAPITALISM 
Speaker. K. Graham 
Se ee ee eee eee 
LEWISHAM MEETINGS 

Co-op Hall, 2 Davenport Road 
(Room 1) 

Catford, SE6 

Monday 8.30 pm 


February 14th 
PRICES AND INCOMES POLICY 
Speaker: E. Hardy 


February 28th 

KIBBUTZ CAPITALISM IN 
ISRAEL 

Speaker: 'K. Yudt 


March 2Ist 
IRISH TROUSLES OF THE 1920's 
Speaker: R, Critchfield 


_ ee 


VADDINGTON AND 
MARYLEBONE 

The Royal Oak, York Street. WI 
(near Marylebone Station) 
Wednesdays 9 pm 


February 2nd 

ART IN SOCIALIST SOCIETY 
Speaker: |. Jones 

February 9th 

RANDOM COMMENTS ON 
HISTORY FOR SOCIALISTS 
Speaker: N. A, Asaki 


February 16th ” 
REVIEW OF THE FEBRUARY SS 


——_ -—————_$_—_____ 


LONDON OUTDOOR MEETINGS 


Sundays 

Hyde Park, 3 and 6 pm 
East Street, Walworth 
February 6th and 20th (11 am) 
February 13th (noon) 
February 27th (1 pm) 
kebruary 27th (1 pm) 
Mondays 

Lincoln's lun Vields, 1-2 pin 
Thursdays 

lower Hill, 12.302 pm 


» 
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visitors are cordially invited to every meeting 


SPGB Branches 


BIRMINGHAM Thursdays 7.30 pm, “Plough 
& Harrow’, Jamaica Row. (Discussions 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays in month.) Correspondence: 
H. J. Grew, Flat 1, 37 Woodfield Road. 
Kings Heath, Birmingham 14, 


BLOOMSBURY Ist and 3rd Thursdays in 
month (3rd and 17th Mar.) Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, WC. Correspondence: 
SPGB at above address, 


CAMBERWELL Mondays 8.30 pm, 52 Clap- 
ham High Street, SW4. Correspondence: 
H. Baldwin. 26 Trelawn Road, SW2. 


DARTFORD Ist and 3rd Fridays in month 
8 pm, 4th Mar. at 7 Cyril Road, Bexley- 
heath and 18th Mar, at 32 Ickleton Road, 
Mottingham, SE9. Correspondence: W. G. 
Catt at above latter address. 


GLASGOW Every Monday 8 pm, 163a 
Berkeley Street. Correspondence: S. Donald- 
son, 37 Beltane Street, Glasgow, C3. 


HACKNEY 2nd & 4th Wednesdays in month 
8 pm, Hackney Trades Hall, Valette St. 
(off Mare St.), E9. Correspondence: S. Beck, 
28 Petherton Road, NS. 


ISLINGTON Thursdays 8 pm, Co-op Hall, 
129 Seven Sisters Road, N7. (Lecture or 
discussion after business.) Correspondence: 
D. Gluck, 201 Adelaide Road, NW3. 


KENSINGTON Fridays 8 pm, 55 Meadvale 
Road, Ealing, WS. (temporarily). Correspon- 
dence: R, Cain, 35 Waltham Road, Southall, 
Middlesex, 


KINGSTON apon THAMES Fridays 8 pm, 
80 Farm Road, Esher, Surrey. Correspondence: 
SPGB at above address, 


LEWISHAM Mondays 8 pm Co-op Hall 
(Room 1), Davenport Road, Rushey Green, 
Catford, SE6. Correspondence: SPGB, Co-op 
Hall, Davenport Road, SE6. 


SPGB Groups 


BRIGHTON 3ri Friday in month, 18 
Nicholas Road. Enquiries: B. Nelson, above 
address, 


BROMLEY For further information contact 


I. Robertson. Phone Farnborough (Kent) 
51719. 


KIDDERMINSTER Enquiries: J, Amos, 3] 
Sion Hill, Broadwaters. Meets 2nd Wednesday 
in month at 7.30 pm, Station Inn, Farfield, 
Comberton Road, Kidderminster. 


MANCHESTER Meets last Friday in month 
at 7.30 pm, The International Centre, George 
Street. Enquiries: A. Atkinson, 4 St. Martins 


For information 


BRISTOL Enquiries: J, Flowers, 6 Back- 


fields (Upper York Street), Bristol 12. Tel: 
24680. 


EARLS COURT & DISTRICT 


L. Cox, 13 Shelly House, Churchill Gdns., 
SWI. Tel: VIC 0427. 


WSPI Branches 


BELFAST Tuesdays 8 pm, 5 Granvilie 
Buildings, 53 High Street, Belfast 1. 


CENTRAL Details from Secretary, 24 
Newington Avenue, Belfast 15. 


-~ 


ar 


MID HERTS Regular meetings every 
Monday in the St. Albans, Stevenage and 
Welwyn Garden City areas (see page 48) for 
details). Correspondence: Joyce Knight, 30 
Broom Close, Hatfield, Herts. Tel.: Hatfield 
4802 


NOTTINGHAM Ist Sunday in month (6th 
Mar.) at 3.30 pm in the Committee Room, 
Co-operative Hall, Heathcote Street, Notting- 
ham. Enquiries: G. Hallam, 14 Church 
Drive, Carrington, Nottingham. 


PADDINGTON & MARYLEBONE Wednes. 
day 8.30 pm, Royal Oak, York Street, W1 
(near Marylebone Rd.). Correspondence: 
SPGB, 76 Ladbroke Grove, W11. 


SOUTH EAST ESSEX Ist and 3rd Thursdays 
(3rd and 17th Mar.) Co-op Hall, Vange, 8 pm. 
Correspondence: D. V. Ford, 46 ellington 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


SWANSEA Alternate Mondays (14th and 
28th Mar.) 8 pm, Old Red Cow, High St., 
Swansea, Correspondence: to Frances 
Ambridge, Mareng, Brintowod, Llangyfelach, 
Swansea, 


WEST HAM 2nd and 4th Thursdays (10th 
and 24th Mar.) in month, 8 pm. Salisbury 
Road Schools, Manor Park, E12 (Discussions 
from 9 pm.) Correspondence: D. Deutz. 117 
Pettit’s Lane, Romford, Essex. 


WEST LONDON Fridays 8 pm, Westcott 
Lodge, Lower Mall, Hammersmith (facing 
river few minutes from Broadway). Corres 
pondence: E. Warnecke, 158 Whitton Avenue 
East, Greenford, Middx. 


WOOD GREEN & ‘HORNSEY Fridays 8.30 
pm, 17 Dorset Road, N22. Correspondence 
to: E. L. McKone at above address. 


WOOLWICH 2nd and 4th Friday (11th and 
25th Mar.) in month, 7.30 pm, Town Social 
Club, Mason’s Hill, SE18. (Discussions at 
8 pm.) Correspondence: H. C. Ramsay, 9 
Milne Gardens, Eltham, SE9, 


Road, Ashton on Mersey, Sale, Nr. 
Manchester. Tel. PYR 2404, 


OXFORD Regular meetings monthly, con- 


hly, 
tact A. Robertson, $2 Henley St., Oxford. 
Tel. 47302. 


SUNDERLAND Enquiries P, Toomey, 9 
Gillingham Road, Grindon Estate, Sunder- 
land, Co. Durham. Meets Ist Sunday in 
oat 8 pm, Crown & Thistle, High St., 


SOUTHEND Regular discussions (Literature 
available), Enquiries: H. G. Cottis, 19 Kings- 
wood Chase, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, 


EXETER Enquiries: J, E, Forse, 16a Little- 
way, Dunsford Hill. Tel. 54367. 


MITCHAM .& DISTRICT Enquiries: T, Lord, 
288 Church Road, Mitcham. 


OLDHAM Wednesdays 7.30 
chester Street. Enquiries: R. 
address. Tel: MAI 5165, 


° 35 Man- 
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DUBLIN Enquiries: Secretary, 5 Seville 
Terrace, North Strand, Dublin 1. 
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SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN 


OBJECT 


The establishment of a system of society based 
upon the common ownership and democratic con- 
trol of the means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the interest of 
the whole community, 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 
The SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN holds: 


1] That Society as at present constituted is based 
upon the ownership of the means of living (ie., 
land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capitalist or 
master class, and the consequent enslavement of 
the working class by whose labour alone wealth is 
produced, 


2] That in society, therefore, there is an anta- 
gonism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
struggle, between those who possess but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not possess, 


3] That this antagonism can be abolished only by 
the emancipation of the working class from the 
domination of the master class, by the conversion 
into the common property of society of the means 
of production and distribution, and their demo- 
cratic control by the whole people. 


4] That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve its freedom 
the emancipation of the working class will involve 
the emancipation of all mankind without distinction 
of race or sex. 


5] That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself, 


6] That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working 
class must organise consciously and Politically for 
the conquest of the powers of government, national 
and local, in order that this machinery, including 
these forces, may be converted from an instrument 
of oppression into the agent of emancipation and 


the overthrow of privilege, aristocratic and 
plutocratic. 


7] That as all political parties are but the expres- 
sion of class interesis, and as the interest o the 
working class is diametrically Opposed to the 
interests of all sections of the master class, the 
party seeking working-class emancipation must be 
hostile to every other party. 


8] The SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action determined 
lo wage war against all other political rties, 
whether alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and 
calls upon the members of the working class of 
this country to muster under its banner to the end 
that a speedy termination may be wrought to the 
system which deprives them of the fruits of their 
labour, and that poverty may give place to com- 
fort, privilege to equality, and slavery to freedom, 


Those agreeing with the ahove principles and desire enrolment 
in the Party should apply for membership form to secretary of 
nearest branch or at Head Office. 
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SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


The EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE meets every 
Tuesday at the spGp Head Office, 52, Clapham 
High Street, London. S.W.4, at 7.30 p.m. 


Orders for LITERATURE should be sent to the 
Literature Department, spos, at the above 
address, 


CORRESPONDENCE for the Executive Committee 
should be sent to the General Secretary, SPOB, 
52, Clapham High Street, London, $.W.4 
(Telephone: _Macaulay 3811). : 


Letters containing POSTAL OkDEKS etc., should 
be sent to Ee, age: SPGB, at the above address. 
Postal orders and cheques should be crossed 
and made payable to the sPos. 


Articles, correspondence, notices of meetings, 
Cic., for the SOCIALIST STANDARD should be 
semt to the Socialist Stanoard Production 
Committee, 52, Clapham High Street. 
London, $,W.4, 


WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY OF 
IRELAND 


The EXECUSIVE COMMITTEE meets 4th Sunday 
of each month at the Head Office, 5, Granville 
Buildings, $3, High Street, Belfast 1, al 
3.0 p.m, 
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Sickness in society 


Capitalism is a sick society, and within its framework, man suffers. Capitalism 
is alien to man’s interests. It denies him all that is potentially best in humanity. 
It is a disease from which there is no recovery short of the reorganisation of 
society: | se 

Soclalist generalise about the way in which sociely Is class divided about 
private property. This is not a remote economic abstraction; it is the ee 
ay reality which bestows existence on most people as an ungratifying sae 
of personal struggle. To the individual worker, life is an endless sean 
fragmented survival. There is the electricity bill, the food bill, the clothes bill, 
the rent or the mortgage, the holiday fund, the minor crisis brought about by 
some unexpected item of expense. To establish a home, to have ee 
worker tightens the knots of a personal economic straight-jacket. He consol ates 
the conditions of his own exploitation and his dependence on wages or salary. 

Behind this, there is the year in and year out commitment to the job wis 
he probably hates and which probably does nothing for the fe iets of Ure 
community. This is an aspect of the insecurity which pervades SOUT ds es 
Is Oppressed by his own life but can see no alternative. It is this insecurity tha 
forces a man to clutch on for a lifetime to what is devoid of satisfaction. =F 

The separation of the individual is completed by the IN pees 
propertied society, Where the individual is considered not by what he a a 
the property he owns, there is a sense of shame, a special stigma a a E 
lo the man with micagre possessions. With poverty goes guilt. It is the guilt : 
the individual in failing to measure up to the swinging commercial ideal 
associated under capitalism with success. These attitudes preclude a unity, 
where people might communicate in honest terms. Instead there Is i ik 
communicate, There is pretentiousness; a discreet conspiracy to cloak the 

ealities of the struggle. rod a Rete 
Tete eke nila is not an Opportunity for creative living; the HUNAN 
in association with his fellow human beings. It ts an acceptance of the pe 
disciplines of wage employment couched in competition, pride, insecurity, a : 
frustration, hate and-all the attitudes that divide the community and isolate 

Ie s. . * ’ ’ 
O ean is not so much individualist as atomized, eva Tee i 
separate orbits, either suspicious or indifferent. [t is not that under ‘ es - 
stances he is uncaring. The preoccupation with the private struggle ren ie 
impotent his identity with humanity as a whole. Under capitalism, we are a 

ywn, as | 
MELE: the exisience of social privilege under capitalism eats away at me 
mutual sympathy that man is capable of. The side by side eee . abi 
well fed and the starving; the leisured and the overtime working, the cu ure 
and the illiterate; is a corrupting assault which leads to cynicism, despair, a 
i evaluation by man of himself. 
pe ee concept of community means that the existence of ons 
under privileged person is an affront to the dignity of all isle ie oe) = 
The problems of workers are common problems. The esta is He Be 
Socialism is collective action in the interests of the whole fe RaaTegeen 
disintegration of community under capitalism can only be mies y the socia 
equality, the collective responsibility, the unity of Socialist socie , Ree 
Through common ownership, a Socialist community would ae = 
replace competition with co-operation, indifference with love, isolation w 
integration. It would replace mere economic functions with men. 


Public Meeting, Conway Hall, Friday April 
$th 7.30 pm, PRICES, INCOMES AND 
GEORGE BROWN 


1966 ANNUAL CONFERENCE, Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square, London, WC1. 
Vriday, Saturday and Sunday, April 8th, 
Vit, 10th, 
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Capitalism and health 


TWENTY years ago the advocates of a National Health Service 
asserted that capitalism need not be detrimental to the health 
of working men and women, Speaking as Prime Minister in 
the spring of 1944, Winston Churchill stated that it was the 
policy of the Government to establish a National Health 
Service which would make accessible to all, irrespective of 
social class or means, adequate and modern medical care, 
With the introduction of the Health Service four years later 
the Minister of Health, Aneurin Bevan, also promised that 
it would be a classless service, Thus both Labour and Con- 
servative Parties committed themselves to the same objective 


and they have now had the best part of two decades to. 


achieve this end. Have they succeeded? 

In Britain chronic bronchitis is a widespread and Killing 
illness, to such a degree that it has become known as “the 
English disease.” The Registrar General’s Statistics reveal 
that in 1963, in England and Wales alone, there were thirty 
thousand deaths from this cause. Bronchitis is largely due to 
atmospheric pollution, cigarette smoking and the unfavour- 
sable, dusty conditions associated with jobs such as foundry 
working and coal mining. Pick up any medical text-book 
and you can read passages similar to the following, taken 
from a standard work: “If the individual's economic status 
permits he should be advised to live in a warm, dust free 
area...” “If the occupation is a dusty one then the individual 
should be advised to change it although in many cases this 
may not be a feasible proposition.” 

If working men and women are complacent about the 
general standard of health, this can only be due to ignorance 
of the facts, The trends in death rates reveal that while 
some of the older traditional working class diseases—such as 
tuberculosis—are on the wane, others are becoming more 
common to take their place. 


SOME CAUSES OF DEATH AS A PERCENTAGE OF ALL 
DEATHS (From On the State of the Public Health--1965—by the 
Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health), 


1954 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Coronary Artery Disease 13.3 17.2 17.0 180 185 196 
Lung Cancer... ... 3.2 42 41 43 42 47 
Tuberculosis. =, 1.67 06 06 05° 05 
Bronchitis ae sueseh «0! 5:7 6.0) 962 514 


Motor Traffic Accidents 09 1.2 12 {4 41 ia 


_ Respiratory diseases, including bronchitis, were of lesser 
Importance in 1964 than for the previous three years, this was 


probably due to the exceptionally mild winter, The long-term 
trend still shows an increase.) 


The causes of lung cancer and coronary artery disease are 
not known with any certainty. It has been noticed with the 
latter, however, that there is a very high incidence among men 
whose work provides considerable tension and anxiety, with 
little opportunity for exercise, How many millions of “white- 
collar” workers—chained to a desk for eight hours a day 
and then jammed into a commuting train for a further 
period—would meet this description? 

One of the main causes of chronic bronchitis is atmos- 
pheric pollution. This is a feature of towns and cities in 
every advanced capitalist country; 133 tons of industrial dirt 
fall on to the town of Duisburg (about half-a-million inhabi- 
tants) in the German Ruhr every day and the sulphur dioxide 
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level in the air is far above that which is believed to be 
dangerous for humans (see report in the Daily Mail of Sth 
April, 1965). The same kind of muck falls on to Sheffield, 
Birmingham and London, It is a withering criticism of 
capitalism that the “cleaner-air” campaign, conducted in the 
Ruhr during 1964/65, was judged to be a success for the 
simple reason that it resulted in the first winter when the 
German industrial belt was not brought to a standstill because 
of smog, Any benefits to the health of the inhabitants were 
Of secondary importance. | 
Perhaps some of the most frightening statistics are those 
concerned with mental illness, In barely 10 years the number 
of patients entering mental hospitals has virtually doubled. 


DIRECT ADMISSIONS TO MENTAL HOSPITALS IN ENG- 
LAND AND WALES. (Excluding those in mental deficiency 
hospitals) 


(From the Registrar General's Statistical Review of England 
and Wales for 1960—Supplement on Mental Health) 


1951 59,288 1956 83,944 
1952 62,258 1957 88,943 
1953 67,422 1958 94,083 
1954 71,699 1959 105,742 
1955 78,586 1960 144,552 


In Britain today patients with severe mental disturbances 
(the psychoses), together with serious cases of neurosis, 
Occupy almost as many beds in hospitals as those suffering 
from all other illnesses put together. In his book on social 
medicine, S, Leff, M.D., D.P.H., describes the situation in 
the United States: approximately four out of every ten 
patients there are said to consult doctors with complaints 
due at least in part to emotional disorders; some 600,000 
mental patients are in hospitals and 150,000 are admitted 
every year; eight million persons are suffering from mental 
disorder and one out of twenty of the United States popula- 
tion at some time requires psychiatric care. One million of 
the twenty-four million children now in schools in the United 
States are likely to spend some portion of their lives in a 
mental hospital, There are between three and five million 
people suffering from amentia or dementia who are not in 
institutions and about six million are incapacitated because 
they are on the border line of mental disorders, 

In Great Britain no comprehensive field survey has yet 
been made into psychiatric illness, but Jess extensive studies 
have been conducted, One such study, which was designed 
to give a conservative estimate, showed that in a typical group 
practice in South London psychiatric illness could be observed 
in one year in 14 per cent of all patients who consulted their 
doctor, In addition a further five per cent of the registered 
patients showed distinct “abnormal” personality traits, Two 
large surveys in factories have revealed that from one-quarter 
to one-third of the total sickness absences from work are 
due to neurosis. Another study of 30,000 workers employed 
in thirteen light and medium engineering factories showed 
that one in ten suffered from disabling neurotic illness, and 
two in ten from a minor form of neurosis. Although there 
has been controversy over the validity of some of these 
figures, these “findings have been reinforced by a series of 
estimates which have been made of the prevalence of 
psychiatric disorders in the total populace.” (Modern Trends 
in Occupational Health—R, §, F. Schilling, 1960.) 
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We may be accused of taking every unpleasant feature 
of the modern world and using it unfairly to illustrate the 
social bankruptcy of capitalism, It might be said that we 
are not justified in concluding that it is the social environ- 
ment which gives rise to mental disease. The Ewing Report 
on The Nation's Health to the President of the United States 
argues Our case for us: 


Man’s mental as well as physical health is very much at the 
mercy of what goes on about him. The economic insecurity of 
unemployment and old age, the lack of opportunity for edu- 
cation and adequate health services, poor housing and lack 
of good sanitation, prejudice and discrimination, failure to 
share in the civil liberties guaranteed to all citizens, inflation, 
the threat of atomic war—these are very real every-day prob- 
lems and they are the kind of social factors that can wear 
away personal defences and destroy mental health, . 

It makes bitter reading to look back and see that in 1944 


the workers in Britain were guaranteed “adequate and modern 
medical care.” The hospitals, for example, are in a sorry 
mess, The general situation is one of too few doctors 
struggling on with out-dated equipment and facilities. The 
Government’s official publications admit as much: “. . . 
under present conditions work properly belonging to con- 
sultant posts is being regularly discharged by senior registrars 
and members of more junior grades.” This is simply because 
the number of consultants “‘is still inadequate to the needs 
of the hospitals.” The reasons for this include “financial 
restrictions to which hospital authorities are subject” and 


“inadequacies in accommodation and facilities, especially 
operating theatres and laboratories.” 

And what about that section of the working class which 
runs the health service? Probably if one conducted a census, 
at least 90 per cent of doctors, nurses, dentists, etc., would 
deny that they were members of the working class, But 
whether they choose to face up to reality or not is largely 
immaterial; every working day of their lives they are con- 
fronted with the hard facts of their wage earning status. 
They, too, are forced to conduct a ceaseless struggle to 
maintain their salaries and working conditions. On top of 
this they find themselves faced with the problem common 
to all working men and women—such is the pressure on 
them, they must work to a standard far inferior to that which 
they are capable of. One dentist recently referred to the 
“sheer vocational frustration induced by the fact that prac- 
titioners are virtually denied the opportunity of practice at 
the level which their ability and enthusiasm could achieve.” 
What other working man, forced to prostitute his skills and 
talents, could not echo this? 

It is axiomatic in medicine that the doctor should concen- 
trale on eradicating the disease itself and not waste valuable 
time and effort on palliative treatment for individual symp- 
toms, The working class could do worse than apply this 
principle to capitalism—a system of society which brings 
each one of us little more than poverty, insecurity, frustra- 
tion and ill-health, 

J.C. 


Adulterating our food 


“If you must adulterate your milk, please use this clean 
water.” (Notice on a water tank in an Indian dairy, in the 
1930's.) 


DID you know that the first ever attempt, in the English 
speaking world anyway, to legislate against food adulteration 
Originated in Britain in 1860? That year “An Act for Pre- 
venting the Adulteration of Articles of Food or Drink” was 
passed by Parliament, although by the time it reached the 
Statute Book it had itself suffered such adulteration that it 
was virtually inoperative. However, it paved the way for 
the other laws that followed fairly rapidly, and an interesting 
point about its original draft was that there was provision 
for regulation-making powers almost as wide in some respects 
as those which exist today. That should be a sobering thought 
for the enthusiastic reformist, 

Like so many comparatively modern problems, food adul- 
teration became a real headache only with the advent of 
capitalism. It was the Industrial Revolution which pushed 
the peasants into the towns, no longer producing their own 
foodstuffs but having to rely on those produced and sold 
by others, There was a growing demand for cheap food in 
line with the wage worker’s puny purchasing power, and it 
Was little wonder that adulteration began to flourish. Indeed, 


it became a very profitable business and by the beginning . 


of the 19th century some of the more far-seeing capitalists 
Were getting rather alarmed at its possible effects on the 
labour force, 
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It was not just that ale and milk were being watered down, 
but also that highly poisonous substances such as lead, 
mercury, tincture of capsicum and essence of cayenne, were 
being added to food. These and other abuses were publicised 
by The Lancet Analytical Sanitary C ommission, and were 
investigated by a Parliamentary committee in 1855. Their 
confirming report is interesting for its assessment of the 
problem in commercial terms, something with which we are 
So familiar in 1966:— 


Not only is the public health thus being exposed to danger 
and pecuniary fraud being committed on the whole community, 
but public morality is tainted and the high commercial charac- 
ter of the country . . . lowered both at home and in the eyes 
of foreign countries. (Quoted by Dr. J. H. Hamence, in a 
paper to the Pure Food Centenary Conference, 1960.) 


Since those days we have come a long way, or have we? 
It is true, as Dr. Hamence also tells us, that by the turn of 
the century “the grosser forms of adulteration had largely 
disappeared and the lesser forms were being kept well upder 
control” due mainly to the efforts of the public analysts 
Equally true is it that today most food manufacturers have 
their own scientific staff and analytical chemists to help them 
keep within the mass of Government regulations. Yet the 
duties of the public analyst, although much changed when 
compared with his early predecessors, have expanded a great 
dea] over the years. They now involve use of such methods 





of detection as chromatography and spectro-phutometiy. Why 
is this? 

Well, capitalism doesn't stand still, of course. As we have 
said, it was responsible for the emergence of the adulteration 
problem, and it also causes it to continue, but in different 
guises and forms. (This, by the way, is not to mention the 
very real new danger of contamination from  radio-active 
fallout.) 

The analyst of the 1960's has to be on his guard against a 
niultitude of additives, colourings, anti-oxidants and pesticide 
residues (there were about 750 different pesticides on the 
market last year), to say nothing of the need to check manu- 
facturers’ claims on the nutritional value of their products. 
In this connection, the 1960 words of Dr. Hamence could 
easily have been written today: — 


. advertising is straining at the leash and heaven knows 
what we should be told about a foodstuff if there were no 
public analyst. 


All this is not surprising in the context of mid-20th century 
capitalism. For while the question of purity is one which 
may constantly concern a food manufacturer this is only 
part of the story. In the chaos that is capitalism, all sorts 
of interests compete, sometimes with the result that for each 
Step taken forward, just a bit more than that one step is 
taken backward. Agriculture, for instance, has become 
“agribusiness” with the accent on intensive methods-- hence 
the arrival of the broiler chicken, that “rather dull food for 
masses of humans, most of whom live mechanised and rather 
dull lives” (Elspeth Huxley—Brave New Victuals), And with 
it goes the problem of diseases—serious ones like leukaemia 
—to which the broiler seems particularly prone, and which 
some doctors fear may be passed on to consumers. 

Again, with an eye on the market and a quick turnover, 
cockerels are caponised and bullocks fattened by giving them 
synthetic oestrogens (female hormones), which are apt to 
hang around in the carcases and are resistant even to cook- 
ing. Miss Huxley points out: — 


Oestrogens are potent substances, liable if carelessly handled 
to induce in human males squeaky voices, heardless chins and 
swelling breasts. In female domestic animals they can cause 
cystic ovaries, prolapse of the rectum and nymphomania, so 
they might not be good for the girls. 


The amounts in meat are residual only, but the experts 
cannot say for sure whether they might accumulate over a 
period and damage health (prolonged administration of 
oestrogens to rabbits and mice has caused them to have 
cancer). So in the meantime, the practice will continue, 
together with the profits, 

The Sunday Times colour magazine for October 17th, 1965, 
contained an interesting survey on current food production 
and tastes. It drew attention to the uniform “blandness” of 
taste at which the manufacturers aim and blamed this trend 
at least in part on to that evil euphemism of the sixties, 
“market research”, This, thought Priscilla Chapman, was 
what had persuaded food firms to produce, and consumers 
to ask for, the dull flavourless substances that our poorer 
grandparents would have rejected out of hand. But to blame 
market research 15 to beg the question. Why market research? 
Why markets? And there is another side to it. Intymately 
bound up with the production of things for the market g0es 
the modern rush and tear which have pushed working class 
tastes further down the scale. A prime Scots surloin is expen. 
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sive and takes a long time to cook, unlike the pre-tenderised 
steak, cut from low-grade mass-produced barley beef, and 
packed ready for the oven. And as time is becoming daily 
a more important consideration, barley beef steak is ousting 
the surloin, 

But the Swaday Times survey was at least useful in remind- 
ing us of the truly enormous amounts of synthetic colours, 
Navourisers, stabilisers, emulsifiers and preservatives we con- 
sume with our foods, many of them doubtful from a health 
point of view, on the experts’ own evidence. We are reminded, 
loo, of the pesticide danger to which Rachel Carson so 
vividly drew attention in Silent Spring. Following her book, 
the late President Kennedy appointed a committee to investi- 
gate the question in detail. Said the committee, the average 
American has about 12 parts per million of D.D.T, in his 
tissues, the figure among farm workers being 17 p.p.m., and 
648 p.p.m. among workers at pesticide factories, The com- 
mittee admitted the possibility of toxicity. They could hardly 
do otherwise in face of the wholesale destruction of wildlife 
and fish in the Mississippi Basin from the effects of the same 
chemical, 

No One secms to know just how harmful the effects of 
this and other pesticides are, although according to Anthony 
Fucker (Guardian 1.2.66) they are real enough, “in spite of 
an upsurge of defensive comment from the pesticide industry 
itself.” Uneasiness continues to grow over the whole question, 
meantime: in America, Germany and other European coun 
tries, some of the substances have been banned, but are still 
permitted in Britain—and vice versa, But the basis of the 
problem remains the same everywhere—production for profit. 
As Elspeth Huxley again puts it: — 


The chemical industry is highly competitive, and pressurc 
very strong to move anything new on to the market beforc 
the rival backroom boys across the way get on to it. This 
pressure has forced new products into use before they should 
have been. (Brave New Victuals. PP. 115-116) 


So this is the background against which the public analyst 
and his equivalent abroad have to work. It is little wonder 
that he finds it hard going. And contrary to popular belief, 
the mass production of today is not geared to meet the needs 
Of an increasing population, but to meet the needs of a 
market. How clse can we explain the crisis of over-produc- 
tion which hit the broiler industry, for example, soon after 
it started in this country, so that many suppliers were driven 
Out Of business? Today, less than 1,000 growers produce 90 
per cent of all broilers marketed, and the number of chick 
breeders has fallen in 10 years from 3,000 to 12. 

It cannot be denied, of course, that there is a problem of 
pest control in food production. Nevertheless, many of the 
chemicals turned out are quite unnecessary and overlap the 
cflects of others. The much safer method of breeding animal 
and plant strains resistant to the pests concerned, is promis 
ing, but developments are necessarily slow and do not hold . 
out the hope of quick profitability. But when all is said and 
done, it is only in a crazy set-up of private property that 
such a sittation is tolerated. In a sane world, it would be 
unthinkable that any substance should be used which in- 
volved even the simallest element of risk to human health 
and welfare. And the production of any chemical would 
depend solely on whether, after the most exhaustive testing, 
It could be said to be of real benefit to human beings What 
other motive could there possibly be? FTC, 


_would call a leading question. 
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Problem of noise 


tHE advance of capitalism has everywhere depended upon 
industrialisation, An essential of industrialisation is the sub- 
stitution of the machine for manual labour in the processes 
of production, and its introduction as the universal motive 
power for transport. Herein lies the root cause of one of 
the evils of modern society: increasing noise, Noise 1s not 
only increasing in intensity; it is becoming more widespread. 
Some of its eflects will be discussed in this article, but first 
we may ask the question: “Is it just a mingrity of over- 
sensitive people who are troubled by noise; is it really a 
serious problem?” | | 

Up to quite recently the answer to this question would 
have been in doubt, But in 1961 a survey was made in London 
in which a sample of 1,400 people were asked this question : 
“If you could change just one of the things you don’t like 
about living around here, which would you choose?” The 
question was obviously framed to avoid any suggestion of 
its possible answer, the direct opposite of what lawyers 
When the answers were 
analysed it was found that noise shared second place among 
the list of things to which these people objected. It even 
took precedence over slums, dirt and smoke. In the same 
survey the origin of the noises which disturbed people in 
their homes were examined, The figures show that 61 per 
cent of these sources of noise were attributable to the 
mechanisation of transport, production and services. 

The above information is taken from a Government report 
(Noise, H.M.S.O., 1963), the publication of which is in itself 
some indication that-the problem has now gone beyond the 
concern of voluntary societies and minority pressure groups. 

Why should mechanisation result in noise? The short 
answer is that machines produce a lot of energy (this is the 
object of the exercise) and some of it is wasted in the form 
of sound, Unfortunately, a very small amount of energy will 
produce a great deal of noise; the efficiency of the machine 
is hardly affected. While mechanical efficiency remains the 
criterion, manufacturers have little incentive to reduce noise. 


¢ 


SPECIAL ISSUE OF THE WESTERN SOCIALIST 


A special number of the Western Socialist will be published 
in August, The issue will be partly devoted to the 50th Anni- 
versary of the World Socialist Party of the USA and the period 
1915-1921, Information is urgently needed from members and 
sympathisers on the following: events leading to the organisa- 
tion of the Party in Detroit in 1916; information on British and 
Canadian members in the USA during the : 1914-18 War; 
associations with the Socialist Party of America and information 
on the Duffield Hall Classes. On the organisation of the Party 
information is required on events causing the changing of the 
Party name; copies of the First Manifesto and the War Manifesto 
and the Jack London letter (which will be returned if offered 
On loan), . 

On the activitics of the WSP of US details are required 
of the “Tea Drinkers”; Adelaide Street; halls hired for meetings; 
recollections of meetings, classes, debates, etc.; Western Clarion 
connection; Socialist Party of North America (Toronto); the 
Socialist Educational Classes in New York; the activities of such 
members as Baritz and Kohn and personal anecdotes, corre- 
spondence, records, etc : 

Material should be either sent direct to Editorial Committee, 
World Socialist Party of the USA, 1! Faneuil Hall Square, 
Boston 9, Mass, USA, or to the General Secretary SPGB, 52 
Clapham High Strect, SW4. ; 
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If the question had been: “Need machines produce noise?” 
the answer, as we shall see, would have been very different. 


The Effect of Noise on Health 


The effect of noise on human beings is both physiologi<al 
and psychological (if we can accept this arbitrary distinction), 
Noise can damage the physical mechanism of hearing and tt 
can cause psychological disturbance which, in turn, affects 
physical well-being. 

The direct physical effects of noise have been known for 
a long time. It is common knowledge that workers in certain 
industries (such as boiler-rivetters) have become permanently 
deaf well before the time has come for them to “enjoy their 
retirement.” 

There are many other industries in which high levels of 
noise involve a risk of permanent impairment of hearing. 
The official report we have mentioned, after referring to those 
cases where management has taken steps to reduce the risk 
of aural damage, concludes by stating: “However, there 1s 
little doubt that the noise environment in many other indus 
tries is hazardous, but that little is being donc at present in 
these industries to investigate the degree of hazard and to 
minimise it.” This is a very frank admission, resulting from 
the fact that only in recent years has it been discovered 
that the noise levels which cause deafness (over an extended 
period) are much less than was previously thought. 

The most important indirect effect on health is probably 
the interference with sleep caused by road, rail and air-traffic 
noise, It is not until people are literally awakened by traffic 
noise that they begin to associate tiredness, ill-health and 
irritability with loss of sleep. However, if we can believe 
the advertisements for powdered milk drinks, depth of sleep 
is no less important than mere unconsciousness, Depth of 
sleep is certainly reduced by noises not loud enough to wake 
us up. 

In some localities it is not a question of how soundly one 
can sleep, but whether one can sleep at all. The conditions 
near airports have received much publicity in the press and 
there is no need to enlarge on the matter here. It is perhaps 
only necessary to mention that most authorities expect con- 
ditions to get worse and more widespread. 

Noise affects us in many other ways, most of which can 
reduce physical and mental well-being. Frustration is now 
generally recognised as having harmful physical side-effects 
and nothing can be more frustrating than trying to concen- 
trate one’s attention on one thing whilst having it distracted 
by something else. Office workers, students, teachers and the 
like are constantly fighting a losing battle against the increas- 
ing noise of the urban environment. When they return home 
they cannot be sure of a respite. The increasing congestion 
of traffic in towns has brought noise to what were once 
quiet residential areas. Some people live under air routes or 

beside railway lines, some near factories which operate night 
shifts in the race for increased production. Reading. listening 
to the radio, conversation or just relaxing from the day's 
effort may be disturbed by the noise which penetrates the 
inadequate defences of the average worker's home. 


Reform and Legislation 


As in the case of most of the ills of modern society, the 
noise problem has produced its body of reformers. The 
Noise Abatement Society was founded in 1959 (a similar 





society was in existence before the war), but it is doubtful 
whether any of its supporters would claim that the advanc- 
ing tide of noise had been materially checked by years of 
propaganda, It is true that the law now provides for legal 
action against individuals who cause unnecessary noise 
disturbance, and Local Authorities are empowered to inter- 
vene in cases which are referred to them. But this barely 
touches the fringe of the problem. Legal action is expensive 
and slow to take effect but, what is more important, most 
of the noise is outside the scope of any legal action. Because 
they are statutory undertakings, the Operation of railways 
and aircraft is exempt from the provisions of the Noise 
Abatement Act and, quite obviously, no legal action can 
be taken to reduce road traffic noise, 

The report Noise made recommendations to the Govern- 
ment in respect of each of eight categories of noise, but 
not in all cases is further legislation considered practical. 
Where positive action is recommended, it seems half-hearted. 
Often only appeals for voluntary action, on the part of 
those making the noise, is suggested. 


The Cost of Noise Reduction 


In the case of road traffic noise, the report suggested 
legislation, binding on manufacturers, to limit the noise 
produced by cars, lorries and motor-cycles to certain stated 
maximum levels, The report commented on its own proposal 
in these words: “These values are significantly higher than 
those which would be fixed purely on the basis of ‘accept- 
ability’ . . . The choice of limits at any level is, however, 
a compromise between what is desired by the public and 
what is technically possible, at a reasonable cost, at any 
point in time” (our italics), At a point in time when it seems 
technically possible to get to the moon, whatever the cost, 
this statement may puzzle the non-socialist reader. 

On aircraft noise the report Suggested two things: that 
efforts should be made in the future design and operation 
of aircraft to reduce the output of noise, and that grants 
should be available to the occupiers of houses near airports 
towards the provision of double windows to keep out the 
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noise, 

On the first point, the report referred to new types of 
civil aircraft which are potentially quieter than present ones, 
but expressed the opinion that “unless the airlines gain some 
economic advantage from the new types they will not buy 
them.” It also pointed out the need for international agree- 
ment, since English airports are used for foreign operators. 

On grants for the insulation of houses, the authors of the 
report were again concerned with cost and accordingly 
recommend “that the grant should never be the whole of 
the cost” and that grants should be “on a scale varying 
from a high proportion of the total cost where noise exposure 
is greatest to a small proportion at the boundary of the area 
within which the grant is payable.” One might imagine from 
this that the cost involved was potentially astronomical. It 
is therefore surprising to discover that the expenditure the 
authors had in mind in the case of London Airport is around 
two million pounds—about the cost of one air-liner. 


Can Capitalism: Produce a Solution? 


It will be seen from the above, and a more general reading 
of the report, that the cost involved in reducing noise is an 
ever-present consideration in the minds of people who un- 
doubtedly think in terms of the perpetuation of capitalism. 
The preservation of adequate profit Margins is an essential 
to prodiiction under capitalism, 

Capitalist governments need to provide for the protection 
Of overseas territory, concessions and markets by military 
preparedness. In the field of aircraft this has resulted in a 
race to produce faster and faster machines, with a conse- 
quent increase in noise, Moreover, in the competition for 
foreign markets, the civil aircraft industry is involved in 
the same race, 

As in the case of so many problems thrown up by 
capitalism a solution to the noise problem cannot be found 
in terms of reform measures. Only when the economic 
pressures of capitalist competition are removed will the “cost 
of noise reduction” be no longer a barrier to the attainment 
of a peaceful environment, JM. 
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Is anyone exploiting you? 


i:RROVIUS was a Slave in Caesar’s Rome. He was owned by 
his master, who fed and housed him and who took every- 
thing he produced. Ferrovius was absolutely without any 
rights—he could not acquire property, nor could he enter 
into a Roman marriage. He could not even call his life his 
own; his master could, if he wished, kill him with impunity. 

It was obvious that Ferrovius was exploited, but very few 
people cared; his condition was mostly justified by condemn- 
ing him as a member of an inferior race. But his exploita- 
lion was not as complete us it appeared to be on the surface. 
His master could not take everything he produced without 
returning some of it, in some form or another, in the shape 
of food, clothing and shelter, 

Bodo was a peasant who lived on the lands of the Abbot 
of St, Germain des Pres, near Paris, in the time of Charle- 
magne. He held a small farm of arable and meadow land and 
a few vines. In return, he had to do a certain amount of 
ploughing on the Abbot's land, he had to help in other work 
like repairing buildings and to contribute some of his produce 
lo pay for grazing and other rights, 

Like Ferrovius before him, Bodo was clearly exploited. 
But in his case there could be no confusion about the extent 
of it; the division between the work he did for himself and 
what he did for the Abbot was plain for all to see. Society 
had developed since the days of Caesar, and the manner of 
exploitation had changed, but exploitation itself was. still 
going strong. 

Of course there were plenty of moralists who sounded off 
about the conditions of men like Bodo and Ferrovius. They 
succeeded in making slavery and serfdom dirty words—and 
thereby persuaded millions of people in capitalist society 
that they are free. 

Consider now the modern descendant of Ferrovius and 
Bodo—Bob Stiles, who works in a factory on an industrial 
estate on the fringe of London. Bob operates a machine 
which, in a rapid-rhythm burst of hiss and thump, punches 
six holes at a time in the steel shell of an electric kettle. He 
does this all day long, with the usual meal breaks, and every 
day. As often as he can he works overtime, which usually 
ncans when the management will let him, because the electric 
kettle market is too unstable to justify continual late working, 

Bob's work is murderously boring, but he absorbs it all, 
and the heat and the noise and the smell, like a punchy boxer 
taking it on the chin. His wage is above the National average; 
he has a car and a television set and a washing machine. 
His house is heated by those electric fires which are supposed 
'o deceive us into thinking that they are a mass of cosily 
blazing logs; the same mechanical patterns of light flicker 
again and again over the fitted carpet and the wall where 
the almost obligatory flight of plaster ducks climbs up to- 
wards the latest thing in do-it-yourself wall lights, Bob has 
‘pent a lot of money on his home, and likes to think that he 
is comfortable there, 

Most people would probably agree with him. Certainly, 
they would not think that Bob is exploited as Ferrovius and 
Bodo were. Yet in truth he is the most intensely and ruth- 
iessly exploited of them all. Indeed, his exploitation has been 
developed into a science which other men (who themselves 
are also exploited) can study, and graduate in, at university, 
It is true that there are historical differences; where Ferrovius 
seemed to spend all his time working for his master, and 
where Bodo clearly worked part of his time on the Abbot's 
lands, the- nature and extent of Bob’s exploitation is not so 
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casily discerned. It is necessary to examine his standing in 
capitalist society, 

It is not just in things like the plaster birds that Bob is 
typical. Like the overwhelming majority of people in modern 
society, the only way he has of getting a living is by going 
to work for a wage. From the earliest days of understanding, 
the need to get a job when he grew up conditioned his life. 
Although he has never grasped it in these terms, the only 
thing he has which he can exchange for a livelihood is his 
ability to work. It is this ability that Bob sells to his employer, 
and for which he gets his wage at the end of the week. 

Wages are not a reward for a job well done, nor are they 
a Share of the wealth a worker has produced, nor a cut out 
of his employer's profits. They are the price of a person’s 
working ability; at any one particular time, the size of the 
Wage represents what can be got for that ability on the 
labour market. It is, for example, no coincidence that for 
the simple job of punching holes in kettles Bob gets a wage 
which was out of his father’s dreams. In the area where he 
works there is a chronic shortage of labour, and plenty of 
factories competing for the local available working force. 
It was not always like this, Before the war, when the slump 
was at its worst, Bob's firm made a name for itself for the 
stringent conditions it imposed on its employees. 

Taking one period with another, in general wages represent 
what it takes to reproduce a worker and his energics. Bob 
has obvious basic survival needs; food, clothing, shelter. But 
capitalism would be in poor shape if it only provided for 
basic needs, Human beings, if they are to be efficient workers, 
must have other things; they must have recreation and holi- 
days and even some luxuries, So Bob's wage covers more 
than just the barely necessary food, clothing and shelter; he 
has his television and car and his holiday, perhaps even 
abroad if he can save enough. 

This is what makes up Bob’s standard of living and what 
is covered by his wage. The standard can vary with time 
and place, Bob’s father did not have a need for television 
because the thing had not been commercially developed when 
he was working; he got his relaxation in other ways. Bob's 
firm exports parts of kettles for assembly in other countries, 
some of which are far away enough for the workers there 
to have different standards of food, clothing and housing 
to those in England. This all has its effects on the wage which 
is needed to reproduce a worker. 

Now if Bob’s employer pays him enough to live up to 
his standard how does he make a profit? How can we say 
that Bob is being exploited? 

By the time the electric kettles reach the market a great 
many people have contributed to their production—punching 
holes, tightening screws, soldering leads and so on. Part of 
their work has transferred the value of machinery, materials 
and parts to the kettle; and part of it has, in transferring 
those parts, actually added to the value of the finished pro- 
duct. The work has, in other words, produced a surplus 
value, which is something no machine or raw material can 
do. The ability to enhance a commodity’s value is unique 
to human labour power; that is why, no matter how much 
an employer may complain about strikers and no matter 
how much automatic machinery he may instal, in the end 
he is dependent on employing human beings. 

It is surplus value which gives an employer his profit and 
which enables him to pay his rates and taxes, rent, interest 
on money loans and so on. In other words, Bob works for 





part of his time to produce his own keep—just like Ferrovius 
and Bodo. And part of the time he works for somebody else. 
Again like errovius and Bodo, he is exploited. 

The difference in his case is that the exploitation is not 
so immediately apparent. Bob is not. like an ancient slave. 
possessed mind and body by his master; on the other hand, 
there is no point in his working week when he stops work- 
ing to produce his wage and starts working to produce his 
employer's profits. In everything he docs when he is work- 
ing, every second of the time, Bob is turning out surplus 
value, This very fact conceals his exploitation from. the 
casual examiner, 


THE GENERAL STRIKE AND TRADE UNIONS TODAY 
Forty years ago this May, the first—and so far only—General 
Strike in British history took place. 

What happened ? 

What did the Socialist Party think about it ? 

What effect did it have on the unions ? 


These questions will be dealt with in the May number of the 
Socialist Standard. We shall also take a look at the unions 
today. 


We urge all readers and subscribers—especially with those 


with contacts in trade union branches—to order extra copies 
of this issue. 


Simply fill in the form bel dw and send it, with the appropriate 


money, to Socialist Standard, 52 Clapham High Street, 
London, SW4. 


Send me copy/copies of the May Socialist Standard, 
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SPRING SCHOOL 


at Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WC1 
on Saturday March 19th 


Ownership of Wealth and 
Division of National Income 


Lecturer : KE. Hardy 


LECTURE 2,30—3.30 pm 
REFRESHMENTS 3.30—4 pm 
DISCUSSION 4—6 pm 


Sympathisers and members of the public welcome, 
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The manner in which capitalism hides its exploitation has 
caused a lot of confusion. It is as well to get one or two 
things straight, 


To begin with, let us recognise that exploitation is one of 
those emotive words (capitalism is another) which are often 
taken to imply a moral judgement by those who use them, 
But to point out that exploitation is part of property society, 
and to examine the style it takes under capitalism, is not 
(o make any sort of judgement. Capitalism could not exist 


without exploiting its people; exploitation is a natural result - 


Of a system where one class employs another, There is no 
room for moralising here, although many people who lay 
claim to be Socialists are fond of talking as if it were possible 
to have capitalism without exploitation. 


We have said that an employer gets his profits from the 
exploitation of his workers, but it does not follow that higher 
profits shown in company balance sheets mean greater 
exploitation, Workers are exploited when they are producing 
but it\is realised some time after, when the goods come 
on to the market. An unfavourable market can reduce, even 
Wipe out, an employer's profit and it could follow from this 
that he actually intensifies the exploitation of his workers. 
Falling profits often lead to economy campaigns, to cuts in 
staff and to more intense working through labour saving 


machinery. (This, in fact, is what is now happening in Bob's 
firm.) 
‘ 


The fact that capitalist exploitation is something of a 
concealed process has had many side effects, Only very few 
workers have tumbled that they are exploited, and of those 
most misunderstand the way in which it happens; they think 
that it has something to do with high prices, of generous 
fecs paid to company directors or something equally wrong. 
Many workers spend their lifetime pining for a “fair” wage 
in return for which they are prepared to give “fair” work 
~-without ever considering what they mean by “fair”. Others 
think that the ideal to aim at is co-operation between both 
sides in industry, so that “their” goods capture every avail- 
able market and drive “their” competitors (whose workers 
have presumably also been co-operating) out of business. 


This is a convenient delusion for the capitalist class and 
of course hardly a day goes by now without their official 
representatives in the Government advising us to forget all 
about exploitation, which went out with the days of Ferrovius 
and Bodo, and to pull together so that “our” exports are 
competitive enough to put the Old Country back where the 
politicians say it belongs, 


F is a neat, frustrating, vicious circle then it is also 
ene which must be broken if society is to solve its problems. 
And one which will be broken. 


IVAN. 


THE ELECTION 


WHAT IS AT STAKE 


On March 31st the electorate will once again go to the 
polls and perform the act which Socialists consider is of 
crucial importance to the way in which society is organised ~ 
they will vote, Like other elections in the past, this one will 
generate its.own groundless optimism. Once again, the illusion 
will be fostered that here is a fresh opportunity at last to 
solve the problems which have been a burden for so long. 
In spite of the enduring failure of all varieties of political 
parties to overcome such problems as war, poverty and the 
general chaos that is a constant feature of Capitalism, the 
Labour and Tory parties will go blandly into this election 
as if the experiences of the past had never occurred. 

Once again, there will be the cheap traffic in promises. 
Once again, there will be the contrived differences between 
parties who are united in their defence of Capitalism. Once 
again, there will be the complete failure to face up to the 
realities of life in 1966. Once again, the politics of 
personalities, gimmickry and opportunism will take precedence 
over a serious understanding of the difficulties besetting 
society. 

The records of both the Labour and Tory partics make a 
mockery of their claim to be the instruments of social 
improvement. The past policies of both these parties are an 
indictment which no amount of hollow phrase-mongering can 
overcome. Fer all their talk of progress and modernisation, 
their ideas and actions are imprisoned by the limitations of 
the status quo-—that is--Capitalist society. 

What is at stake in this election? What is it that the 
electorate by voting Labour, Tory or Liberal will endorse? 

Whatever spurious disagreements will engage the Heaths 
and the Wilsons during this clection, in fact they have a great 
deal in common. Socialists talk about the means of produc- 
tion and by this we mean all the instruments and technical 
know-how that man has developed for the purpose of 
producing wealth, from hand tools to nuclear power stations. 
All reformist politicians agree that these means of production 
should continue to be monopolised by a small privileged 
section of the population. 

Although the life of the whole community depends on the 
way in which these means of production are utilised, all 
reformist politicians agree that they should be geared to the 
profit motive. They agree that the under-privileged working 
mass of the population should continue to live only by selling 
their labour to the owners of industry. 

They are agreed on preserving the root cause of the prob- 
lems facing man. This applies to the wars that so-called 
Statesmen cannot prevent, to the frustration and poverty that 
arises directly from the workers’ wage employment status. So 
far as preserving the fundamental features of Capitalist 


society are concerned, the Labour and Tory parties are of 
one accord, At stake in this election is whether or not the 
iInajorily of the population will continue to acquiesce in a 
society of which they are victims. By voting! either Labour 
or Tory, the working class will endorse their own exploited 
economic position. This is the basic conditioning factor of 
modern life. The trivial controversy between the large parties 
will avoid this fundamental issue. 

Although theoretically the working class holds political 
power through the vote, they have yet to use it in their own 
interests, It is a power that can only be fully realised when 
the working class have the Knowledge and determination to 
end Capitalist society. 

The Socialist Party does not play at politics. It does not 
pander to prejudice; it does not flatter ignorance; it does not 
dilute its case in the pursuit of cheap popularity. The 
Socialist Party does not offer the corrupt relationship of the 
leader and the led; it offers an understanding of society and 
the faternal association of men and women who are equipped 
by knowledge, and who know what they want and how to 
get it. We know that compromise will defeat the sane and 
rational ends to which we are committed. 

The talk in this clection about the balance of trade, gold 
reserves, prices and income policies is an aspect of the 
commerce and trade in which workers have no stake. 

There will be promises to solve the problems of housing, 
urban chaos, poverty, rising prices and international conflict 
by men who have failed in the past and who cannot but fail 
in the future. 

The message of the Socialist Party at this election time is a 
positive one, In addressing ourselves to working men and 
women, we embrace all those who make a contribution to the 
wealth and well being of society, be they factory operatives, 
doctors, technicians, labourers or tradesmen. Only they can 
rebuild the world to make it a fit place to live in, but not by 
electing a government to administer Capitalism, 

For too long have their skills and talents been used by a 
privileged minority to create profit and private luxury. For 
too long has human labour been subject to the crippling 
limitations of production for sale. 

It is not enough to struggle to defend living standards 
under Capitalism. These workers must join the Socialist 
movement to take over industry itself and convert all the 
means that society has developed for producing wealth to 
the property of the whole community. Thus commonly owned 
and democratically controlled, the means of production can 
serve the. needs of the whole community. This action must 
presuppose any attempt to deal in a practical way with the 
problems of our time. 
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The Socialist Party ef Gt. Britain will be contesting two 
Constituencies in the coming election—Hampstead (London) 
and Woodside (Glasgow), 

In Hampstead the candidate is H. Baldwin and the election 
agent is M. Davis, Prior to arrangement of Committee Rooms 
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all members and supperters please contact Head Office where 
up-to-date information will be available. 

In Woodside the candidate is R. Vallar and the election agent 
is M. Donnelly and up-to-date information on the arrange- 
ments is available at the Glasgow Branch rooms, 





Keeping cool in the space age 


The fabulous achievement of Luna 9 
was bound to cause a lot of excitement. 
But when everyone about you is losing 
their heads it is, as we know, a sound 
idea to keep calm. 

What does a long, cool look at space 
flight reveal? 


In the first place, it speaks volumes 
that with a mass of unsolved problems 
like hunger, crime, bad housing and war 
plagueing us on earth, capitalism spends 
such enormous efforts on investigating 
other worlds, 

This is not an objection to space flights 
On moral grounds; there is no logical 
reason to expect capitalism suddenly to 
Start putting human welfare before its 
Own interests, 


t 

Space investigation is given a high 
priority by the world’s two great powers 
and it is not difficult to see why this is 
SQ, 

Both the United States and the Soviet 
Union make no secret of the fact that 
their space programmes are an essential 
part of their military effort, yielding 
valuable information on guiding systems 
and aiming techniques for long range 


missiles, 

Already the information is being used 
for military purposes; both powers have 
observation vehicles in orbit above us 
and the Americans have actually pub- 
licised their plans for a military space 
laboratory to be sent up in the near 
luture, 

But even if we make the effort to 
ignore this consideration and assume 
that the exploration of space is purely a 
matter of scientific investigation, there 
is still the question of what the world 
working class can hope to gain from it 
all. 

Have the conditions of any worker, 
anywhere, improved—indeed, can they 
hope to improve—as a result of the space 
flights, the probes into the moon, the 
dare-devil acts of space walking and the 
rest? The answer is clearly no. 

Who, then, stands to gain? Even at 
the present, new industries have arisen 
as a result of space flights, and estab- 
lished ones have done their best to get 
in on it. (The Daily Express, whose 
equipment helped to receive the moon 
pictures from Luna 9 made some quick 
advertisements out of it.) 


Rail strike and the incomes policy 


It would be difficult to say whether 
the last minute calling off of the rail 
strike was more of a relief to the Govern- 
ment or to the National Union of Rail- 
waymen, 

From the word go, the threatened 
strike was given a dramatic build-up; 
expressions like “last ditch” and “break- 
ing point” cannot have been given so 
thorough an airing in the press for a 
long time, 

The railwaymen were assailed from all 
sides. Even papers like The Guardian 
and the Daily Mirror, which in the past 
have been sympathetic to them, were 
urging the strikers to have what they 
called commonsense. 

It was, apparently, a time fraught with 
danger for us all. If the railwaymen got 
their way the Government’s Prices and 
Incomes Policy would collapse and ruin, 
which anyway has never stopped hang- 
Ing Over us, would descend. 

But it was no secret that the Incomes 
Policy was already a flop. Sooner or 
later then the Government had either to 
abandon it openly or provoke a head- 
on clash with a big union, 


The NUR was predictably resentful at 
being awarded the part of keystone in 
George Brown’s policy, although they 
really had little to complain about. They, 
after all, support the Labour Govern- 
ment and they also support its Incomes 
Policy, 

The trouble was the usual One, of 
getting a union which accepts wage re- 
straint in principle to apply it to its own 
members in practice, The NUR was all 
for the Incomes Policy, but did not want 
to be the one to start it. 

Indeed, who is going to volunteer for 
this role? Who will choose to ignore the 
effects of rising prices, who will forego 
a chance to improve their conditions, 
who can escape the class struggle? 

So far, the answer is—nobody. The 
railwaymen are only the latest in a long 
queue of those who have campaigned for 
higher wages since the Labour Govern- 
ment came to power. Some have got it 
without resorting to anything as vulgar 
as a strike threat; the judges, high rank 
Civil Servants and members of the 
Armed Forces have all been given more 
than the Incomes Policy allowed them. 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 


Presumably, other new industries will 
rise in the future, employing and. exploit- 
ing their workers in their efforts to make 
profit from the romantic business of 
space travel, 


Eager investors will want to get in on 
this. Perhaps there will be a Unit Trust 
which deals in space shares, 

In short, all capitalism’s normal stan- 
dards of commerce and profitability will 
be applied to the Space Age. The know- 
ledge which the flights yield will be used, 
as all such knowledge has been in the 
past, for the benefit of the ruling class 
—to improve the returns on their capital, 
to protect their interests, to establish 
them in new markets, 

Perhaps, in the end, to help them blast 
their rivals out of the field—or the sky 
or whatever, 


Man’s probing into space is only the 
latest of his victories over his environ- 
ment, and the same lesson applies to it 
as to the others, Capitalism is the cause 
of the problems of modern society and 
until it is ended man’s achievements— 
his skill, his knowledge, his courage— 
will be misused and perverted. 


And, of course, there was the case of 
the Members of Parliament and the 
Ministers who, being in the happy situa- 
tion of being able to give themselves a 
rise, agreed soon after Mr. Wilson took 
over that they should all have one. 

Yet Ministers and M.P.s are the very 
people who are urging the rest of us to 
hold back on our claims, It is by no 
means unreasonable to expect that, if 
the Incomes Policy had to be started 
somewhere, it should have been in the 
House of Commons. 

But the Members, when they were 
deciding that they should have a rise, 
used exactly the same sort of arguments 
as any trade union, They said they were 
overworked, that they could not make 
ends meet, that the House was not 
attracting the best sort of Member be- 
cause they could get better money out- 
side, 

So the Incomes Policy, at least on the 
surface, is saved and staggers on to fight 
another day. Mr. Wilson has once more 
stood, like a knight in shining armour, 
between us and disaster—and once more 
has gained a lot of political advantages 
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out of it, especially over George Brown, 
who was shown up publicly as unable 
to pull off something which Wilson could 


All right for some 


It was most inconsiderate of the Noith 
Vietnamese Government; they might 
have guessed the effect it would have. 
True, they did their best to rectify the 
matter but in future they really must be 
more careful, : 

It happened on the 8th February last 
and it was started by a statement from 
the North Vietnamese Consulate in Delhi 
that President Ho Chi Minh had asked 
India’s help in putting out peace feelers 
over Vietnam. 

The Consulate quickly pointed out 
that the same request had been sent, 
presumably as a matter of routine, to 
several other governments, most of whom 
had dismissed it as the customary mean- 
ingless public relations stuff, 

But before anyone had realised this 
a minor wave of panic hit Wall Street, 
where some investors were appalled by 


Mr Heath makes a 


Mr, Edward Heath, who fought his 
way up from the world-famous slums 
of Broadstairs through Oxford University 
to become (he hopes) the next Prime 
Minister of Great Britain, has recently 
made a staggering discovery. 

Of course, since he became Tory 
leader Mr, Heath’s publicity boys have 
been making sure that we discovered one 
or two things about him. 

He’s a bachelor. Lives in a flat in 
Albany, which is not one of those places 
you get into because you have enough 
points in the council housing list. 

He plays the piano. And the organ. 
And he likes to conduct choirs dressed 
up (Mr. Heath, not the choir) in a big 
yellow sweater. 

All of this should prove to us that 
Mr. Heath is a Man Of The People. And 
in case there are any doubters on this 
Score, the leader himself has recently 
been probing around the People; that 
is how he made his staggering discovery. 

There are far too many under 
privileged people in Britain. (Mr. Heath's 
words, not ours—he said them at Birm- 
ingham last month.) Not only that; a 
fearless searcher after Truth like Ted 
Heath has more to reveal, There are 


do, 
Mr. Wilson has scored another palp- 
able hit. But there is no denying the 


the prospect that peace would actually 
break out in Vietnam. 

What would happen in such a situa- 
tion to all that money invested in the 
aerospace and defence industries? When 
a war is hot and the killing fast, the sun 
Shines on: these investments. But the 
terrible prospect of peace brings dark 
and heavy clouds. 

Thus it was that when some idiot in 
Delhi got the wrong end of the stick, 
and when the information was passed 
on, Wall Street’s war stocks took a 
tumble. It took the later explanation 
from the North Vietnamese to put the 
matter right. 

Then Wall Street recovered. All the 
war investors there, who stay so 
courageously out of the firing line, made 
good their losses and that little corner 
of capitalism went merrily on, Of course 


discovery 


also, he said, places which are 
breeding grounds of exceptional misery, 
poverty and crime; bad housing, over- 
sized classes and rootlessness.” 

Now none of Mr. Heath’s public re- 
lations boys has ever issued a hand-out 


4“ 


telling us that he suffers from a bad. 


memory, But he seems to have forgotten 
that it was only two short years ago 
that he was an important member of a 
Conservative Government which was 
asking us to put them back into power 
because under them we “never had it 
so good.” 

And if Mr, Heath has forgotten this, 
what hope is there that he will remem- 
ber the promises he is making now, to 
“, .» put an end to poverty and hard- 
ship in this country once and for all 

. .? Or that especially moving bit 
about old age pensioners “. . . a bit of 
extra tea to entertain a friend. . .”? 

Perhaps the safest thing to assume is 
that the Tories do not expect this sort 
of drivel to be taken seriously; perhaps 
they think that in this time of pre-elec- 
tion fever anything goes. (A couple of 
days after his Birmingham speech, Mr. 
Heath was challenging the Government 
to let the electorate decide “. . . which 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 


class struggle of capitalism. There will 
be other battles, and other strikes, and 
more undercover deals to settle them. 


in Vietnam the killing and the suffering 
continued, but what was that against the 
averting of a crisis on Wall Street? 

This is all reminiscent of the 1951 
slump in business in the United States 
and England, which was caused by the 
cancellation of government contracts no 
longer needed after the end of the 
Korean War. 

It goes to show that not only does 
capitalism cause modern war but it also 
makes a business out of it—a business 
with its salesmen, its stocks and shares 
and its investors. 

And let us not forget that the man 
who does well out of war investments, 
the man who gets a nice profit from 
putting his money in bombs and bullets, 
in fear and destruction, is that thing so 
beloved of capitalism -—- a Successful, 
Patriotic Business Man. 


party most has the welfare of the needy 
at heart.”) 
But if the Conservatives do mean it 
to be taken seriously—and if that is how 
the electorate take it — then there is 
clearly no bottom to the depths of poli- 
tical cynicism, and a depressingly dense 
stratum of working class gullibility to be 
penetrated. . 


JULIET OF THE SPIRITS continued from page 47 


tinuously led back to the real world 
around us and all the film’s characters 
never cease to be palpable and tangible. 
In other words, Fellini, the arch realist, 
is having a little game. Poetic licence, 
no doubt. Those who have seen La Dolce 
Vita may be disappointed, There is not 
the fierce clarity and relentless exposure 
of every aspect of our society, high and 
low. 

In his earlier films, the Socialist could 
draw his conclusions clearly, Now it is 
no longer so. Perhaps Fellini has mixed 
too much among the higher circles which 
he describes with such devastating 
accuracy, Has he forgotten the wider 
world that he depicted, for example, with 
such compassion in La Strada? M. JUDD. 





THE PASSING SHOW 


Is He Really So Greene? 


At the time of writing rail union secre- 
tary S. F. Greene has a lot on his mind. 
Even though the rail strike was called 
off at the last moment, there is. still 
plenty for Mr. Greene and his lads to 
do round the negotiating table. 

Which perhaps explains the very terse 
letter one of our members received from 
him at the beginning of February. You 
may know that it is the practice for the 
Socialist Party to send speakers to pul 
Our case to other organisations where 
possible, particularly trade unions. No 
strings attached, incidentally, except per- 
haps payment of the speaker's fares. So 
one of our branch organisers wrote to 
the N.U.R. headquarters asking for a 
list of their branch addresses, intending 
lo write to some of them direct. 

Nothing very difficult about that, you 
might think? Well, you’d be wrong. 
“Dear Sir,” came back Mr. Greene's 
reply of February 3rd. “I have received 
your letter... but regret | am unable 
to supply you with the information you 
require.” That was all, leaving us to 
draw whatever conclusions we liked. For 
example, was it that he just did not have 
the \nformation? Is it possible that the 
N.U.R. is a union whose general secre- 
tary doesn't know where its branches 
are? How on earth did he let them know 
whether or not to strike? 

Maybe Mr. Greene is just not allowed 
by his executive to tell us what we 
asked, which seems pretty daft when you 
think that any railway porter could prob- 
ably tell you the address of his union 
branch without a second thought, No, 
we can only think that perhaps he doesn’t 
want us to speak to his branches, and 
that maybe the word has got around that 
the Labour Party doesn’t like us very 
much (it’s mutual, by the way). After 
all, the N.ULR. iy affiliated to that body. 
Let us then suggest a rewrite of Mr. 
Greene’s reply for him: -- 


l have received your letter, and have 
the information you require, but if you 
thing I'm sending it to you you're jolly 
well mistaken. I'm not having any incite 
ment to disaffection-- we've supported the 
Labour Party for more years than | care 
to remember (and a lot of them | don't 
care to remember), and we're going on 
doing it, never mind their anti-working 
class actions and the stand-up fight we're 
having with them over pay and condi- 
tions, 


Which, when you think of it, seems 


to typify the sort of logic behind the 
thinking of most Labour supporters. 


The “Mirror Again 


And while we're talking about rail- 
waymen, | suppose it was inevitable that 
they would get precious little support 
from the rubbish mongers of the 
capitalist press in general, and that the 
Daily Mirror would wade into them with 
two-inch headlines, “Chaos -- Or Com- 
monsense?” yelled the front page on 
February 10th, while the centre pages of 
the same issue carried on the attack with 
an article by that very rich friend of the 
workers, Labour M.P, Woodrow Wyatt. 

The Mirror has always prided itself on 
its plain speaking and down-to-earth 
attitude, but this does not make it really 
a very original newspaper, It says mainly 
what the others are saying but in a 
brasher and coarser manner, and, of 
course, it specialises in large headlines 
and meagre reading content. In the past 
it has made a practice of picking out 
certain strikes and condemning them 
because they were small and petty. Now 
the N.U.R. gets it in the neck for pre- 
cisely the opposite reason, 

Because of the Mirror's deliberately 
cultivated COR-BLIMEYness, many 
people think it has working class interests 
at heart, but nothing could be further 
from the truth, It is, as ever, firmly on 
the side of British capitalism, even 
though it may niggle some capitalist 
politicians and at times land itself with 
a libel action. It deals always with 
superficialities, never scratching under 
the surface of any social problem. This 
is not surprising—all newspapers distort 
facts and pander to ignorance and pre- 
judice to a greater or lesser extent. But 
the Mirror must truly be the envy of 
Fleet Street in having developed the tech- 
nique to the nth degree and built a cir- 
culation of many millions on a veritable 
mountain of bewilderment and bigotry. 
Therein perhaps lies its only claim to 
originality, It ran true to form over the 
railmen’s strike, 


How Much Are You Worth? 


“What sort of—um—salary were you 
thinking of, Mister—um—?” I was asked 
by the lean, sharp featured, fussy little 


personnel man. I was a fresh-faced 
school leaver, determined to start as | 
meant tO go on, and really get some- 
Where in the world. 1 swallowed hard, 
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“Two pounds a week?” [| suggested in 
a squeaky voice which belied my attempts 
to sound bold and confident. He wrote 
it On his pad, ringing the figure round 
slowly and heavily with his pencil, simu- 
taneously shaking his head and drawing 
in a long slow breath through rounded 
lips. “Frankly, you've gone down in my 
estimation,” he confided. “I was hoping 
that you would be different from the 
usual run of money-grabbing youngsters 
we have coming to us for jobs. We can 
offer you (pause for effect) twenty-five 
shillings a week (this slowly and 
deliberately, savouring every word). You 
must be prepared to work hard, plenty 
Of opportunities here for advancement 

. show what you're worth. . . etc., 
etc.” 

Obviously his idea of “getting on” was 
a bit different from mine. I bid him a 
polite goodday and got a job elsewhere 
~—at two pounds a week, When I look 
back on that first encounter (there have 
been a few since then) I’m inclined to 
wonder if the mincing little man is still 
with his firm, so diligently guarding his 
boss's interests, Certainly he was only 
putting a line which is as old as the hills 
and which is trotted out just as much 
today as ever it was. Many workers do 
believe it, however, and spend their lives 
trying to show their boss what they are 
worth; only the boss's assessment  in- 
variably falls short of theirs, Which is 
a big snag and shows that the strength 
of your bargaining position is what 
matters, not the strength of your moral 
arguments, 

But now look at the other side of the 
coin. William Davis, Guardian financial 
editor and a man prone to moralising 
lectures in his column, on how much 
harder we must all work, has been ask- 
ing “How much is a company chairman 
worth?” On February Sth he gave a 
table showing the average payment to 
directors of various big firms, the figures 
ranging from £9,800 to £38,500 a year, 
but the thing to notice was the absence 
Of any moralising sentiment in answer- 
ing his own question, thus: 


Business men should be made to feel 
proud of high salaries, The ambition of 
lower-paid people should be to equal 
them, not to show jealousy, 

I never really understood why theze 
was so much fuss about the £24,000 a 
year paid to Dr, Beeching... on simple 
business grounds alone, it was a good 
price, 


To which every capitalist politician will 
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say Amen, I don’t think they will be 
saying quite the same thing, though, in 
the next few weeks when some of those 
“Jower-paid people,” like bus and rail- 
way workers, push for higher wages. 
That’s not quite the sort of equalising 
ambition Mr, Davis has in mind. 


Up, Up, Up It Goes 


| have before me some cuttings taken 
at random from newspapers over about 
one week in January, They are all about 
the same problem—crime in its various 
forms, crime major or petty, but crime 
nevertheless, Over two thousand London 
telephone boxes wrecked by vandals, 
gang attacks on transport lorries, drug 
peddling, robbery with violence. The list 
is as long as your arm, and very depres- 
sing. 

“We are determined to stamp this out,” 
says a magistrate to a phone box wrecker. 
“You may expect long prison sentences,” 
says the Lord Chief Justice Lord Parker, 
in a blanket warning to dope peddlers. 
How many times have we heard this 
sort of remark? And still the crime situa- 


tion worsens. Home Secretaries have 
come aes but crime, it seems, 


goes on for ever. Mr, Roy Jenkins is the 
latest to try his hand. “I intend to mount 
a sustained and effective attack on 
crime,” he is reported as saying at Hull 
on January 17th, 

He proposes to “give the police every 
support, best equipment,” ete., which 
may make them more efficient at crime 
detection, but will never solve the prob- 
lem itself. And what of the criminals 
themselves? They will be modernising 
their methods, just like the police, using 
the means which current science puts at 
their disposal, so that in a few years time 
yet another Home Secretary will be say- 
ing he is going to wipe out crime. 

Why is it so persistent, and defiant of 
efforts to end or even check it? Basically 
it is a fight over property of some kind. 
Even the apparent senseless hooliganism 
Of ripped train seats has behind it a blind 
resentment towards property owned by 
someone else. And since no Home Secre- 
lary ever aims to remove private pro- 
perty society, crime stays stubbornly with 
U3, 


Gaspers 
“Before independence we ensured that 
Our army, civil service and judiciary were 
insulated from politics.” (President 
Azikiwe of Nigeria, 16.1.66—just alter 
seizure of power by Major-General 

lronsi.) 

E.T.C, 


FILM: JULIET OF THE SPIRITS 


We have scarcely settled in our seats 
when we are transported into a magic 
garden. The lush vegetation parts and 
we gaze on to what appears to be a 
house of the type to be seen in every 
very posh area, but which on later re- 
flection we realise to be a very pale 
imitation of an ancient feudal manorial 
castle set in ils own grounds. As if to 
emphasise this point, the next scene is 
set inside the “battlements” and we see 
the lady of the house surrounded by her 
ladies-in-waiting attending to her toilette. 
Great emphasis is given these early scenes 
and we are left in no doubt of the 
deliberate play on the analogy between 
the feudal ruling elements and our latter 
day parasites. 

What ure we discussing? Frederico 
Fellini’s latest film Juliet of the Spirits. 
Fellini, who has made such films as La 
Strada, La Dolce Vita and “84° must 
command the attention of those wishing 
to take a very close and keen look at 
the world they are living in. For this is 
precisely what Fellini has done. His skill 
lies not just in his techniques of film 
making, but more precisely on his pene- 
trative insight into human behaviour and 
its background of the modern day 
capitalist world with its money grabbing 
ambience of privilege and deprivation, 
wealth and poverty, power and impo- 
lence, 

In particular, Fellini sets his films in 
Italy, and he conveys with Goyaesque 
flashes of insight the upper crust of 
Italian capitalist society, with its pimps, 
gigolos, sycophants and hangers-on of 
every type and description, their idle 
chatter, their endless quest for amuse- 
ment and diversion to still the boredom 
of useless and inactive lives, their con- 
stant almost diseased preoccupation with 
their bodily needs and desires, sex rating 
only second to food. But Fellini makes 
clear the universal application of his 
searing indictment (and this has occurred 
in all his latest films) by the introduction 
of the same brand of parasitical element 
from other countries all over the world, 
each with their own characteristic 
“national” qualities with particular’ re- 
ference to France, England and the 
U.S.A. 

Is there a particular socialist appraisal 
of this man’s work? There can be no 
doubt that there is. Underlying all the 
situations and characters appearing in 
Fellini’s films, is the class divided society 
of capitalism which is universal in the 
world today, and in which virtually every 
human being in the world is involved in 
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one way or another, Fellini does not 
search in the heavens or in some mys- 
terious recess of the human psyche to 
explain why people talk and behave as 
they do, He searches, and finds ample 
cause for investigation in, their immediate 
environs, that is in their economic and 
social background, 

Guilietta, the central figure in Juliet 
of the Spirits, and of the flimsy plot on 
which Fellini hangs his work, is a middle- 
aged woman married to a wealthy man 
whose source of wealth is indeterminate 
but substantial. He brings home with 
him one evening a coterie of friends, a 
motley crowd who obviously represent 
a spectrum of the upper crust and their 
parvenus, Their behaviour, talk and 
manners would be more suited to the 
circus floor, not to be too unkind to the 
undoubted| talents of circus artists. 
Throughout the film this crew or their 
indistinguishable next-door neighbours 
flit across the screen in One scene or 
another and in situation after situation, 
as if Fellini is determined that we shall 
not be allowed to forget the follies and 
foibles of our so-called betters. 

Our hero husband is no longer 
sexually interested in his wife, and he 
has attached himself to more attractive 
mettle, but presumably he must keep in 
line with bourgeois family morality, so 
he dissembles as best he can to his wife. 
She, simple soul that she is, having had 
a stern religious upbringing, takes a little 
lime to cotton on. On the urgent advice 
of her sister, a lesser innocent, she puts 
the matter into the hands of a detective 
agency, The meeting at the detective’s 
Office is a brilliant microcosm of every 
solicitor’s and lawyer's oftice where the 
sordid facts are covered over with 
sugared words, double-entendres and 
hypocritical pretensions. The bill, with 
its lengthy logistics, is never presented 
... till the end. Although she is a woman 
fully acclimatised to the corruption and 
double faced morality of her class, our 
heroine sits through it all apparently 
mute and unbelieving. 

All in all, the character and behaviour 
of our heroine seems to be at odds with 
her class background, ‘This is possibly 
the weak point of the film. ‘The spirits 
mentioned in the title of the film are 
those which Guilietta finds herself sub- 
jectively tormented by. Whether this is 
just a useful peg on which Fellini hangs 
some brilliant scenes, or whether they 
have other subtle purposes, is difticult 
lo determine. In any event, we are con- 
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Meetings 


CENTRAL LONDON 
Asquith Room, 2 Soho Square, W1 
Sundays 8 pm (doors open 7.30 pm) 


March 6th 
WOMEN AND CAPITALISM 
Speaker: K, Graham 


March 13th 

SLAVERY AND THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF CAPITALISM 

Speaker: L. Dale 


March 20th 
THE STATE: ITS ORIGIN & GROWTH 
Speaker: H. Baldwin 


End of series, recommencing October 


ISLINGTON PUBLIC MEETING 
Co-op Hall, 127 Seven Sisters Road, N7 
Thursday March 10th 8 pm 
INDONESIA, MALAYSIA 

THE CONFRONTATION 


PADDINGTON & MARYLEBONE 
The Royal Oak, York Street, WI (near 
Marylebone Station) Wednesdays 9 pm 


March 2nd 
BACKGROUND TO MODERN TURKEY 
Speaker: E, Grant 


March 9th 
FRENCH POLITICS Speaker: A. Buick 


March 16th 
ANY QUESTIONS ? — Inter-branch mee(- 
ing with Bloomsbury and West, London 


March 23rd, Review of the March SS 


HEAD OFFICE 
A series of lectures and discussions at 52 
Clapham High Street, London SW4 on 
Thursdays, March 3rd, 10th, 17th, 24th at 
8 pm. 

Subjects to be discussed at these four meet- 
ings include Strikes, Housing, Vietnam and 
Labour Government, 


WEST LONDON 

Westcott Lodge, Lower Mall, Hammersmith 
(facing river), 

Friday 18th March 8 p.m. The Salvation 
Army, speaker J. Carter. 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY 
Backhouse Room, Handside Lane, Monday 
7th March 8 pm, Immigration into USA, 
Speaker L, Dale 


ST. ALBANS 

Public Meeting: The Peahen Hotel, London 
Road, Monday 28th March 8 pm. 

THE NEED FOR SOCIALISM NOW! 
Speaker : C. May 

STEVENAGE 

Bedwell Centre, Bedwell Crescent, Monday 


21st March 8 pm, Population & Poverty, 
Speaker L, Hidson : 


GLASGOW MEETINGS 
Woodside Public Halls, Sundays 7.30 pm 
BACKWATERS OF HISTORY 
March 6th 

THE IRISH EASTER UPRISING 
Speaker: R. Donnelly 

March 13th 

THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE 
Speaker: J. Flemming 

March 20th 

THE HIGHLAND CLEARANCES 
Speaker: A. Webster 

March 27th 


THE CHARTIST MOVEMENT 
Speaker: J. Richmond 


GLASGOW STUDY CLASSES 
Thursdays 8 pm, Branch Rooms, 163a 
Berkeley Street; Socialist Propaganda, 


March 3rd—Debates, March 10th—Delivery 


KIDDERMINSTER 

Station Inn, Farfield, Comberton Road 
Wednesday March 9th 7.30 pm The Theory 
of Knowledge 


HACKNEY LECTURES 


Hackney Trades Hall, Valetta Street, E9 
(facing Hackney Empire) Wednesdays 
8.30 pm 


March 9th 
RUSSIA VISITED, Speaker: 1). Hidson 


March 23rd 
ART & CAPITALISM 
Speaker: C, Devereux 


——_— 


LONDON OUTDOOR MEETINGS 
Sundays 

Hyde Park, 3 and 6 pm 

East Street, Walworth 

March 6th, 20th (noon) 

March 13th, 27th (11 am) 
Mondays 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 1-2 pm - 
Thursdays 

Tower Hill, 12.30-2 pm 
BLOOMSBURY BRANCH LECTURES 

These held at 2 Soho Square, W.1, on 
Sundays at 8 p.m., have been running since 
mid-October and will continue until Sun- 
day, March 27th. They are well attended, 
but not as many attend as could be accom- 
mcdated, The average attendance had been 
50 until Sunday, February 13th, when the 
room was full with an audience of 100, and 
we wish to see this figure maintained, The 
room is a very pleasant one with comfort- 
able seating. One hour is allowed for ques- 
tions and discussion. As with all Party 
lectures and meetings admission is free and 
to all readers, especially those living in 
London we invite you to attend. 

The address is two minutes from Tutten- 
ham Court Road Tube Station, Soho Square, 
being the first turning on the left going 
from the tube station in the direction of 
Oxford Circus, (See directory in this issue 
for particulars of lectures, 
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ALF MITCHELL 


We regret to report that our comrade 
Alf Mitchell of West Ham Branch died in 
December, A member of the Party since 
1912, Alf Mitchell was an active member, 
particularly at outdoor meetings where he 
was always prepared to chair the meetings 
and sell literature, 

During the 1914-18 war after appearing 
before several tribunals, he was arrested 
and fined 40/- . . . which he never paid, 
and was turned over to military escort. 
Whilst under military supervision he 
managed to dive through an open door and 
the authorities never caught up with him, , 
despite enquiries among comrades. 

He had been ill for several recent years, 
but until this, had been active in the fight 
for Socialism. We tender our deep sym- 
pathy to his widow and family. 


M.H. 


THE STATE AND SOCIALISM 


It is an underlying principle of State 
activity that human life and liberty are 
minor considerations compared with the 
rights and safety of property. This is no 
new discovery. Today the fact is so glaring 
that it seems idle to dwell upon it. Yet it 
is NO mere wartime principle; it arises from 
the very nature of the capitalist Stale, That 
State mainly exists in order to provide the 
force to guarantce the rights and emolu- | 
ments of property to the possessors. The 
origin of the State was in the necessities 
of the institution of property, Today its 
predominate function is that of the armed 
forces of repression, In essence it has 
always been an armed policeman. The 
State and its chief function is necessitated 
by the antagonism of interests, the division 
of the people into oppressors and oppressed, 
propertied and propertyless, brought about 
by the institution of private property, It 
cannot live longer than the system that is 
based on property. With the reabsorbtion 
of property into social ownership the re- 
pressive State will disappear. As a State 
it will die out. In its stead will arise the 
administration of things in common for 
the common weal, These are truisms to 
every Socialist, but how completely are 
most workers deluded into believing that 
the State exists to protect their lives, liber- 
ties and happiness. Yet the lessons have 
been both numerous and conclusive. Despite 
the veil of hypocrisy that has been thrown 
over the facts, they are, and always have, 
been plainly visible to all who have eyes 
to see, 


From the Socialist Standard, March 1916. 
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visitors are cordially invited to every meeting, 


SPGB Branches 


BIRMINGHAM Thursdays 7.30 pm, ‘‘Plough 
& Harrow’’, Jamaica Row. (Discussions 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays in month.) Correspondence: 
H. J. Grew, Flat 1, 37 Woodfield Road, 
Kings Heath, Birmingham 14. 


BLOOMSBURY Ist and 3rd Thursdays in 
month (7th and 2{st April.) Conway Halli, 
Red Lion Square, WCI. Correspondence: 
SPGB at above address, 


CAMBERWELL Mondays 8.30 pm, 52 Clap- 
ham High Street, SW4. Correspondence: 
H. Baldwin. 26 Trelawn Road, SW2. 


DARTFORD Ist and 3rd Fridays in month 


8 pm, Ist April at 7 Cyril Road, Bexley- 


heath and 15th April at 32 Ickelton Road, 
Mottingham, SE9. Correspondence: W. G. 
Catt at above latter address, 


GLASGOW Every Monday 8 pm, 163a 
Berkeley Street. Correspondence: §. Donald- 
son, 37 Beltane Street, Glasgow, C3. 


HACKNEY 2nd & 4th Wednesdays in month 
8 pm, Hackney Trades Hall, Valette St. 
(off Mare St.), E9. Correspondence: S. Beck, 
28 Petherton Road, NS. 


ISLINGTON Thursdays 8 pm, Co-op Hall, 
129 Seven Sisters Road, N7. (Lecture or 
discussion after business.) Correspondence: 
D. Gluck, 201 Adelaide Road, NW3. 


KENSINGTON Fridays 8 pm, 55 Meadvale 
Road, Ealing, W5. (temporariiy). Correspon- 
dence: R. Cain, 35 Waltham Road, Southall, 
Middlesex. 


KINGSTON upon THAMES Fridays 8 pm, 
80 Farm Road, Esher, Surrey. Correspondence: 
SPGB at above address. 


LEWISHAM Mondays 8 pm Co-op Hall 
(Room 1), Davenport Road, Rushey Green, 
Catford, SE6. Correspondence: SPGB, Co-op 
Hall, Davenport Road, SE6. ; 


SPGB Groups 


BRIGHTON 3rd Friday in month, 18 
oe Road. Enquiries; B. Nelson, above 
aduress, 


BROMLEY For further information contact 
eh won Phone Farnborough (Kent) 


KIDDERMINSTER Enquiries: J. Amos, 31 
Sion Hill, Broadwaters. Meets 2nd Wednesday 
in month at 7.30 pm, Station Inn, Farfield, 
Comberton Road, Kidderminster. 


MANCHESTER Meets last Friday in month. 
at 7.30 pm, The International Centre, George 
Street. Enquiries: A. Atkinson, 4 St. Martins 


For information 


BRISTOL Enquiries: J. Flowers, 6 Back- 
th (Upper York Street), Bristol 2. Tel: 


EARLS COURT & DISTRICT 


L. Cox, 13 Shelly House, Churchill Gdns., 
SWI. Tel: VIC 0427. 


WSPI Branches 


BELFAST Tuesdays 8 pm, $ Granvill 
Buildings, 53 High Street, Belfast 1. : 


CENTRAL Details from Secretary, 24 
Newington Avenue, Belfast 15. 


MID HERTS Regular meetings every 
Monday in the St. Albans, Stevenage and 
Welwyn Garden City areas (see page 48) for 
details), Correspondence: Joyce Knight, 30 
Broom Close, Hatfield, Herts, Tel.: Hatfield 
4802 


NOTTINGHAM Ist Sunday in month (3rd 
April) at 3.30 pm in the Commtitee Room, 
Co-operative Hall, HeathcoteStreet, Notting- 
ham. Enquiries: G. Hallam, 14 Church 
Drive, Carrington, Nottingham. 


PADDINGTON & MARYLEBONE Wednes- 
day 8.30 pm. Royal Oak, York Street, W1 
(near Marylebone Rd.). Correspondence: 
SPGB, 76 Ladbroke Grove, WI11. 


SOUTH EAST ESSEX Ist and 3rd Thursdays 
(7th and 21st April.) Co-op Hall, Vange, 8 pm. 
Correspondence. D. V. Ford, 46 Wellington 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


SWANSEA Alternate Mondays (11th and 
25th April.) 8 pm, Old Red Cow, High St., 
Swansea. Correspondence: to Frances 
Ambridge, Mareng, Brintowod, Llangyfelach, 
Swansca. 


WEST HAM 2nd and 4th Thursdays (14th 
and 28th April) in month, 8 pm, Salisbury 
Road Schools, Manor Park, E12 (Discussions 
from 9 pm.) Correspondence: D. Deutz. 117 
Pettit’s Lane, Romford, Essex. 


WEST LONDON Fridays 8 pm, Westcott 
Lodge, Lower Mall, Hammersmith (facing 
river few minutes from Broadway). Corres- 
pondence: E. Warnecke, 158 Whitton Avenue 
East, Greenford, Middx. 


WOOD GREEN & HORNSEY Fridays 8.30 
pm, 17 Dorset Road, N22. Correspondence 
to: E. L. McKone at above address. 


WOOLWICH 2nd and 4th Friday 8th and 
22nd April) in month, 7.30 pm, Town Social 
Club, Mason’s Hill. SE18. (Discussions at 
8 pm.) Correspondence: H. C. Ramsay, 9 
Milne Gardens, Eltham, SE9. 


Road, Ashton on Mersey, Sale, Nr. 
Manchester. Tel. PYR 2404, 


OXFORD Regular meetings monthly, con- 
tact A. Robertson, 52 Henley St., Oxford. 
Tel. 47302. 


SUNDERLAND Enquiries P. Toomey, 9 
Gillingham Road, Grindon Estate, Sunder- 
land, Co. Durham. Meets Ist Sunday in 
el 8 pm, Crown & Thistle, High St., 


SOUTHEND Regular discussions (Literature 
available), Enquiries: H. G. Cottis, 19 Kings- 
wood Chase, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, 


EXETER Enquiries: J. E, Forse, 16a Little- 
way, Dunsford Hill. Tel. 54367. 


MITCHAM & DISTRICT Enquiries: T. Lord, 
288 Church Road, Mitcham. 


OLDHAM Wednesdays 7.30 pm, 35 Man- 
chester Street. Enquiries: R. Lees at above 
address. Tel: MAI 5165. 


DUBLIN Enquiries: Secretary, 5 Seville 
Terrace, North Strand, Dublin 1. 
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SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN 


OBJECT 


The establishment of a system of society based 
upon the common ownership and democratic con- 
trol of the means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the interest of 
the whole community. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 
The SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN holds: 


1] That Society as at present, constituted is based 
upon the ownership of the means of living (i.e., 
land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capitalist or 
master class, and the consequent enslavement of 


. the working class by whose labour alone wealth is 


produced. 


2] That in society, therefore, there is an anta- 
gonism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
Struggle, between those who possess but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not possess. 


3] That this antagonism can be abolished only by 
the emancipation of the working class from the 
domination of the master class, by the conversion 
into the common property of society of the means 
of production and distribution, and their demo- 
cratic control by the whole people. 


4) That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve its freedom 
the emancipation of the working class will involve 
the emancipation of all mankind without distinction 
of race or sex. 


5] That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 


6] That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working 
Class must organise consciously and politically for 
the conquest of the powers of government, national 
and local, in order that this machinery, including 
these forces, may be converted from an instrument 
of oppression into the agent of emancipation and 


the overthrow of privilege, aristocratic and 


plutocratic. 


7] That as all political parties are but the expres- 
sion of class interests, and as the interest of the 
working class is diametrically opposed to the 
interests of all sections of the master class, the 
patty seeking working-class emancipation must be 
hostile to every other party. 


8] The SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action determined 
to wage war against all other political parties, 
whether alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and 
calls upon the members of the working class of 
this country to muster under its banner to the end 
that a speedy termination may be wrought to the 
system which deprives them of the fruits of their 
labour, and that poverty may give place to com- 
fort, privilege to equality, and slavery to freedom. 


Those agreeing with the above principles and desire enrolment 
in the Party should apply for membership form to 
nearest branch or at Head Office. 2 eel 
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Meetings 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


The EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE meets every 
Tuesday at the spGp Head Office, 52, Clapham 
High Street, London. S.W.4. at 7.30 p.m. 


Orders for LITERATURE should be sent to the 
Literature Department. sPGB, at the above 
address, 


CORRESPONDENCE for the Executive Committee 
should be sent to the General Secretary, SPGB, 
52, Clapham High Street, London, S.W.4 
(Telephone: Macaulay 3811). 


Letters containing POSTAL ORDERS etc., should 
be sent to E. LAKE, SPGB, at the above address. 
Postal orders and cheques should be crossed 
and made payable to the SPGB. 


Articles, correspondence, notices of meetings, 
etc., for the SOCIALIST STANDARD should be 
sent to the Socialist Stanaard Production 
Committee, 52, Clapham High Street, 
London, S,W.4. 


WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY OF 
IRELAND 


The EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE meets 4th Sunday 
of each month at the Head Office, 5, Granville 
Buildings, 53, High Street, Belfast 1, at 
3.30 p.m. 


Socialist Standard 1966 


The 13th Triennial Conference of the War 
Resisters International, to be held in Rome 
from 7th to 13th this month, has on its 
Agenda the discussion of non-violence and 
politics, with a view to bridging the gap 
between advocates of non-violence who 
seck ‘‘a fractional society and a world with- 
out war’ and “individuals and groups 


engaged in political activities who are finding 
traditional politics based on physical coer- 
cion no more effective for solving present- 
day problems or even for maintaining 
order”, The statement setting out the 
attitude of the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain is printed below. Copies have been 
sent to the Conference, at their invitation. 


Open letter to the 
War Resisters International 


The only way in which mankind can bring 
about a social change and build a fraternal 
society, free of war, is to establish Socialism. 
This will not come about as an expression 
of non-violence but as the conscious act of 
a Socialist working-class. The attitude of 
pacifism can be, and has been, adopted by 
people of all manner of opinions—for 
example, by members of the British Labour 
Party, by Christians and so on—all of whom 
support the capitalist social system which 
produces violence and which therefore 
makes pacifism an empty dream. 


Giving effect to the proposal to bridge the 
gap between politics and pacifism can only 
mean the formation of yet another 
political party which supports capitalism 
while it aims to deal with one of capitalism’s 
manifestations, war. The Socialist Party of 
Great Britain has always regarded such 
organisations as a waste of time, and the 
history of reformism supports our case to 
the hilt. Any organisation which accepts 
the continuance of Capitalism, the cause of 
war in the modern world, is standing in the 
way of Socialist Parties like the Socialist 
Party of Great Britain, which seek to end 
Capitalism and with it war. 


Modern war arises from the conflicting 
economic interests of the various national 
capitalist groups, including Russia and 
China, and the other countries falsely 
claimed to be Socialist. 


It is a basic condition of Capitalism that 
there is a class struggle between the owning, 
exploiting class and the wage and salary 
earners by whose labour wealth is produced, 
and that that wealth taxes the form of com- 
modities, produced for sale and profit. This 
condition produces the competitive nature of 
Capitalist society which, within a country, 
in addition to the class struggle, sets one 
firm against another and which, in the world 
at large, scts one government against 
another over the capture of markets for 
exports, over access to raw materials such 
as oil and rubber, over the control of trade 
routes such as the Suez Canal and over the 
occupation of strategic points such as 
Cyprus and Singapore. 

In another aspect, these disputes take the 
form of intricate manoeuvres in the political, 
diplomatic and military fields over the con- 
trol of spheres of influence. For a long 
time the ruling class of the Soviet Union and 
the U.S.A. have disputed over the control of 
Europe and the Middle East. To some 
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extent, their differences over the Far East 
have been composed because of the rise of 
the potential threat from China. | 

The important fact is that these disputes | 
are inseparable from Capitalism and that 
they go on all the time. That is why 
governments maintain armed forces, both 
to protect the privileged position of the 
propertied class internally and against other 
capitalist groups internationally. That is 
why the long history of international 
organisations and conferences for disarma:- 
ment and peace is a history of failure. 

This is the basic explanation of the world 
wars of Capitalism, of the minor wars which 
have been going on all the time and of the 
periodic world wars. and of the continual 
state of tension in which Capitalism lives. 
The inevitable result of all this is that 
violence is part of our lives as long as we 
live under Capitalism. 

In these conditions it is futile to make a 
moral stand against violence in itself. Many 
pacifists have proved their sincerity and 
courage, but this does not alter the fact that 
their views are out of touch with reality. 
The only way in which war and social 
violence can be removed from our lives is 
to remove Capitalism—including State 
Capitalism in Russia, China, etc.—and 
replace it with Socialism. This is not, as 
pacifists argue, a question of propogating 
ideas of non-violence. It requires that a 
socialist working-class democratically gain 
control of the machinery of government fot 
the purpose of abolishing Capitalism and 
establishing Socialism. 

Socialism will be a social system based on 
the common ownership and democratic con- 
trol of the means for producing and 
distributing wealth by and in the interest of 
the whole community. 

Wealth will be produced solely for use 
and not for the profit of a minority. This 
will remove the basic cause of war and will 
therefore remove the apparatus of war—the 
armed forces and their weapons—and the 
atmosphere of violence which oppresses 
humanity today. 

To establish Socialism the working-class 
of the world must first understand and want 
it. They must, in other words. free them- 
selves from ideas which at present keep 
Capitalism in being—including ideas like 
pacifism—and consciously choose the new 
society in which men can truly live in 
brotherhood and build a world for human 
beings. 
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WHY THE CAMPAIGN FAILS 


Eight years of CND 


FoR CND the great days are over, Nowadays, almost the 
only sign that it ever existed is the annual Easter demonstra- 
tion. And yet, in its day the campaign made a terrific impact 
on the British political scene. Its slogan and adopted symbol 
were universally recognised; it was half of an argument which 
split the mighty Labour Party from top to bottom and which 
consistently hogged the headlines and correspondence columns 
of the National Press, . 

CND was the marvel of a time notorious for its political 


apathy, but the wonder is not that it happened at all, rather - 


why it took so long to materialise, From the moment Ruther- 
ford split the atom it became simply a question of time 
before the warlike, capitalist society would utilise this new 
source of energy for its own destructive ends. 

Nevertheless, those thirteen years between Hiroshima and 
the formal launching of CND need some explaining. After 
1945, most people felt that the Bomb would never be used 
again. The “aggressors” had been vanquished and anyway 
only the USA possessed the secret. The outbreak of the cold 


war plus Russia’s entry into the Nuclear Club aroused fears 


which were aggravated by the Korean conflict and the 
development and subsequent testing of the vastly more 
powerful H-Bomb. 

With the Lucky Dragon episode the volume of protest 
gathered force during the early ’fifties, Later on, literature and 
the cinema reflected this trend; Robert Jungk’s book Brighter 
Than A Thousand Suns, set many a mind working, while the 
film, Hiroshima Mon Amour, evoked horror by its display 
of grossly mutated children born of parents who were 
radiation victims, 

Anti-nuclear groups sprang up everywhere and the Suez 
affair in 1956, helped swell the ranks. The same year, 
Krushchev’s revelations about Stalin’s Russia, followed by 
the brutal suppression of the Hungarian uprising, brought new 
recruits already well versed in the business of protest. Like- 
wise, disgruntled “left-wingers” saw in the disarmers a lever 
with which to alter Labour's defence policy. Add to these 
religious groups, Anarchists, etc. and-we have the ingredients 
of what eventually emerged as the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament in February, 1958, 

But the majority were not politically involved at all. 
Mostly, they came from what is wrongly called a “middle- 
class-background”—Teachers, Students, Clerks, They were not 
even social reformers, accepting the world more or less as it 
was, with one reservation—Nuclear weapons 

Many did not even oppose conventional weapons, con- 
sidering these, at any rate, necessary to defend “our” country. 
Alex Comfort, a prominent Campaigner, summed up this 
attitude at the inaugural meeting when he said . ._ . 


“If we are asked, as we will be, ‘What is your alternative? 
How else do you think this country should be defended?’ 
We may indeed propose alternative policies, But we are 
bound to reply, ‘Whatever policy may be right, this one 
(Nuclear weapons) is wrong’.” This simplicity of aim was 
epitomised in the slogan which, today, CND is trying to 
forget—‘“Ban the Bomb.” 


So CND was united by the slenderest of threads and even 
then only sometimes, The Communist Party, for instance, 
was prepared to march against the Bomb—provided it was 
British or American, When Russia resumed testing in 1961, 
CND held a protest demonstration in Glasgow culminating 
In an attempt to hand a petition to a visiting Russian 
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Diplomat. The Communists were conspicuous by their 
absence, 

And although the British Party’s Report of its 1963 Con- 
ference could say ... “We deplore the tendency of the peace 
movement to divide, to breakup into rival groups on ques- 
tions of tactics in the struggle,” it did not mention that the 
Japanese Party had just split the movement in Japan by 
refusing to condemn Russian tests as well as American. 

It seemed to them that they must succeed, as even the 
famous—scientists, entertainers, clergymen—added to the 
clamour for Britain to unilaterally renounce nuclear weapons, 

Indeed, the point was reached where CND could claim that 
a third of the population shared their view, but significantly 
this opinion was never tested at the Polls. The reason is not 
hard to find. Many of the campaign’s supporters were com- 
mitted to the various political Parties and it was to these, 
in the final analysis, that they owed their allegiance, 

A Mr. Feltz discovered this when he considered standing 
as an Official unilateralist at Barnet at the General Election. 
He subsequently stood down because he found... “CND 
Supporters’ loyalties greatly divided. After I had addressed 
them JI received a telephone call saying they had decided not 
to alienate themselves from the Labour Party.” (Guardian, 
21/2/64), More recently, various CND’ers were engaged in 
a public squabble over whether or not to support the Labour 
candidate at the Hull North By-election, 

This pre-occupation with the Labour Party provides the key 
to the Campaign’s efforts to win that Party over to its point 
of view. If 1960 was CND’s high-point then this was because 
of its “victory” at the Labour Conference that year, when a 
unilateralist resolution, backed by leaders of several of the 
largest Trade Unions, won a majority of votes. 

Those CND supporters in the unions were illogical. They 
knew that, in this jungle-world of conflicting economic 
interests Nation and Nation, Employers and Employers, are 
engaged in an endless struggle. All very well Ted Hill of the 
Boilermakers prattling about Britain facing the world “armed 
only with moral dignity of purpose,” but he had no answer 
to his opponents’ invitation to try negotiating with the 
Employers on the same basis, 

Predictably, Gaitskell and the majority of Labour MP's, 
recognised a sure-fire vote-loser when they saw one, refused 
to accept the verdict and by organising a little more efficiently 
easily reversed the vote the following year, Many CND’ers, 
dismayed by this, turned to non-democratic action such as 
sabotage, and when this failed to produce results, dwindled 
away to the extent that a much-ballyhooed National demon- 


stration at Faslane in 1964 could muster a mere seven hundred 
supporters, 
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To-day, CND simply does not know where it stands. The 
initial idea of unilateralism has been replaced by policies 
which are extremely vague; its one-time adherents are hiving- 
off to the futility of reformist politics or to frustrated 
inactivity, 

Has CND achieved nothing, then? What about the Test Ban 
Treaty? Campaigners like to think that their activities 
influenced the great powers to agree to a cessation of testing, 
but the facts are that both sides stopped testing only because 
each saw it as being in its own interests to do so. Mr. 
MacNamara, the American Secretary of Defence, claimed 
that the Moscow Treaty meant that the USA... “can at 
least retard Soviet progress and prolong the duration of our 
technical superiority.” The Russian Government denied this, 
insisting that it was they who stood to gain in a military 
sense from the Treaty (Guardian, 14/8/63). 

Whatever happens, if one side feels it is losing on the deal, 
then the tests will be restarted notwithstanding the most 
solemn pledges. 

Can we not even agree that whatever its faults, CND 
fulfilled 2 useful function by drawing attention to one of 
Capitalism's horrors? But the Bomb was too big an issue to 
be ignored forever and for CND to claim all the credit for 
the growing awareness is to emulate the Rooster who imagined 
his crowing brought the Sun up every morning. 

And could we not, by joining the March, have used the 
Opportunity to gain recruits? Actually, we did gain new 
members without marching a single step; we did this by 
simply selling our literature and discussing, More important, 
we played no part in perpetuating an organisation which we 
knew to be wrong and would inevitably lead to disillusion 
On a grand scale, 

Always, there are groups in protest against some aspect 
Or other of this social system. CND’ers come into this cate- 
gory. They leave intact the very thing which spawned nuclear 
weapons—the private property basis of Capitalism—so their 
cause is hopeless, 

Supposing the Bomb could be banned. If two Nations, 
possessing the necessary technical knowledge, should quarrel 
seriously enough over the things wars are really fought for— 
markets, sources of raw materials, strategic Bases, etc—and 
even supposing they commenced fighting with “conventional,” 
“moral” weapons, would not the losing side set its scientists 
{o producing nuclear weapons in order to stave off defeat? 
If history is anything to go by, the side which was winning 
Would use the Bomb and justify this by claiming it had 
brought hostilities to a speedier conclusion. 

It would require several volumes to deal with every 
“solution” which CND'ers have dreamt-up over the years. 
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From World Government or alignment with the “uncom- 
mited Nations” (some strange bedfellows in this lot), to 
“disengagement” and the farcical “Steps Towards Peace,” ' 
every straw has been clutched at. 

Anyway, even if it were possible, Capitalism minus the 
Bomb would not solve the problem of war; a world based on 
the common ownership of the means of wealth production, 
alone, will do that. So, being after something fundamentally 
different, we have no alternative but to oppose CND. 

One final point. We do not deny the sincerity of many 
campaigners; the energy and ingenuity they displayed in 
tackling a job they considered important provided further 
proof that once working men and women get on the right 
track Capitalism’s days are numbered. 

V.V. 


Why I left CND 


| waS one of the enthusiastic teenage supporters of CND 
who took part in the 1964 Easter March. That was the last 
year I marched, because by Easter 1965 I had ceased sup- 
porting CND and had become a member of the Socialist 
Party of Great Britain. 

It is difficult to recall when I first‘became attracted to the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. I think I was auto- 
matically thrown into sympathy with it by the foolish outlook 
of many of its fiercest opponents, I was visiting London one 
Easter, saw the March pass through Trafalgar Square and 
was surprised by the huge number of marchers. Later I 
bought CND pamphlets from a “Communist” bookshop. One 
in particular impressed me—Win We Must by Bertrand 
Russell. This decided me to join my local CND group. 

I went on public demonstrations, sold the CND organ 
Sanity and frequently argued about war with members of the 
public, As well as arguments with supporters of the deterrent 
theory (the “we’ve-got-to-have-it-as-long-as-they ve-got-it” 
gang) there were arguments within CND. One of the biggest 
blows to the “Peace Movement” was the Moscow Test Ban 
Treaty, after which it became an unsurprising experience to 
hand someone a pamphlet and be told: “Haven't you heard, 
mate? They've already banned it?” 

From the outset one of the biggest weaknesses of CND 
was that its supporters had no clear idea of what it was all 
about, and where they did have clear ideas, these were in 
opposition to the clear ideas of other supporters. | don’t 
mean that they were altogether ignorant of the facts of 
nuclear war, Quite the contrary: the public image of the 
CND supporter who wears the badge mercly because of the 
dope-peddling and copulation on the Easter March is mostly 
fiction, I found the average active CND man was better 
informed about politics than his opponent. What | do mean 
is that the objects and principles of CND were not always 
very precise, and where they were there always existed 
sections of the supporters which were trying to extend them 
or tone them down, CND has no official membership, and 
supporters include Pacifists, Anarchists, “Communists,” 
Trotskyists, Conservatives, Labourites and Liberals—plus 
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many other groups, and even more who have no party affilia- 
tion. Each of these sections accepts the principle of leadership, 
in fact approval of this principle is axiomatic to CND policy. 
Naturally, therefore, each section tries to pull in its direction 
the entire organisation. 

Perhaps the main broad division is between what we could 
call the Pacifist-Anarchist wing, and those more interested in 
.the preservation of Britain as a matter of expediency. I was 
definitely in the latter camp. On the Pacifist side it was 


pointed out that huclear weapons were no longer the most: 


fearsome available, and that as weapons of war could not be 
rigidly classified on the basis of destructive power it was not 
reasonable to see the banning of some weapons as more im- 
portant than the banning of the rest of them. I can now see 
there was more in these arguments than I had supposed. 
H-bombs are NOT to be seen as divorced from other sorts of 
armaments, They have their own particular features but there 
is na longer anything peculiar about their destructive powers. 
They are simply weapons, They cannot be lifted out of the 
context of weapons as a whole, neither can weapons be 
lifted out of the context of the social system which produces 
them, This was one of the many awkward questions left to 
fester in my mind, slapped down for the moment with the 
stop-gap argument that nuclear weapons should be especially 
opposed because they were not only a means of war, but 
also—due to the “instant retaliation” policies of Russia and 
the US and the probability of war by accident—a possible 
cause of it, 

The Committee of 100 (which is often confused with CND. 


There is no official connection between the two) began to . 


crystalise an ideology, based on the concept of the “non- 
violent society.” I dismissed this as mere idealism, though 
in fact it was the natural corollary of an obvious train of 
reasoning: we want disarmament. How are we to enforce it? 
Obviously by something more than a treaty, since treaties can 
be broken at will. We need something more fundamental. 
Go on thinking like this for a bit and you will start to con- 
sider the cause of war. Had I thought more analytically from 
the outset and gone straight to the question “What causes 
war?” instead of wasting time over silly red herrings like 
disarmament treaties, neutral initiatives, UNO etc., I should 
never have supported CND. What it comes to is this: if the 
human race is to survive in peace, the very antagonisms which 
create war, Or even the machinery of war, must be removed. 

However, my thoughts ‘didn’t follow this chain, because I 
didn’t accept the first link: that there is no way of enforcing 
disarmament between nations, I thought it could be done, as 
outlined in Russell’s Has Man A Future? by means of world 
government, or at least a super-UN. It should have occurred 
to me that if we can persuade nations to give up a tremendous 
part of their sovereignty to a world authority it should be an 
easy job to get them to perform the much less demanding 
task of refraining from annihilating each other. 

But this point was glossed over by another piece of Russell’s 
reasoning which seemed to me perfectly valid at the time: 
that the interests of nations lay in co-operation. Russell used 
to say that Russia and America had ninety-nine per cent of 
their aims in common, and it was silly of them to destroy 
each other for the sake of the remaining one per cent. He 
called on the nations to treat the prospect of war as he 
thought they would the possibility of beirig exterminated by 
a comet from outer space—by uniting together to oppose 
what was threatening them all. By this very analogy he gives 
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the real key to the situation. War is not a comet from outer 
space. The whole point about war is that it does not come 
from outer space, but from the social system which exists on 
Earth, 

It is easy for the non-Socialist to fall into the error of 
thinking that it is in the nation’s interest to co-operate. This 
is because he identifies the nation with the people. In fact the 
nation is not the people; it is the capitalist class and its 
machinery of coercion. The people—ninety per cent of them 
—are not the nation. They are the nation’s employees, the 
working-class who have no country. It is certainly in the 
interests of all the peoples of the world to co-operate. But 
it is not in the interests of all the nations of the world to 
co-operate, It is not in any nation’s interest to combine with 
another nation, except to form a supra-national bloc in 
order more effectively to assault other nations ér blocs. 

CND supporters stress the importance of “escalation,” and 
quite rightly so. Escalation is the process by which relatively 
minor conflicts develop into major conflicts, because of the 
ever-increasing force which each side finds it necessary to 
bring into the field to equal and overcome the other. It is a 
pity people can’t take their realisation of escalation a stage 
further and see that it is present at the very genesis of war. 
Miliary conflict is an escalation from economic conflict. War, 
It has been said, is fought for vital interests, The trouble is 
that the same thing is likely to be a vital interest to more than 
One nation at a time. It is rather naive in these circumstances 
to discover which nation actually possesses the particular 
Interest (i.e. which nation managed to steal it first) and label 
the other nation the “aggressor.” 

A lot of people talk as though there is nothing really 
at stake in a war, as though wars were caused by “arrogance” 
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or “hatred” or the desire not to loose face. Russell even 
compares brinkmanship policies to the American teenagers’ 
game of “chicken” on the motorways. Surely it should be 
evident that wars are fought over something, that they are 
not just misfortunes, that something is at stake. 

However at the time when: I came into contact with the 
Socialist Party I was a convinced follower of Russell, of CND 
and (with reservations) the Labour Party. I first heard of the 
Socialist Party about four years ago. I saw the name in a 
Central Government textbook giving voting figures for all 
the parties at general elections, then I saw the advert in 
Sanity. 1 asked a Communist Party friend of mine what the 
party was, and he replied inaccurately: “The Trots.” Later 1 
met members of the Birmingham branch, 

At first I was inclined to scoff. It is somewhat difficult 
acclimatising oneself to the idea that a party of 600-odd 
members can be right, and nearly everyone else wrong. | 
already called myself a Socialist, of course. By this I meant 
something rather vague, to do with support of the “left-wing” 
of the Labour Party. 

My main objections to the Socialist Party were: first, I 
thought nationalisation was a step towards Socialism, I saw 
the increase of state control throughtout the world as a 


praiseworthy thing I ought to support (whether through the 
Labour Party, the Communist Party or some other body | 
considered merely a matter of tactics), Second, J could not 
appreciate the Socialist Party’s opposition to CND and other 
disarmament groups, which | thought had great potential 
influence for peace. I would say (as scores of people have 
said to me since): “Let's make sure of our survival first, 
then we can decide on the system of society.” (As though the 
two had nothing to do with each other.) 

The answers to these points are, of course, first that state 
Ownership is a device for running society more smoothly in 
the interests of the capitalist’ class; second that Capitalism is 
the cause of modern warfare. Capitalism without war is as 
absurd a proposition as a deciduous forest without dead 
leaves, 

Any effort expended on reforms is effort unexpended on 
revolution, When we consider that parties which have started 
out for revolution and “immediate aims” have ended up with 
no revolution and immediate aims gone sour, we realise what 
a wild goose chase the pursuit of reforms is, even if they are 
connected with something as vital as the possible end of 
civilisation. The only way to prevent war is to establish 
Socialism, STEELE. 


It’s the same the world over 


One of the favourite current themes of 
newspaper columnists, and of politicians, is 
the alleged world-beating efficiency of 
Japanese industry. Stories of amazing 
ingenuity and fantastic endurance on the 
part of Japanese workers are too often used 
to persuade British workers to speed up 
production and to accept new methods of 
working—or of being exploited. 

There is, of course, another side to this 
picture which is less publicised than the 
stories of Japanese shipyards undercutting 
the rest of the world, and of dirt cheap 
transistor radios flooding the world’s 
markets. 

A recent book by Bernard Newman-- 
Round the World in Seventy Days—showed 
that some aspects of life in Japan are any- 
thing but highly mechanised and efficient. 

Many Japanese towns have no, drains; 
their night soil is carted away to be used 
on the surrounding land, by people who are 
called Eta. (It is easy to tell when you are 
approaching one of these towns; the smell 
of the nearby countiyside is enough.) 

There are about three million Eta, living 
in some five thousand small communities. 
Clearing the night soil is not their only 
unclean occupation; they are also engaged 
in tannery. For a long time they lived like 
ancient slaves and there is a widespread 
belief that they originated in Indonesia. So 
low is their standing, such is their reputa- 
tion, that the very word Eta is never 
mentioned in polite conversation; the well- 
bred Japanese who must refer to them 
simply holds up four fingers. 

Eta have to contend with a considerable 
weight of discrimination. They have tried 
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to improve their lot in the past but gener- 
ally they have been content to muck along 
amid the night soil. They are still a class 
apart, although the increased industrialisa- 
tion with its population drift into the towns 
tends to get them lost in the crowd. They 
are still struggling to break down the 
barriers against them. 

Such prejudices, as we all know, are not 
confined to one group of people, nor to any 
one country. People in the West are inclined 


lo regard the Japanese as inferior and, as 
Newman points out, the Japanese think that 
they are better than some other peoples. He 
records one remark, that all Korean immi- 
grants into Japan should be sent home as 
quickly as possible. Where have we heard 
remarks like that? Southall? Paddington? 
If it is any consolation to the Korean, and 
to the Eta. it is the same the whole world 
over, 

JACK LAW. 
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Socialists and War 


William Morris in 1887 when there were 
rumours of a war with Germany: “If war 
really becomes imminent our duties as 
Socialists are clear enough, and do not differ 
from those we have to act on ordinarily. 
To further the spread of international feel- 
ing between the workers by all means 
possible, to point out to our own workers 
that foreign competition and rivalry, ov 
commercial war, culminating at jast in open 
war, are necessities of the plundering classes, 
and that the race and commercial quarrels 
of these classes only concern us so far as we 
can use them as opportunitics for fostering 
discontent and revolution; that the interests 
of the workers are the same in all countries 
and they can never be really enemies of 
cach other; that the men of our own labour- 
ing classes therefore, should turn a deaf ear 
to the recruiting sergeant, and refuse to 
allow themselves to be dressed up in red 
and be taught to form a part.of the modern 
killing machine for the honour and glory of 


a country in which they have only the doa’s 
share of many kicks and few halfnence- 
all this we have to preach always, though in 
the event of imminent war we may have to 
preach it more emphatically”, 


» Rosa Luxemburg during the first: World 


War: 


“All demands for complete or gradual dis- 
armament, for the «abolition of — secret 
diplomacy, for the dissolution of the great 
powers into smaller nationalities and all 
similar propositions, are absolutely Utopian 
so long as capitalist class rule remains in 
mower, For capitalism, in its present 
imperialistic course, to dispense with 
present-day militarism, with secret diplo- 
macy with the centralization of many 
national states, is so impossible that these 
postulates might more consistently, be 
united into the simple demand ‘abolition 
of capitalist class society’ ”. 
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Another stretch of Labour rule 


HE has it all now; even the place in history which he is said 
to pine for, Mr. Harold Wilson will be remembered as the 
first Labour Prime Minister to lead his party back to 
Westminster with an increased majority. 

It has never happened before; but then never before has 
there been a government like this one, and never before has 
there been a Labour Premier like Mr. Wilson. Never before 
has the so-called left wing, with its nostalgia for the days 


when Labour dabbled in theories of what it called Socialism, ~ 
been so thoroughly tamed. The Labour government has made ° 


a public pride of the fact that it would have none of theories 
Or principles; its first concern has been to run British 
capitalism as its day to day affairs demanded. 

This is what is meant by a word which was often used to 
describe the Wilson government during the election: prag- 
matic. The Economist said on February 26th: “Mr. Wilson 
has been a socialist in small things and a pragmatist in big 
ones.” William Davis, the Financial Editor of The Guardian, 
wrote on 28th February: “I do not believe... that... 
Wilson the pragmatist would go easy with the trade unions 
and aim nasty blows at business men.” And Mr. Wilson him- 
self claimed, when he was being interviewed in television’s 
Election Forum on March 10th, “We have been a pragmatic 
government,” 

It is also what was meant by the slogan on which the 
Labour Party fought the election: You Know Labour 
Government Works, Not, we should notice, You Know 
Labour Government Is Socialism, nor even You Know Labour 
Government Is Good For You. Only the claim that Labour 
government works. And now that they are back again 
stronger than before it is time for those who voted for a 
return of Labour government to ask themselves what is 
meant by the word “works”, 

What was the record of the last Labour government? To 
beg'n with, they did take off the prescription charges and 
-hey did increase pensions, as they said they would in their 
.-64 manifesto to The New Britain. These are the usual 
‘ort of sops which new governments dish out, giving them 
the chance to pose as benefactors of the working class, The 
sops are also an excuse for a government to claim that they 
stick to their principles—that, in other words, they are not 
pragmatists. It is, of course, convenient for governments to 
make such claims occasionally, at other times it is con- 
venient for them to make the opposite claim. 

The Wilson government did not bring in any measure 
concerned with what was once thought to be a basic 
principle of the Labour Party. They did not introduce any 
nationalisation measures, They talked about steel; indeed 
the nationalisation of this industry has been the cause of so 
well-publicised an argument that it would have been difficult 
for a Labour government to drop the idea entirely. It was a 
typical piece of Wilson manipulating that his government 
kept saying that steel was about to be taken over but never 
actually got around to it. 

Nationalisation is not, and never has been, anything to do 
with Socialism. The point is that the Labour Party always 
claimed that it was Socialism in itself; it is no coincidence 
that they have changed their mind, as they have come out 
Openly as an alternative administration of British capitalism 
which the voters can try when they get tired for a while with 
the Conservatives, 

Nationalisation was not the only matter on which Labour 
government “worked”, The days when Hugh Gaitskell raged 


against the barely concealed colour bar in the Commonwealth 
Immigration Act were quietly put out of mind and the 
Labour government were seen in practice to impose harsher 
restrictions on coloured immigrants than the Tories had done. 
This was all part of a sordid, dangerous auction in which 
both sides were bidding for the racialist vote, in an effort to 
win certain constituencies where racial feeling runs high. On 
this issue alone the Labour Party were revealed as a vote- 
grabbing, expedient conscious, unprincipled political rabble. 
Did Labour government “work” for the coloured immigrant, 
as it made his life even harder than it need be under capital- 
ism by pandering to the racist prejudices of the frustrated 
workers around him? 

It seems a long time ago, now, that the Labour Party were 
deceiving supporters of nuclear disarmament that they would 
get rid of.the independent British Bomb, In the 1964 election 
they made great play of what they called the “myth of 
the independent British nuclear deterrent,” and claimed that 
anyone who supported this myth did so only because of a 
nostalgia for the days when Britannia very nearly ruled the 
entire world. 

But myth or no, the fact is that there has been no change 
in the British nuclear weaponry. True, the Labour government 
said that they were opposed to the Multilateral Force and 
would prefer something which was for all practical purposes 
the same—something called the Atlantic Nuclear Force. That 
was about the only change they went out for. Certainly they 
never wanted to abolish the British Bomb, let alone all Bombs, 
let alone war itself. The greatest contribution the Labour 
government made to the field of so-called Defence was that 
they introduced, under the guidance of Denis Healey (a man 
who was once regarded as an extreme Communist—the policy 
of what they called cost-effectiveness. This was another way 
of saying that they were determined the British capitalist class 
should get full value for the immense amounts of money they 
spend on weapons, 

On many other matters the Labour government, in proving 
that they worked, upset many of their supporters, These sup- 


porters thought that their government would judge an issue 


like the war in Vietnam on humane grounds. Had they 
known anything about the workings of capitalist parties they 
would not have been so disappointed when Mr. Wilson so 
wholeheartedly supported the Americans in their actions 
there. While Mr. Wilson did so, of course, the bombings 
went on and the Vietnamese villagers and their children 
perished wholesale beneath the napalm. 

On wages there was less excuse for disappointment; the 
Labour Party have always made plain their intention to try 
to control them. But even solid Labour trade unionists were 
upset when their government actually introduced the Prices 
and Incomes Bill, which was the sort of measure no Con- 
servative government had dared to bring in. In their battles 
in this field, the Labour government were openly standing for 
the interests of the British capitalist class against the wage 
claims of the workers—many of whom worked so hard for 
Labour's return. 

There is no reason to suppose that this next Labour govern- 
ment will be any different. They have made it clear that 
their first pre-occupation will be with the problems of the 
British capitalist class; the very first specific object stated in 
their manifesto in the last election was: “It is our aim to 
achieve balance in our international payments by the end 
of this year.” Plainly, more disappointments are in store for 
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the friends of Labour rule. 

This, then, is what is meant by a Labour government which 
works, It means a few minor reforms, most of which are of 
no benefit to the working class. It means the, abandonment 
of principle and its replacement by mealy-mouthed ex- 
pediency. It means a disregard for human problems and 
welfare, and a pandering to the bleakest of prejudices, It 
means a continuation of the social system which terrorises 
and degrades human beings all over the world. 


The Easter Rising, 


An account of the famous Easter Rising, fifty years old this 
month, from a member of the World Socialist Party of 
Ireland 


on Easter Monday fifty years ago, a group of men stood 
on the steps of the General Post Office in Dublin. 

Their leader, Patrick Pearse, read out the proclamation of 
the Establishment of an Irish Republic. This was one of a 
series of incidents which startled Dubliners on that Easter 
Monday morning, when columns of uniformed and armed 
men took control of several buildings in the city. The rebel- 
lion was being carried out by members of the Irish Volunteers 
and the Irish Citizen Army, 

After getting over the initial surprise, the British Military 
Authorities counter-attacked, and Dublin became the scene 
of bitter fighting. The Rebels resisted all attempts to dislodge 
them from their positions until a gunboat sailed up the river 
Liffey and opened concentrated shell fire on the G.P.O. By 
Friday night the Post Office building was on fire and un- 
tenable, On Saturday, Pearse surrendered. 

Courts martial weré immediately set up to try the rebel 
leaders. All those who had taken a leading role in the 
rebellion were sentenced to death by shooting. On 3rd May, 
the first three were executed, among them Patrick Pearse, 
The executions continued at regular intervals until protests 
from English newspapers such as the Manchester Guardian 
and such persons as George Bernard Shaw, persuaded the 
authorities to call a halt. In all fifteen of the leaders were 
shot; the remainder had their sentences commuted to life 
imprisonment, Among these who were executed was the labour 
leader and self-styled “socialist,” James Connolly. 

Connolly was born in County Monaghan and, while still 
very young, was taken by his parents to live in Glasgow, 
where he grew up. In Scotland, as a young man, he joined 
the Social Democratic Federation and the Independent 
Labour Party. Returning to Ireland, Cennolly founded the 
Irish Socialist Republican Party in 1896. He applied himself 
in an effort to bring about a wedding, so to speak, between 
Irish Nationalism and his “Socialism.” At the International 
Socialist Conference of 1900, he claimed separate voting 
rights for Ireland and a seating at the Conference distinct 
from the British delegates. Later, he went to America where 
he took active part in the Industrial Unionist Movement 
With Daniel De Leon. In the meantime, in Ireland Arthur 
Griffith—the owner of a Nationalist journal, The United 
Irishman founded a movement called Sinn Fein. Griffith 
advocated Irish men and women buying only Irish manu- 
factured goods. He claimed that this would create a demand 
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There need be no surprise that little interest was shown 
in the alternative to capitalism at the election. The biggest 
change of opinion is called a landslide; it would need a 
veritable earthquake in social awareness to change society 
from one of despair into one of hope. The earthquake did 
not, of course, happen and the foundations of capitalism—the 
self deception, the prejudice, the apathy and the plain 
ignorance with which the working class blight their own lives 
—are unshaken, IVAN. 
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which, in turn, would create a supply; this would grow into 
an Irish economy and then the Irish Nationalist members 
of Parliament would withdraw from the British Parliament 
and form their own National Parliament in Dublin. 

At this time also there was a revival of interest in the 
Gaelic language and in Ireland's past history among the 
young “intellectuals” of Dublin, Prominent was the young 
school teacher Patrick Pearse, 

In the year 1910, Connolly returned to Ireland where he 
joined with James Larkin in the building of a militant Trade 
Union, the Irish Transport and General Workers Union. 
This Union catered chiefly for the unskilled worker. Con- 
ditions of employment and the wages of these workers were 
very bad. 

The Transport Union began a series of lightning strikes in 
an effort to force better conditions from the employers, who 
in turn began to organise resistance to the Union's tactics. 
In 1913, the Chairman of the Federation of Employers, 
William Martin Murphy, owner of the Dublin tramways 
and the daily newspaper, the Jrish Independent, launched an 
attack in his newspaper on some workers then on strike. The 
Union replied with a boycott on the Independent. Murphy 
began organising the employers against the Union. He led 
the way by dismissing union members from employment in 
the tramways, and had the workers of Jacob's biscuit factory 
locked out. When union members tried to prevent strike 
breakers from working the police joined in the fray. Two 
workers were clubbed to death by them during a public/ 
meeting in Dublin. 


The full significance of the class-struggle became very 
apparent and, in Dublin, the voices raised against the strikers 
made some very strange bed-fellows. The Dublin Castle 
authorities with their police and “Orange Order” magistrates 
were joined by the Nationalist employers and the Roman 
Catholic hierachy in condemning the “anarchy” of Larkin 
and Connolly. Griffith, founder of Sinn Fein and one of 
Ireland’s leading “liberators” (at a later day), demanded that 
the authorities make use of the military and “drive them 
back to work at the point of the bayonet.” Great hardship 
was suffered by the families of those on strike or locked out. 
An appeal for aid was made by Larkin to trade unionists in 
Britain. In response a food ship was chartered by the British 
Trade Union Council and stocked at cost price by the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society. Workers in Britain offered 
homes to the hungry children of the Dublin workers, The 
first party of about three hundred children were on their 
way to a ship at the North Wall Docks, when they were 





turned back by a hymn-singing mob led by priests. These 
good Christians were not concerned about the hunger of 
these children, but about the state of their “souls” in the 
homes of the “godless” English workers, After lasting for 
about six months the strike and lock-out wore themselves 
out to an inconclusive ending. 

The more extreme wing of the Irish Nationalists openly 
sympathised with the workers in their struggle. This created 
a loose alliance between this wing and Larkin and Connolly. 
As a result of the struggle the labour leaders decided that thé 
workers sfould be organised as an army to protect them- 
selves in future struggle. This gave rise to the formation of 
the Irish Citizen Army. To collect funds Larkin went to 
America, leaving Connolly in sole charge in Dublin. — 


The majority of the Irish people living outside Dublin 


were hardly aware of the labour troubles in the city. They 
were mainly concerned with the long awaited Home Rule 
Bill. This had been promised to the Irish Nationalist Party 
leader John Redmond by the British government for his 
Support at Westminster, The passing of the Bill had been 
delayed by the organised resistance to it by, the leaders of 
the Orange Order in Ulster. These Unionists\were led by a 
Dublin born barrister named Edward Carson) A covenant 
pledging resistance to Home Rule was signed by over half a 
million people in the North of Ireland, Also, a volunteer 
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force of eighty thousand men, called the Ulster Volunteers, 
was raised and armed. When Carson threatened a march 
from Belfast to Cork the British Government grew alarmed; 
they issued orders for the British army at Curragh Camp to 
prepare for military duty in Ulster. This started a mutiny 
in which fifty-seven high ranking army officers tendered their 
resignations rather than fight against their “brothers” in 
Ulster, (A rather significant difference in attitude to that 
which they showed towards the workers of Dublin when 
they were fighting for better conditions), At this time John 
Redmond formed another volunteer force called the National 
Volunteers to Defend Home Rule. Then started a period of 
gun-running into Ireland as the rival factions begaa to pre- 
pare for civil war. At this time the Citizen Army started 
arming and drilling. 

Before the strife could commence, a new and major event 
took place; World War I broke out. The Home Rule Bill 
was postponed and Redmond called for volunteers for the 
British Army “to fight for the freedom of small nations”. 
This caused a split in the ranks of the National Volunteers. 
A small section insisted that “England’s difficulty was 
Ireland’s opportunity”. This section was led by a group 
called the Irish Republican Brotherhood and was a secret 
society dating from the days of the Fenian movement, The 
majority of the Volunteers stayed loyal to Redmond but the 
other section formed a rival force known as the Irish Volun- 
teers. Connolly, speaking for the Citizen Army, said “The 
war of nation against nation in the interests of royal free- 
booters and cosmopolitan thieves, stands as a thing accursed.” 
He also declared, “We serve neither King nor Kaiser—but 
Ireland.” 

As the war in Europe dragged on, Connoly’s paper The 
Worker's Republic began to grow more and more insurrec- 
tionary, In the meantime leaders of the Irish Volunteers laid 
their plans for an armed rising at the earliest opportunity. 

In 1915 the body of an old Fenian leader, O’Donavan- 
Rossa, who had died in America, was brought to Ireland for 
burial. The extreme Nationalists staged a huge funeral 
through the streets of Dublin and a long oration was given 
by Patrick Pearse in which he stated, that “Ireland unfree 
shall never be at peace.” 

To establish a German connection, Sir Roger Casement 
sailed for Germany. Connolly had by this time developed the 
idea that the masses in Europe would get tired of the endless 
slaughter of the World War and would rise in a popular 
revolution. He reached the conclusion that a revolt in Ireland 
would spark this off. Shortly before Easter Week 1916 a 
German ship carrying twenty thousand rifles left Hamburg 
for Ireland. At the same time, Casement left Germany in a 
submarine, also bound for Ireland. He landed on a lonely 
stretch of the Kerry coast and was arrested almost im- 
mediately, The rebels failed to make contact with the arms 
ship and after waiting about for three days the German 
ship was discovered by British naval destroyers and was 
scuttled by its crew to avoid capture, 

Meanwhile Pearse and his fellow officers of the Irish 
Volunteers had taken Connolly into their confidence and 
told him that they were going to launch a rising on the 
Easter Sunday. They planned to do this under cover of a 
joint week-end route march and military exercises in con- 
junction with the Citizen Army, When they informed the 
nominal head of the Volunteers, Professor Eoin McNeill, of 
their intentions they gave him the shock of his life. The 
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Professor decided that the Rising would fail and in order to 
prevent it taking place he sent orders to the Volunteers all 
over Ireland cancelling the week-end manceuvres. This had 
the effect of preventing all Volunteers except those im- 
mediately under the command of Pearse and his followers 
taking part in the Rising. Connolly, who was whole-heartedly 
in favour, brought the Citizen Army fully into the Rising. 

After the Rising, on May 13th, Connolly, who had had 
one of his legs amputated through wounds received in the 
fighting, was sat in a chair and shot by a firing squad. 

The executions of the rebels was applauded in the House 
of Commons in London by John Redmond and other mem- 
bers of the Irish Parliamentary Party. Murphy, the employer’s 
leader, had called in the Jrish Independent for the execution 
of Connolly. 

To-day, fifty years after, all the Irish political parties, the 
Roman Catholic Hierarchy, employers and sO on, are com- 
memorating the event, They are staging a Nation-wide Three 
Ring Circus. 

The plain facts about modern, “free” and Republican 
Ireland are—fifty thousand unemployed, several thousand 
more living under the spectre of unemployment; thousands 


of old age pensioners trying to live on £2 a week; over one 
million people who have had to emigrate to England to find 
work, Perhaps the crowning event for 1966 was the Free 
Trade Agreement which the Irish Government signed a short 
time ago with the “Ould enemy,” England! 

Connolly claimed to be a Socialist and it is claimed by his 
present-day followers that he died in an effort to create a 
Socialist Republic in Ireland. But from his life we can see 
that he was not a Socialist, just another social reformer. He 
believed that once Ireland had achieved political freedom 
from England, social justice would follow. What the Easter 
Rising did lead to was the establishment of a new capitalist 
state and the emergence of a new native ruling class, holding 
sway over the lives of the Irish working-class. 

The Irish Republican leaders blamed the dreadful social 
conditions in Ireland on British rule when in fact these con- 
ditions are part and parcel of the Capitalist system of society 
all over the world. To end them, calls not for a National 
revolution, but rather for the organising of the working- 
class all over the world, to replace Capitalism with 
Socialism. 

T.U.S. 


LETTER FROM NEW ZEALAND 


In New Zealand we are accustomed to 
having pettifogging reforms, or irksome 
regulations of State operated enterprises, 
condemned as Socialism by people who are 
ignorant of what the term implies. On the 
other hand, we have individuals equally 
ignorant, who commend these things as 
examples of Socialist achievement. 

In spite of abundant evidence to the con- 
trary, it is also claimed that a classless 
society exists in New Zealand. 

Our attention has been drawn to a letter 
published in The Guardian of 24.1.66, under 
the heading “Churchill and the New Zea- 
landers”, written by Martin Baronian, of 
Manurewa, New Zealand. In this Mr. Baro- 
nian attempts to explain the reasons for the 
failure of the Churchill Memorial Fund to 
reach the target of £500,000. 

The reasons for this failure do not con- 
cern us; the implications contained in the 
reasons advanced by Mr. Baronian do! We 
are informed that. 


“Churchill’s wealth, autocratic and 
aristocratic leanings were another difficulty. 
A classless society is naturally not 
attracted by social distinctions, high 
handedness and money self-centredly 
spent—the very things its own existence is 
meant to deny. And what possibly mili- 
tated most against Churchill's popularity 
was his blind side—his lack of social con- 
science. He is said, for instance, not to 
have fathered one measure which con- 
tributed to the betterment of his less 
fortunate fellows. 

“In a country noted for its social 
reforms and advancement, and where 
poverty, squalor and slum life are looked 
upon with an almost pathological horror, 
this amounts to the unpardonable sin”. 


There is little doubt that people in) New 
Zealand do look upon poverty, squalor and 


slum life with “almost pathological horror”. 
This does not prove however that these 
inseparable features of capitalism do not 
exist in this country. 

The reports of organisations and indivi- 
duals who work so hard in their efforts to 
ameliorate the suffering caused by these 
effects of capitalist society contain ample 
evidence that there is poverty, squalor and 
slum life in New Zealand. 

Poverty is perhaps not so obvious in New 
Zealand as it is in other parts of the world 
and “Commonwealth”. Here, it is well 
organised under the New Zealand Social 
Security scheme, which provides Pensioners 
without other accommodation with sufficient 


money to hire a room of varying degrees of 
dinginess. Therein the discarded producer 
of surplus value may suffer in obscurity. 

New Zealand may be “noted for its social 
reforms”, but a close examination of it will 
provide more proof that attempts at social 
reform cannot solve the problems of the 
working class—poverty amid plenty; slums 
and bad housing conditions. The only 
solution is the establishment of that classless 
society which the ill-informed erroneously 
claim for New Zealand—Socialism. 


Ron Everson, Socialist Party of New 
Zealand. 
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TRADE ALMIGHTY 


The god of capitalist society is Trade. 

According to its prophets, when it flou- 
rishes there is more wealth for capitalists 
and more work for the workers. All men, 
with the exception of the unemployed—who 
are always with us—sing its praises. When 
it declines there is weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth—with little between them 
to bite, in the case of the working class. 
There are plenty to sell and few to buy; 
and while the capitalist fears for his profits, 
the worker for his job, and one and all 
marvel at the mystery, not daring to seek an 
explanation for consequences so universal 
and so disastrous. 

Yet, after all, what is trade? Briefly, it is 
the exchange of wealth. Now wealth cannot 
be exchanged until it is produced. It follows 
therefore, that exchange or trade is some- 
thing which transpires after the production 
and before the consumption of wealth. 
Trade or exchange is altogether distinct 
from distribution, The latter is absolutely 
necessary in any form of society where 
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there is division of labour. 

Exchange could not exist under Socialism. 
because wealth would be owned in common 
and distribution only would be necessary. 
From the Socialist Standard, April 1916. 
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The passing show 


Just to remind You 


I know it’s not quite the done thing to 
say “We told you so”, but it’s true never- 
theless. We did tell you so—in the 
November 1964 issue of this journal. 
Hard on the heels of the Labour Party’s 
victory, here is what we said in our 
editorial of that month:— 


Under the new Labour Government, then, 
it will be very much business as usual for 
the ruling class—and for the man in the 
street as well. Workers will still have to 
struggle to make both ends meet amidst 
the increasing strains of a competitive 
world and when they come out 
on strike, they will be opposed just as 
much by Wilson as they have been by 
Home. 


1 don’t think I can fault that para- 
graph, except perhaps to say that it was a 
little too kind to the Labour government. 
Indeed you have had to struggle; indeed 
the strains have increased; but when it 
came to the question of strikes your 
Labour friends bashed you a darned sight 
harder that Home or MacMillan man- 
aged to do. In fact, it could be argued 
that the Tories tended to avoid head-on 
clashes with the unions and sometimes 
backed down in the face of wage 
demands. It was they who set up the 
Guillebaud Committee on the railmen’s 
pay, but it was the Labour government 
(through its incomes board with a £15,000 
p.a. chairman) who threw out Guillebaud. 

The “early warning” Bill, published 
just before the election this year, makes 
advance notification of wage claims com- 
pulsory. Could any employer ask for 
more? If the bill goes through, he will be 
in a grand position to prepare for strikes 
and gird his loins for battle. And the 
bitter irony of it all for some of the more 
militant trade unionists is that the Mini- 
ster responsible for the proposals— 
George Brown—used to be an active 
official in the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union. 

Some Labourites, like Mr. Warbey one- 
time Member for Ashfield, have become 
sadly disillusioned, sometimes after many 
years in the Labour cause, Isn't it a pity 
that they did not heed our “early warning 
system”. They could have saved them- 
selves a lot of trouble over the years. Yes, 
we have had an “early warning system” 
since the day of our birth in 1904. It is 
our sound analysis of social conditions 
which has enabled us to say to reformist 
organisations like the Labour Party, well 
in advance, “You will fail”. Over forty 
years later the Attlee government, with a 
thumping majority, did just that. — Its 
successors will do the same. 


A Man's best friend? 


Who first said that about dogs? My 
schoolteacher from junior days used to 


repeat it often enough, but pearls of 
wisdom fell rarely from her mouth and I 
doubt if she knew the origin. Well who- 
ever said it, its current validity has to be 
measured in the context of modern condi- 
tions, and when this is donc, perhaps 
there is room for doubt. ee ae 

A comrade has sent me a cutting from 
The Guardian editorial of February 4th, 
which seems to illustrate the point. It 
tells us that the government pays £1,070 
a year {0 maintain each of the 1,857 
Alsatians used for guarding military 
establishments. Quite a sum, you might 
think—certainly more than many workers 
manage to earn in a comparable period, 
but no government will stop to look at it 
from that point of view, of course. To 
them it is a vital job that military air- 
fields, H-Bomb factories, and other 
objectionable installations are carefully 
guarded night and day, so any method 
will be pressed into service. 


A Socialist paper 


in Vienna 


Our comrades in Vienna have formed 
the League of Democratic Socialists 
BUND DEMOKRATISCHER SOZ- 
IALISTEN, and we announce with 
great pleasure the publication of the 
first issue of their paper—DAS 
WIENER FREIE WORT (The 
Vienna Free Word). We have ob- 
tained a quantity of this first issue 
and it is available (in German) from 
Head Office, 52 Clapham High Street, 
SW4 Price 1/-. Send for a copy of 
the first issue of this paper. 


Notwithstanding the figures given 
above, an Alsatian would be cheaper to 
keep than its cquivalent in manpower 
and has the additional advantages of fleet- 
footedness and a good high jump. It can 
be trained to bring down an “intruder” 
with a leap, and hold him down until the 
guards arrive. An ideal guardian of 
private property, and used widely for this 
Purpose in the modern world. Alsatians 
are employed a great deal, but there are 
other breeds-—big, beautiful courageous 
beasts—trained to fight at the word of 
command. 

The civil police also use them and 
coincidentally enough an article on this 
appeared in my local paper on March 
4th. It was rather a pathetic effort to 
culogise one particular police dog and 
tell how it was helped its handler to make 
more than a hundred arrests in about 
four years. “Here”, bleats the corn writer, 
of a type so often encountered in local 
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newspapers, “is a man hurrying along 

with a large bag .... are two lads wheel- 

ing a motor cycle along the road 

a shop with light showing under the 
He tries to show what a 

grand job is done by the bobby and his 

dog in “the fight against crime”. 

And many workers, too, keep dogs in 
the fond (but oft mistaken) belief that 
they will make good “watchdogs”; ignor- 
ing for the moment the fact that what 
most workers possess isn’t worth watching 
anyway, this is quite different from the 
highly trained beasts padding around Air 
Force camps or along town streets at 
dead of night in the charge of a police 
handler. And when all is said and done, 
perhaps we shouldn't be very surprised at 
the sort of use to which these animals are 
put. Horses have been used to mount 
cavalry, mules to pull field guns; so why 
not dogs now to catch yobs and tear the 
pants off C.N.D.ers? It is just part of the 
general misuse and perversion which 
capitalism fosters. 

The R.S.P.C.A. will not concern itself 
overmuch, either. After all, why should 
it? The dogs are cared for well enough. 
It’s the human beings who suffer the 
cruelty, 


Housing for the People 


The People is a Sunday paper struggl- 
ing hard to attain the dizzy height of 
champion dirt digger, a position currently 
held by the News of the World or the 
Sunday Mirror, But with a difference; 
the N.O.W. just fills its columns una- 
shamedly with juicy reports of sex crimes, 
murders, court cases etc and lets your 
imagination do the rest. The People on 
the other hand goes crusading in the 
national interest, and thereby concen- 
trates its dirt digging in one direction at 
a time. 

At the time of writing The People’s 
voice is thundering against decadence and 
immorality, but a week or two before 
that it went raking round council estates 
(what a lousy job for someone) to dis- 
close rich people living in subsidised 
houses, In the issue for February 13th, 
for example, John Justice tells of a 
£100 a week film art director, a factory 
boss worth £30,000 and a £5,000 a year 
building constructor, all committing this 
grave offence, 

Why do obviously well-off people 
occupy council dwellings? Perhaps they 
are eccentric—as only the rich can afford 
to be. Maybe there are other reasons, 
but it would be futile to speculate on 
what they are. But there is another side 
to this question which perhaps has slipped 
your notice and which you should think 
about before you applaud The People for 
its public spirited action. There is a 
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Catholics in confusion 


It is hoped that these notes will help 
to demonstrate the irreconcilable conflict 
between Socialism and religion. 

The Socialist Party stands on_ its 
recognition of the class-struggle and 
urges the working class to take 
enlightened political action to get rid of 
present-day society and bring about com- 
mon ownership of the means of wealth 
production, We subscribe to the prin- 
ciple known as Historical Materialism 
which briefly holds, as Engels put it, that 
the way in which man organises to 
produce and reproduce the means of 
living is fundamental in determining the 
political and religious ideas. 

This view sees men as the motive force 
in their own social activity and as the 
instruments for changing society. 

Socialism arouses the workers’ will to 
struggle, it appeals to their understand- 
ing; it demands their knowledge and 
confidence. 


“The passing show” continued 


back-handed slap across the face for you 

behind all its moral indignation. Just 

look at these random quotes:— 
Council property is for people who need 
it “Our sons say we should not live 
here. One of them has a £10,000 house”. 
Your sons are right, Mr. Rose. And 
Dartford Council should help them to 
change your mind .... The sooner his 
council house is available for someone 
who really needs it the better 


In other words, council dwellings are 
for those who cannot afford anything 
better. Cheap (and shoddy) houses for 
the workers—holes for proles. That is 
the real import of John Justice's words, 
whether or not he realised it. In his 
frantic concern for _ this financial 
“apartheid”, he has given us a fitting 
demonstration of the smarting indignity 
of working class existence. 


Gaspers 


“The widespread use of an effective 
influenza vaccine would save the National 
Health Service a net £8 millions a year”. 
(Booklet by the Office of Health expendi- 
ture, 21.2.66). 

“IT am sure there will be objections fron: 
someone whatever we do. But as long as 
we get paid we will trade with anyone’. 
(Sir Donald Stokes on Cuba's order for 
Leyland Coaches, 23.2.66). 

“This is not an election aboul ‘more 
socialism’, whatever that may inean . 
(Guardian editorial, 1.3.66). ae 
“Prices were marked up several shillings 
as an immediate response to the Labour 
Party’s manifesto with its undertaking to 
renationalise steel on the basis of last 
year’s White Paper”. (Guardian Market 
report 9.3.66). E.T.C. 


Religion blunts their faculties and 
turns their minds to celestial happiness. 
In common with other religions, Christ- 
ianity makes virtues of meekness and 
poverty. This degrading teaching, has 
served well in keeping the workers docile 
and submissive. 

“The rich man in his castle, the poor 
man at his gate... .” is a phrase which 
sums up the whole function of religion 
as the guardian of privilege. We refute 
religion, because the working class can- 
not move forward to a better society 
while their minds are in the chains of 
religion. 

It is interesting to observe how the 
purveyors of mental poison react to the 
growth of materialist ideas about the 
world and its natural forces. Sections of 
the Christian faith which have for cen- 
turies hated each other, even tortured 
and burned one another as infidels and 
heretics, are now frantically seeking for 
ways to get together. 

The primitive and hoary notions to 
which their history binds them are a 
growing source of embarrassment in the 
technical world of modern capitalism. 
The working) class of the Twentieth cen- 
tury is a different proposition to the 
peasant of the Middle ages. 

The mighty catholic church which once 
held sway over the life and death of tens 
of millions of people, and which for 
centuries was able to stamp out any 
challenge to its word, now cuts a very 
diflerent figure. Last year the Vatican 
was forced to make concession after con- 
cession than in any period of its past. 

After centuries of vicious persecution, 
for example, they declared the Jews no 
longer guilty of killing their “saviour”. 
It was hinted that a priest might be 
allowed to marry. 

The ruling against eating meat on Fri- 
days was set aside for Christmas, (no 
doubt with divine permission) this may 
be dropped entirely. In the same year 
the Pope ventured out of the Vatican 
and grabbed what limelight he could by 
posing as a man of peace. No doubt, 
getting out and seeing the world is good 
public relations and it helps to take the 
minds of the faithful off the thorny 
question of birth-control. God seems to 
be in a bit of a quandary over this issue. 

The Holy Council have met and end- 
lessly debated what the holy word (or 
rather, its latest version) would be. 
Infallibility has been upset by something 
known as “the Pill’. The latest “progress” 
report on this issue is that the twelve 
bishops and fifty advisers are to bring 
their fertile minds to bear on the subject 
and hope to report in eighteen months 
time. 

This year the Pope has just got around 
to changing the name of the Inquisitors 
whose dirty job it is to ban books, No 
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book is to be banned in future without 
the author being heard. 

The Index Librorum Prohibitorum lists 
some 5000 books which catholics are 
forbidden to read. The first formal con- 
demnation of a book goes back to the 
year 325 a.d. when the Council of Nicaea 
pronounced against a book by Arius. 

Eight years later Constantine ordered 
all of this man’s books to be burnt on 
pain of death. In the year of 1252 Pope 
Innocent IV authorised the torture of 
heretics, and the burning of them became 
widespread. 

The tyranny of catholicism has lasted 
many centuries and taken many forms 
but as society outside the church develops 
and changes the needs of its ruling class 
are modified. The capitalist class to-day 
are the rulers of a vastly different world 
to that in the times more suited to the 
dogmas of catholicism. 

Unquestioning faith and blind submis- 
sion are no longer so easy to induce. It 
is doubtful that the Pope to-day could be 
so brazen as his predecessor Leo XIII, 
who in 190! in a statement on Christian 
democracy said:— 

We deem it our duty to put an end to the 

controversy by defining what catholics 

ought to think. 

It was this same Pontiff who issued the 
so-called Workers’ Charter, which asserts. 

Hence it is clear that the main tenet of 
Socialism, community of goods, must be 
utterly rejected, The first and 
most fundamental principle, therefore, if 
one would undertake to alleviate the con- 
dition of the masses, must be the 
inviolability of private property. 

Christians often like to delude them- 
selves by putting forward the proposition 
that Christianity could never have sur- 
vived for two thousand years if it were 
based only on myth and superstition. But 
it is obvious that any organisation which 
preaches “the inviolability of private 
property” will not exist on its own; it will 
be supported, and made use of, by the 
class which owns and rules. 

H.B. 
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Nkrumah falls 


After Nigeria, Ghana. After Ghana— 
where? 

The African continent is crowded with 
newly independent states with leaders 
who, having come to power on the pro- 
mise of freedom, have established 
dictatorships. Some of these have been 
described, with breathtaking audacity, as 
“One Party Democracies” or something 
similar. But whatever lies are used to 
excuse them, the fact is that these couh- 
tries are dictatorships where only one 
political party is legal and where 
opponents of the regime are usually 
imprisoned or exiled. 

The Africa which was once the play- 
thing of the imperialists is now in a 
turmoil under its suppression. It may 
well be that Nkrumah is not the last 
dictator there to lose his office. 

The history of independent Africa must 
be a great disappointment to the sup- 
porters of organisations like the Move- 
ment for Colonial Freedom, who were 
once so insistent that freeing Africa from 
European rule would give the continent a 
happier, more democratic way of life. 

It was obvious from the outset that 
these organisations did not understand 
the problem they were dealing with. It 
was clear that the alternative to rule by 
the colonial powers was simply rule by a 
native government. At the best, this was 
the replacement of one type of suppres- 
sion by another. 

Sometimes it has turned out worse that 
that. In Dr Banda’s Nyasaland, for 
example, the government recently pushed 
through an Act which revived public 
executions—something abolished by the 
British when they occupied the country. 

And sometimes, of course, it has meant 
outright dictatorship, with a leader sur- 
rounded by sycophants and living in 
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_ continual fear of his life. 


This was 
Ghana under Nkrumah. 

The African states have not yet 
absorbed a lesson which some of the 
older capitalist powers have found useful. 
A political opposition has its uses. It acts 
as a brake on a government’s excesses, it 
is a method through which a country’s 
capitalist class can exert pressure on a 
government, and by publicising facts 
which are inconvenient to a government 
it actually keeps that government in 
touch with reality. 

Nazi Germany, as many of its military, 
industrial and scientific leaders have since 
testified, suffered as a capitalist state 
because of the intricate, intolerant nature 
of the Hitler dictatorship. And it is hard 
to believe that Nkrumah would have 
gone to Peking if he had reason to think 
that his power was being undermined. 

The fact that he did not realise this 
was, in very great part, due to the lack of 
an opposition in Ghana. Had there been 
one, it would have reflected the growing 
discontent with Nkrumah’s regime and 
with the country’s increasing economic 
difficulties. 

The absence of a safety outlet meant 
that the whole thing exploded and 
Nkrumah, the great dictator, the 
redeemer, the man who thought that a 
dictatorship would keep him in power 
and would make him Africa’s man of 
destiny, has been hoist with his own 
petard. 


Lord Robens said it 


Lord Robens, who is chairman of the 
National Coal: Board, is the best friend 
the miners ever had. Who said so? Lord 
Robens himself. 

A couple of months ago Robens was 
made a Director of the Bank of England 
—a job which, as everyone knows, was 
created with the special intention of being 
friendly to the miners. 

This elevation came after some years 
of Lord Robens busily closing pits and 
sacking tens of thousands of workers in 
the coal mining industry. 

Of course, this process was never 
vulgarised with the name “sacking”. The 
Bank of England probably called it 
rationalisation, Politicians like Mr. Wil- 
son probably call it modernisation. Lord 
Robens, presumably, calls it being the 
Miners’ best friend. 

The mineworkers, however, have been 
doing a bit of rationalisation of their 
own with results which have made Lord 
Robens feel less than friendly. 

Many of them have noticed the large 
scale sackings which have been carried 
out. They have also read in the news- 
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papers that the National Coal Board has 
plans for more closures, more redun- 
dancies. Not unexpectedly, a lot of them 
have decided that the Coal industry holds 
no future for them, and they have been 
getting out of it. 

During 1965 a total of 38,000 people 
left the Coal industry. But this was 
twenty thousand more than the Coal 
Board intended; they had planned to sack 
only eighteen thousand. The rest left on 
their own accord, which has caused Lord 
Robens to complain: 

The run out at this pace was something of 

a disaster for us. It has had a very 


adverse effect on the financial turn-out of 
the Board. 


Now it is obviously very inconsiderate 
of the miners not to sit down and wait 
until the Coal Board decides to clear 
them out, and to jump the gun by going 
out and finding another job before every- 
thing) is ready for them to be sacked like 
docile, boss fearing worker should be. 

Perhaps they are applying the same 
standards as Lord Robens applies to the 
workings of the mines. He is interested 
in making a profit; they are interested in 
a secure wage. Perhaps they are dis- 
illusioned with nationalisation, which 
Lord Robens, when he was plain Alf and 
a member of the post war Labour 
Government, supported but which he is 
not so sure about now: 

He (Lord Robens) was in favour of 

rationalisation of the coal distribution 

trade but no nationalisation, (The 

Guardian 8/3/66). 

Whatever the truth of this, one thing is 
certain. The miners who are leaving the 
Coal industry are doing no more than 
try to protect their interests in a social 
system which continually attacks them. 
Whether they succeed or not they cannot 
be criticised for taking the action; capital- 
ism is a world where everyone fights for 
himself, 

Least of all can the miners be criti- 
cised by those who so assiduously uphold 
capitalism, as politicians, as employers, 
as leaders of capitalism’s symbols of com- 
merce and privilege. In this respect, Lord 
Robens lives in a very fragile glass house, 
and he should be the last person to throw 
lumps of coal. 


Communist 
confusion 


The Communist Party, which has never 
been famous for clear thinking, is deeper 
in confusion than ever. 

To start with, they are hopelessly split 
over the quarrel between China and the 
Soviet Union. These two countries were, 
after all, once supposed to be in insepar- 
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able comradeship in the struggle for 
Socialism—and here they are squabbling 
over all the classical capitalist issues like 
frontiers and trade routes and spheres of 
influence. 

For the Communist who takes seriously 
the claim that Socialism exists in Russia 
and China, the choice between the two 
must be next to impossible. 

Then there are events like the recent 
trial in Russia of the writers Daniel and 
Sinyavsky, for allegedly criticising the 
Soviet regime. The Communists are in 
more than one mind about this. 

Should they automatically condemn 
the two writers, as they have done in 
similar cases in the past, as enemies of 
the people, saboteyrs of freedom, 
imperialist agents and the rest of the 
terminology which we all know so well 
by now? 

Or should they agree with John Gollan, 
Secretary of the Communist Party in this 
country, when he said that “The handling 
of this affair has done a greater dis- 
service to the Soviet Union than the 


‘. works of Sinyavsky and Daniel”? 


For a Communist who has always duti- 
fully believed that the Soviet can do no 
wrong, and that the Russian government 
is incapable of prosecuting a man unless 
he is guilty (even before he has been 
tried) the choice here must be very 
difficult. 

And what about the Communist Party’s 
decision to abolish the Daily Worker and 
replace it this month with a paper called 
the Morning Star? 

Is there not something honourable, to 
a Communist, in the word worker? 
Should he not be proud to sell a paper 
with it blazoned across the top? 

Or is the Communist Party now trying 
to cover the association which it has 
always claimed with the working class 
movement? Has it gone in for a bit of 
market research and discovered some- 
thing which was obvious anyway—that 
the history of the Daily Worker had 
made it, for many members of the work- 
ing class, a bad joke? 

Perhaps the name Morning Star is 
simply part of the Communist Party’s 
efforts to get in on the latest craze of 
modernisation, At their rally last month 
at the Festival Hall, the Communist 
Party were claiming loudly that they were 
(he rea] modernisers of British capitalism. 

They were demanding more expendi- 
ture on schools, a nationally integrated 
transport system, reduced arms spending. 
And naturally there were the usual 
inducements of magnificently generous 
pensions, family allowances and so on— 
generous in direct proportion to the 
unlikelihood of the Communist Party 
getting power and having to implement 
them. 

All of this must have been very con- 


fusing to any member of the Communist 
Party who strayed into the hall under the 
impression that he belonged to an organi- 
sation that had something to do with 
Socialism. It must have been confusing 
to those who remembered the wartime 
days when the Communists wanted more 
spent on arms, and the days when, far 
from supporting modernisation, the 
Communist Party was opposing the 
Attlee government’s productivity drive. 

Yes, all very confusing—unless we 
grasp a basic fact. The Communist Party, 
whatever it claims for itself, does not 
stand for Socialism and never has done. 
It is merely another, if rather peculiar, 
party which supports capitalism. 

And that is exactly the reason for their 
changes of policy—and for the splits and 
arguments and confusion they cause 
among the party’s misguided supporters. 


A boring business 


Everyone knows that at election time 
political parties promise all sorts of 
rewards to people who vote for them— 
provided, of course, enough of them vote 
to get the right side into power. 

From another point of view, though, 
the electorate deserve some sort of recog- 
nition for the tremendous effort they 
make to find something to distinguish the 
Labour Party from the Conservatives 
and, having found it, to make enough of 
an issue of it to persuade themselves to 
vote one way or the other. 

At one time, perhaps, this was a little 
easier. There was a time when the 
Labour Party breathed the fire of revolu- 
tion—or at any rate when they wanted to 
nationalise a few industries, which they 
passed off as Socialism. There was a time 
when the Tories stood for red-blooded 
Private Enterprise and for the British- 
Empire-On-Which-The-Sun-Never-Sets. 

These were at any rate clear differences 
between the two parties, even if they were 
superficial. But even that has changed 
now, 

Ever since the Labour Party came to 
power after the war, they have inexorably 
travelled the road which their nature and 
their policies laid out for them. They 
have grown more and more like the 
Tories. They have tried—how they have 
tried during the past few years!—to con- 
vince the electorate that they are no more 
than an alternative method of running 
capitalism, with no more nonsense about 
social revolution. 

This has had its effect. Mr. Wilson has 
been openly referred as the best Conser- 
vative Prime Minister we have. Very few 
serious. political correspondents pretended 
during this last election that there were 
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any real differences between the two 
sides. 


... No one could maintain that there is a 
black and white difference either in the 
politics or the competence of this Labour 
Government and its Conservative prede- 
cessor. (Robert McKenzie in The 
Observer). 


If a Tory Government were returned it 
would either have to pursue similar econo- 
mic policies or instigate an about-turn. If 
the first applies we might as well stick to 
the present lot. If the second were to 
happen, we should have complete confu- 
sion. (William Davis in The Guardian). 


For the average voter, who wanted 
nothing more than to support a capitalist 
government, the election came down to a 
few simple questions. 

Did he want a government which said 
it would build another aircraft carrier or 
one which said it would not? A govern- 
ment which said it would nationalise steel 
or one which said it would not? A Prime 
Minister who said he stood for action 
not words or one who said that this is a 
time for decision? 

- These were the limits of the argument 
between the Labour and Conservative 
parties. On the other issues their differ- 
ences were hardly discernible and in any 
case both of them naturally reserved the 
right which all capitalist parties reserve, 
to change their minds when they are in 
office. 

So the election was really all a massive 
sham, a choice between two similars. It 
was also, for anyone who is interested in 
the welfare of the human race and who 
realises the potential which lies behind 
the votes at an election, a terrible, frust- 
rating bore. 

CORRECTION 

We regret that the article “What is at 
Stake?” in the March Socialist Standard 
contained some phrases liable to misunder- 
Standing. “Labour” in paragraph 6 should, 
of course, have read “Labour power”, and 
“to take over industry itself” in the last 
paragraph should read “to capture political 
power”. 

EDITORIAL COMMITTEE. 
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SUNDAY ist MAY 


ST. ALBANS 

Public Meeting, The Peahen Hotel 
London Road 

Monday, April 25th, 8 pm 
Speaker: C. May 


WEST LONDON 
Thursday, 21st April, 8 pm 


Hammersmith Town Hall 
MARX, DARWIN & 


EINSTEIN 
Speaker: H. Young 


HACKNEY 
Trades Hall, Valette Street, E9 
(facing Hackney Empire) 
Wednesdays at 8.30 pm 


April 13th 
Subject to be announced 
April 27th 


“THE RIGHT ROAD FOR BRITAIN” 
Speaker: C, May 


GLASGOW MEETINGS 
Woodside Public Halls, Sunday, 7.30 pm 
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THE BATTLE OF THE BOYNE 
Speaker: J, Fleming 
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MARX v THE COMMUNIST PARTY 
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ELECTION MEETING 
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MARX AND THE SPGB 
Speaker: A. Shaw 


LONDON OUTDOOR MEETINGS 
Sundays 

Hyde Park, 3 and 6 pm 

East Street, Walworth, noon 
Mondays 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 1-2 pm 
Thursdays 

Tower Hill, 12.30-2 pm 
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visitors are cordially invited to every meeting 


SPGB Branches 


BIRMINGHAM Thursdays 7.30 pm, ‘Plough 
& Harrow’, Jamaica Row. (Discussions 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays in month.) Correspondence: 
H. J. Grew, Flat 1, 37 Woodfield Road, 
Kings Heath, Birmingham 14. 


BLOOMSBURY Ist and 3rd Thursdays in 
month (Sth and 19th May.) Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, WC1. Correspondence: 
SPGB at above address. 


CAMBERWELL Mondays 8.30 pm, 52 Clap- 
ham High Street, SW4. Correspondence: 
Hy Baldwin. 26 Trelawn Road, SW2. 


DARTFORD Ist. and 3rd Fridays in month 
8 pm, 6th May at 7 Cyril Road, Bexley- 
heath and 20th May at 32 Ickelton Road, 
Mottingham, SE9. Correspondence: W. G. 
Catt at above latter address, 


GLASGOW Every Monday 8 pm, 163a 
Berkeley Street. Correspondence A. Donnelly, 
50 Doncaster Street, Glasgow, N.W. 


HACKNEY 2nd & 4th Wednesdays in month 
8 pm, Hay Trades Hall, Valette St. 
(off Mare St.), E9. Correspondence: S. Beck, 
28 Petherton Road, NS. 


ISLINGTON Thursdays 8 pm, Co-op Hall, 
129 Seven Sisters Road, N7. (Lecture or 
discussion after business.) Correspondence: 
D. Gluck, 201 Adelaide Road, NW3. 


KENSINGTON Fridays 8 pm, 55 Meadvale 
Road, Ealing, WS. (temporarily). Correspon- 
dence: R, Cain, 35 Waltham Road, Southall, 
Middlesex. 


KINGSTON upon THAMES Fridays 8 pm, 
80 Farm Road, Esher, Surrey. Correspondence : 
SPGB at above address. 


LEWISHAM Mondays 8 pm Co-op Hall 
(Room 1), Davenport Road, Rushey Green, 
Catford, SE6. Correspondence: SPGB, Co-op 
Hall, Davenport Road, SE6. 


SPGB Groups 


BRIGHTON 3rd Friday in month, 18 
Nicholas Road. Enquiries: B. Nelson, above 
address. 


BROMLEY For further information contact 
|. Robertson. Phone Farnborough (Kent) 
51719 


KIDDERMINSTER Enquiries: J. Amos, 31 
Sion Hill, Broadwater, 


MANCHESTER Meets last Friday in month 
at 7.30 pm, The International Centre, George 
Street, Enquiries: A. Atkinson, 4 St. Martins 


For information 


BRISTOL Enquiries: J, Flowers, 6 Back- 
seis (Upper York Street), Bristol 2. Tel: 
4680. 


EARLS COURT & DISTRICT 


L. Cox, 13 Shelly House, Churchill Gdas., 
SWI. Tel: VIC 0427. 


WSPI Branches 


BELFAST Tuesdays 8 pm, 5 Granville 
Buildings, 53 High Street, Belfast 1. 


CENTRAL Details from Secretary, 24 
Newington Avenue, Relfast 43. 


MID HERTS’ Regular’ meetings every 
Monday in the St. Albans, Stevenage and 
Welwyn Garden City areas (see page 60) for 
details), Correspondence: Joyce Knight, 30 
Broom Close, Hatfield, Herts. Tel.: Hatficld 
4802 


NOTTINGHAM lst Sunday in month (lst 
May) at 3.30 pm in the Contmittee Room, 
Co-operative Hall, Heathcote Street, Notting- 
ham. Enquiries: G. Hallam, 14 Church 
Drive, Carrington, Nottingham. 


PADDINGTON & MARYLEBONE Wednes- 
day 8.30 pm. Royal Oak, York Street. W1 
(near Marylebone Rd.). Correspondence: 
SPGB, 76 Ladbroke Grove, WI11. 


SOUTH EAST ESSEX Ist and 3rd Thursdays 
(5th and 19th May.) Co-op Hall, Vange, 8 
pm, Correspondence D, V. Ford, 46 Welling- 
ton Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


SWANSEA Alternate Mondays (9th and 
23rd May.) 8 pm. Old Red Cow, High St., 
Swansea. Correspondence: to Frances 
Ambridge, Mareng, Brintowod, Llangyfelach, 
Swansea, 


WEST HAM 2nd and 4th Thursdays (12th 
and 26th May)in month, 8 pm. Salisbury 
Road Schools, Manor Park, E12 (Discussions 
from 9 pm.) Correspondence: D. Deutz. 117 
Pettit’s Lane, Romford, Essex. 


WEST LONDON Fridays 8 pm, Westcott 
Lodge, Lower Mall, Hammersmith (facing 
river few minutes from Broadway). Corres- 
pondence: E. Warnecke, 158 Whitton Avenue 
East, Greenford, Middx. 


WOOD GREEN & HORNSEY Fridays 8.30 
pm, 17 Dorset Road, N22. Correspondence 
to: E. L. McKone at above address. 


WOOLWICH 2nd and 4th Fridays 13th and 
27th May) in month, 7.30 pm. Town Social 
Club, Mason’s Hill, SE18. (Discussions at 
8 pm.) Correspondence: H. C. Ramsay, 9 
Milne Gardens, Eltham, SE9. 


Road, Ashton on Mersey, Sale, Nr. 
Manchester, Tel. PYR 2404. 


OXFORD Regular meetings monthly, con- 
tact A. Robertson, 52 Henley St., Oxford. 
Tel. 47302. 


SUNDERLAND Enquiries P. Toomey, 9 
Gillingham Road, Grindon Estate, Sunder- 
land, Co. Durham. 


SOUTHEND Regular discussions (Literature 
available), Enquiries: H. G. Cottis, 19 Kings- 
wood Chase, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, 


“EXETER Enquiries: J, E, Forse, 16a Little- 


way, Dunsford Hill. Tel. 54367. 


MITCHAM & DISTRICT Enquiries: 1. Lord, 
288 Church Road, Mitcham. 


OLDHAM Wednesdays 7.30 pm. 35 Man- 
chester Street. Enquiries: R. Lees at above 
address. Tel: MAI 5165. 


DUBLIN Enquiries: Secretary, 5 Seville 
Terrace, North Strand, Dublin 1. 
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SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN 


OBJECT 


The establishment of a system of society based 
upon the common ownership and democratic con- 
trol’ of the means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the interest of 
the whole community. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 
The SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN holds: 


\] That Society as at present constituted is based 
upon the ownership of the means of living (i.e. 
land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capitalist or 
master class, and the consequent enslavement of 
the working class by whose labour alone wealth is 
produced. 


2] That in society, therefore, there is an, anta- 
gonism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
struggle, between those who possess but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not possess. 


3) That this antagonism can be abolished only by 
the emancipation of the working class from the 
domination of the master class, by the conversion 
into the common propery of society of the means 
of production and distribution, and their demo- 
cratic control by the whole people. 


4] That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve its freedom 
the emancipation of the working class will involve 
the emancipation of all mankind without distinction 
of race or sex. 


5] That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 


6] That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working 
class must organise consciously and politically for 
the conquest of the powers of government, national 
and local, in order that this machinery, including 
these forces, may be converted from an instrument 
of oppression into the agent of emancipation and 
the overthrow of privilege, aristocratic and 
plutocratic. 


7] That as all political parties are but the expres- 
sion of class interests, and as the interest of the 
working class is diametrically opposed to the 
interests of all sections of the master class, the 
party seeking working-class emancipation must be 
hostile to every other party. 


8] ‘The SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action determined 
to wage war against all other political parties, 
whether alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and 
calls upon the members of the working class of 
this country to muster under its banner to the end 
that a speedy termination may be wrought to the 
system which deprives them of the fruits of their 
labour, and that poverty may give place to com- 
fort, privilege to equality, and Slavery to freedom. 


Those agreeing with the above principles and desire enrolment 
in the Party should apply for membership form to Secretary of 
nearest branch or at Head Office. 
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SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


The EXECUTIVE COMMITTER meets every 
Tuesday at the spcp Head Office, 52, Clapham 
High Street, London. $.W.4, at 7.30 p.m, 


Orders for LITERATURE should be sent to the 


literature Department. spcp, at the above 
address. 


CORRESPONDENCE for the Executive Committee 
Should be sent to the General Secretary, SPGB, 
52, Clapham High Street, London, $.W.4 
(Telephone: Macaulay 3811). 


Letters containing POSTAL ORDERS etc., should 
be sent to E. LAKE, SPGB, at the above address. 
Postal orders and cheques should be crossed 
and made payable to the spas. 


Articles, correspondence, notices of meetings, 
Ctc., for the SOCIALIST STANDARD should be 
sent to the Socialist Stanaard Production 


ittee, 52, Clapham High Street, 
London, S.W.4. 


WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY OF 
IRELAND 


The EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE meets 4th Sunday 
of each month at the Head Office, 5, Granville 
pulldings, 53, High Street, Belfast 1, at 
- D.m., 
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How far have we come? 


May Day and the forticth anniversary of the General Strike on May 4th 
focus attention on the position of the trade unions and what they are able to 
achieve within Capitalism. 


The Socialist party supports the working class in their struggles to improve 
their living standards through higher wages and better working conditions under 
Capitalism. Even so, we constantly point out to workers the narrow limitations 
of their trade union activity. At best, and then only under favourable circum- 
stances, trade union pressure can win marginal wage increases, Often, trade union 
activities are a line of defence achieving only a marking time in living standards. 
In unfavourable circumstances caused by general unemployment or the decline 
of a branch of industry, trade unions are almost helpless against the economic 
forces of Capitalism. 


Socialists want to emphasise these points, In spite of many years of trade union 
action, the problems of workers in their struggles to gain a living remain basically 
the same, Workers are stiil forced into strike action or the threat of it as their 
only weapon in the economic war called Capitalism. In spite of years of talk 
about industrial harmony and an incomes policy, strikes, restrictive practices, 
guerilla tactics are still an aspect of the social chaos wrought by the continuing 
antagonism of class interests, These conditions of life will go on as long as 
Capitalism exists. 


‘These undeniable facts of modern life underline the urgent necessity for 
Socialism. They underline the limitations of trade union action and the necessity 


for workers to widen their political horizons to include taking over the means of 
production. 


The ownership of the means of production is the key to the whole question. 
The struggle for higher wages and better conditions or against redundancy or 
wage reductions, all stem from the class ownership of the means of production 
that is inseparable from Capitalism. In supporting Capitalism politically by 
voting Labour, Liberal or Tory, workers endorse the economic disadvantages 
under which they are now forced to struggle. Their vulnerability is due to the 
fact that they live from weck to week or month to month from the sale of their 
labour power to the owners of industry—of the means of living. 


The last forty years, indeed the last one hundred and forty years, will show 
Ihat the trade union movement has been useful to the working class. Even so 
we must ask the question how far have we really come? The answer is surely 
that poverty, frustration and misery. still abound, Capitalism is still the same 
commercial jungle as ever it was. Society is still torn apart by conflict and 
made ugly by privilege and exploitation, The necessities of life which Socialist 
society would take for granted are still under Capitalism a meagre offering for 
which workers must devote a lifetime of struggle. 


The millions of trade unionists in this and other countries are part of the 
labour force on which society's wealth depends. In unity with the socially 
useful wherever they may exist, their task must be to create Socialist order in 
the place of Capitalist chaos, T hey can cater abundantly for their material 
needs, They can grow the food, build the houses and make the clothing: But 
they cannot do this as members of the working class selling their labour power 


On the market to exploiters. This is the pre-condition of their enduring poverty 
where trade unions remain necessary, Y 
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The General Strike of 1926 


LONDON'S Piccadilly was jammed with traflic. So was the 
Thames Embankment. Vehicles of all shapes and sizes—cars, 
vans, bicycles, horses and tarts, almost anything on wheels— 
had been pressed into service. 

This traffic chaos was news. but there were no newspapers. 
Out of Fleet Street came only a few bundles of single-sided 
cyclostyled sheets with a very brief digest of news snippets. 
_* The railway stations were quiet except for the murmur 
of voices of bewildered people who had turned up with the 
hope of getting a train. 


The docks were still and silent. Only at the gnies, where 


groups of dock workers stood around, was there any sign 
of life. 

The same pattern prevailed in towns and cities all over 
the country. [ 

It was Tuesday, May 4, 1926--the first day of the General 
Strike. Workers whose Trade Unions had called on them to 
stop work, did so unanimously. The solidarity of the strike 
surprised even Trade Union officials and confounded 
thousands who had not expected the strike to take place. 

During previous months, talks and negotiations, committees 
and commissions, reports and announcements telling how 
Trade Union leaders, the Government, the clergy and some 
prominent individuals were striving to find a solution to the 
deadlock, had led lots of people to believe that the strike 
would be cancelled at the last moment or that, if it was called, 
it would be a feeble affair, causing them little inconveinence. 
So, many awoke on that May morning without a thought 
that the day would be different to the one before. 

For nine days the strike continued, more Unions joining 
in when called upon. At midday on the ninth day the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress went to the Prime 
Minister and announced, “ . . the General Strike is being 
terminated today.” The news was broadcast al | p.m. 

This abrupt ending caused more consternation inside ‘Trade 
Union ranks than the calling of the strike had caused outside. 
Thousands of active, local Trade Unionists were struck 
speechless by the news. When they recovered their wits they 
set up a howl of protest and recrimination. They were the 
men who, during those nine days, had organised the pickets 
and demonstrations, arranged entertainment and recreation 
for the strikers, produced local strike bulletins, issued trans- 
port permits, planned help for the halt, the maimed and the 
biind and done the multitude of Organisational jobs that had 
kept the strike solid. They had been the N.C.Os of the 


battle. With confused ideas about the strike—theirs not, they 
thought, to reason why—they had done their job with 
enthusiasm. When, at the height of their zeal, they heard 
the retreat sounded, they were flabbergasted and enraged. 

Angry voices accused the T.U.C. General Council of 
cowardice and treason. The General Council accused the 
miners of making impossible demands. Denunciation, recri- 
mination, spite and mud-slinging were rife for wecks but, by 
the time of the next Trades Union Congress, the venom 
had subsided and members of the General Council were re- 
clected to office. 

Nuring the forty years since the General Strike the question 
has been frequently asked, “If the strike had not. been 
called off so precipitately, could it have been brought to a 
successtul conclusion?” ‘The questioners have different ideas 
“bout what would have been a successful conclusion. 

Their question implies that the Trade Unions planned the 
strike with a particular object in view, that the workers were 
led into the fight towards some preconceived goal. This is a 
complete misunderstanding of the event. 

The threat to strike was an act of defence and defiance 
which the T.U.C. General Council did not expect to have to 
put into effect. They candidly admitted that they did not 
want the sirike, that they did everything to avoid it including, 
as one of them said, grovelling to the Prime Minister, The 
Government forced them into the fight. ; 

Ter months earlier the coal miners had given notice of 
their intention to terminate the miners’ national agreement, to 
reduce their pay and increase their working hours. Failing 
acceptance of these demands, the miners were faced with a 
lock-out. They sought support from the T.U.C. and a com- 
mittee of Unions representing miners, dockers, railwaymen 
and road transport workers planned to completely stop the 
handling of all coal if the lock-out notices were not. with- 
drawn. At the final hour the notices were withdrawn, the 
Government granted the mine owners a nine months subsidy 
and set up a commission to investigate the coal industry, 

The Trade Unions were delighted and the day of victory 
passed into the annals of working class history as “Red 
Friday”. 

To those who did not blind themselves to what was happen- 
ing around them, it was apparent that the employers and the 
Government had bought time to prepare for a show-down. 
The Trade Union leaders did the three monkey act; they 
Saw nowt, heard nowt and did nowt. 


o The attitude of the SPGB during the Strike 


Our attitude towards the General Strike before the strike. And, above all, not to comments in the June 1926 Sucialis! 
was determined by the following con- follow the stupid slogans of the commu- Svandard: 


siderations. The limits of trade union 


resort, power rested with the Govern- 


class, 


general strike that the workers should 
remain in complete control of the move- 
ment and not allow themselves to be beforehand, 
hood-winked into a worse Position than 


After the strike we made the following 


nists to place all trust in the leaders. 
action, the determined attempts by the After the strike the communists put the 
employers to depress wages since the blame for the failure on the very leaders 
great war; the evils of leadership; the they had urged the workers to trust, and 
lack of understanding on the part of the advocated fresh leaders from the same 
workers; and the fact that, in the last group that had influenced the collapse. 
Although the possibility of a general 
ment backed by a non-Socialist working strike had been in the offing for some 

time the trade union officials and their 
We pointed out at the time of the supporters had made no effort to prepare 
for such an eventuality, whereas the em- 
ployers had completed their plans long 


The greatest trade union action that was 
ever taken in any country was closed by 
the most gigantic swindle in the whole 
history of trade unionism. . . . The 
splendid solidarity of the rank aad file, 
along with their studied refusal to follow 
the maniacs who advised the formation 
of “Workers Defence Corps” and other 
methods of crude force are healthy signs 
of the beginnings of an understanding of 
their slave position that form® the first 
step in the work of establishing Socialism. 


GILMAC, 
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The Government, without any effort at secrecy, instituted 
a Strike breaking organisation, The Organisation for the 
Maintenance of Supplies, mainly under the control of military 
and naval personnel. At the same time they held out hope to 
the miners by appointing a commission of enquiry into the 
coal industry. 

Months later, when the commission reported, it offered 
the miners nothing and, with the end of the Government 
subsidy drawing near, the mine owners again submitted their 
demands, 

With the Prime Minister acting the part of a benevolent 
mediator it was simple to misunderstand, if not ignore, the 
Government's bellicose activities. After Red Friday it 
appeared logical to again threaten strike action as a counter 
to the mine owner's threats, But with the passing days it 
became clear that the Government and Cmplovers were 
digging in their heels, 

As zero hour approached, « conference of ‘Vrade Union 
delegates met in London and the 1.U.C. General Council. 
acting as negotiating cominitice, niet the mine owners and 
the Prime Minister daily. The Council found itself shutiled 
between an immovable Government and an irresistible dele- 
gate conference. When finally they reported their inability to 
move their opponents, the assembled delegates voted. by 
3,053,527 to 49911 to empower the General Council to oo 
ahead with the strike. 

Despite the overwhelming vote, the General Council utilised 
the twenty six hours between the decision to strike and the 
appointed time for it to commence, to again try to get the 
miners’ lock-out notices withdrawn so that negotiations could 
continue without strike action. Eventually, a full cabinet 
meeting flatly refused even this modest request and the Prime 
Minister told the General Council that the proceedings must 
close because the strike had been called and because of overt 
acts, affecting the freedom of the press, that had already taken 
place. Printing Trade workers on the Daily Mail had refused 
to print an anti-working class article, and had walked out. 

The Government utilised these last few hours to set its 
strike breaking machinery into operation. The King signed 
a proclamation declaring a -state of emergency under the 
Emergency Powers Act of 1929. Orders in Council were 
issued, army leave was cancelled and troops moved to 
industrial areas, The commissioners of the Organisation for 
the Maintenance of Supplies were instructed to put their 
machinery in motion, The mine owners made a final offer to 
the miners to setttle with reduced wages and increased hours. 

At midnight on Monday the strike was on. 

Throughout the strike the Union Icaders emphasised that 
it was entirely an industrial dispute. The Government insisted 
that it was a challenge to the state and the democratic con- 
stitution and would lead to civil war. Communists urged that 
the strike could be used to displace the Conservative Govern- 
ment in favour of a Labour one. A few scatter-brained 
individuals even saw the strike as an attack on capitalism by 
Class conscious workers, with the prospect of a social 
revolution. 

All the circumstances considered, it was obvious the workers 


Could not win. The number involved in the strike action was 
about three million. (G. D. H. Cole put the figure at 2,751,000.) 
That was quite a small portion of the total working class, The 
remainder were sympathetically indifferent, apathetic or 
hostile, The Government, despite a mild pretence at being 
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an unbiased referee, was doing its job of keeping law and 
order, That meant pres¢rving capitalist law and preventing 
the workers from being disorderly. Strikes create disorder. 
From its position of strength the Government could not lose. 

Had the Government been weaker, and resigned under the 
strike threat, its successor, whether Liberal or Labour, would 
have had to do the same job of running capitalism. Subse- 
quent Labour Governments proved that. Under similar cir- 
cumstances they did similar things in the attempt to make 
capitalism run smoothly. The present outcry against unofficial 
strikes is a continuation of thé policy. The workers must be 
kept at work without interruption for the hours and wages 
that the current trade condition requires, 

That the General Strike could have led to a social revolu- 
tion Is a fantastic notion, The three million strikers reacted 
to what they considered an injustice, not because they were 
concious of their class status and certainly not because they 
understood capitalism and the need to overthrow it. 

When the strike was over the workers showed how un-class- 
conscious they were. Trade Union policy during the following 
years was one of greater class collaboration than ever before 
wil Trade Union leaders cemented themselves more securely 
in their jobs, 

The strike should have revealed the true nature of capitalist 
government, the real function of the state and the futility of 
leadership, But very few learned, 

The workers will continue to struggle within capitalism 
and, whatever political party is in power, the government 
will use the state machinery against them, to keep them from 
disrupting the system or damaging the prospect of profits. 

The General Strike was one battle in a continuous war. 
It was not a Waterloo. It was more like a Dunkirk. Battles 
On the industrial field, whether won or lost, will leave the 
workcrs still a subject class, With the employers entrenched 
behind their state, it requires political organisation with a 
knowledge of Socialism to dislodge them. 

W. WATERS. 


40 years on 


tHe “General Strike” of May 1926 was of course not a 
general strike—but it did not need to be. It brought the level 
Of production for the year down by about a third—equivalent 
to the effect of a major slump, and its cost to the capitalist 
class was put at £100 million or more, The industries wholly 
Or partly called out on strike in support of the miners were 
transport, printing, iron, steel and metal and heavy chemicals, 
building, electricity and gas; and the Ministry of Labour 
estimated that the numbers involved totalled about 1,600,000, 
in addition to over a million miners, This was nearly half 
Of all trade unionists at the time (54 million) and nearly sixty 
per cent of the 4,366,000 who were affiliated to the T.U.C. 
Among the strikers, as Lord Citrine points out (he was 
Acting General Secretary of the T.U.C. in 1926) were 
“hufdreds of thousands who had never been out on strike 
in their lives”. The supporting strikes lasted for nine days 
though the miners continued after the others had gone back 





and some of the coal fields did not give up the struggle until 
December. . 

The total of working days lost in 1926 reached the highest 
figure of all time, 162 million working days which may be 
compared to between two and three million days a year in 
recent times, 

Lord Citrine, in an interview. published in the Sunday Times 
Magazine Supplement (10.4.66) claims that “It was not a 
defeat for the trade unions”, and if we leave aside for the 


moment the miners and the thousands of workers who were - 


victimised, there is some truth in this, It was an unprecedented 
demonstration of working class solidarity, and employers, in 
face of it, did not feel emboldened to try a general move for 
wage reductions and longer hours and the official index of 
Wage rates stood at the same level at the end of 1926 as it 
had at the end of 1925 (as also did the cost of living index). 

For the miners however, it was different: in addition to 
wage reductions their hours were lengthened by half an hour 
or one hour a shift, with increases of 14 to 2! hours a weck 
for surface workers, 

In the twenty years before 1926 there had been a lot of 

propaganda in this country for the general strike, either in 
support of wage claims, or to stop war or as syndicalist “take 
and hold” action, but in the event the determining factor was 
the conditions of capitalism—the steep decline of the coal 
industry, and heavy and increasing unemployment: it stood 
at about 14 million, over 10%. 
,Workers feared that an attack on the miners if not beaten 
off would be followed by attacks on wages in other trades, 
The feeling was no doubt helped by the disappointment of 
many workers with the Labour Government which had had 
a nine months office in 1924, They wrongly concluded that 
that inglorious episode pointed to the uselessness of political 
action itself, 

The Government had been badly frightened by the strike, 
imagining that it represented a revolutionary conspiracy by 
members of the Communist Party and agents of the Russian 
government. (The T.U.C. had refused an offer of financial 
aid from Russia.) When it was over the Government hurried 
to pass the 1927 Trade Disputes Act which restricted trade 
union activities in certain directions, made sympathetic strikes 
illegal and cut government workers unions off from affiliation 
to the T.U.C. and Labour Party, and international trade union 
organisations, etc., this in spite of the fact that Civil Servants 
did not strike and had not been called on to do so, The 
Act hit the T.U.C. since they lost some hundreds of thousands 
of affiliated members and doubly hit the Labour Party because 
individual trade unionists now had to contract in to pay the 
political Jevy instead of having to contract out if they objected 
lo paying. (The whole of the 1927 Act was repealed by the 
Attlee government in 1946.) 

A period of decline set in for the trade union movement 
and particularly for the T.U.C., to be hastened within a few 
years by the depression of the nineteen thirties. T.U.C. 
membership declined from 4,366,000 in 1926 to a low point 
Of 3,295,000 in 1934; but since then expansion has been 
continuous and the present membership, 8,771,000 out of a 
total trade union figure of 10 million is a record. 

Among the developments of the past forty years, both in 
the T.U.C, and in the unions as a whole have been the 
increased number of women trade unionists, the spread of 
trade unions to “non-manual” workers and the decline in the 
number of unions through amalgamations, though “big 
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unionism” measured by the biggest union of all, the nearly 
|; million strong Transport and General Workers Union no 
longer has the glamour it once had. 

Women trade unionists now exceed two million, compared 
(0 832,000 in 1925; still however not more than one in four 
of women workers, Similar growth has been made among 
general clerical workers, bank and insurance clerks, civil 
servants and local government staffs, doctors and teachers. 

With the decline of the coal industry from over a million 
workers to under 500,000 and of the railways the expansion 
of non-manual unions has shifted the balance in the T.U.C. 
helped last year by the application of the National Association 
Of Local Government Officers’ Association with 326,000 
members, 

The number of separate unions has dropped from 1,144 in 
1925 to 591 in 1964 but over two thirds of total trade union 
membership is in the 18 unions with over 100,000 members 
all of which, except the National Union of Teachers, are in 
the T.U.C, Nevertheless the concentration of union member- 
ship in a small number of large unions has developed much 
less in Britain than in Germany, Sweden and some other 
countries and the British figure of only\about 40 per cent of 
workers in trade unions also compares nfavourably. 

The Swedish trade unions have recently, both because the 
recent wage negotiations were marked by threats of a general 
strike before eventual agreement was reached on a three 
year agreement, In Sweden the T.U.C. itself act as the 
negotiating body with the employers, something the British 
T.U.C. has no power to do though in 1926 the difficulty was 
overcome by the trade union executives being called to a 
conference in which they endorsed the strike plans of the 
V.U.C. General Council, But the real difference between 
Sweden in 1966 and Britain in 1926 is that the Swedish 
employers are faced with an acute labour shortage and were 
reluctant to have their booming trade interrupted by a strike 
(or by the lock-out they threatened at one stage). In Britain 
forty years ago the advantage was with the employers and 
especially with the coal owners—a shut down of the mines 
was almost a blessing to them. 

Years of nearly full employment also encouraged a develop- 
ment which governments and employers favoured anyway, 
the widespread practice of unions and the T.U.C. being 
represented on joint productivity bodies with employers and 
the government, on Organisations such as the National 
Economic Development Council, and of union officials being 
appointed to the boards of nationalised industries, The latest 
innovation is the government inspired plan to have trade 
unions invest funds in the Fairfield ship building company 
in order to save it from closure, 

The argument advanced for this development by supporters 
of the Labour Party is that as they believe in planning it is 
logical that trade unions should at all levels have a hand in 
formulating and carrying out the plans for increasing pro- 
duction, and for sharing the product on the lines of the 
Government's Incomes Policy. It is based on a twofold 
illusion, Capitalism cannot be planned, either by those who 
own the means of production and distribution or by govern- 
ments; still less by the trade union representatives invited 
in to be consulted”, as will be shown the next time trade 
and production take a downward turn and unemployment 
rises, 

The illusion goes much deeper than this. It shows itself in 
every conference of the T.U.C. and of the separate unions, 
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|he agendas are weighed down with scores of high sounding 
inotions on all sorts of questions thrown up by capitalism at 
home and internationally, reflecting the emotional reactions 
of delegates but utterly useless from a practical point of view. 
Nobody takes the slightest notice of them, and most are soon 
forgotten by those who voted then. It is not merely that time 
spent on them is wasted but the real business of trade unions, 
looking after the interests of members as wage-earners, suffers 
greater or less degree of neglect as a consequence. 

And the question which ought to be the overriding concern 
of trade unionists as members of the working class, their 
interest in getting rid of capitalism and its wages system, 
and establishing Socialism, never gets heard at all. In this the 
trade union movement is little further advanced than it was 
forty years ago. 


Trade union conferences go on passing resolutions for the 
nationalisation of industries, always in the belief that replac- 
ing the private capitalist by the state will somehow save the 
workers from the consequences of capitalism. They fail to 
take note of the experience of the miners. Before and during 
the 1926 strike the trade unions and the Labour Party were 
advocating nationalisation of the mines as the one and 
only remedy, Evidence on those lines had been given to the 
Koyal Commission on the coal industry, the report of which 
came out a few months before the strike, recommending 
nationalisation of coal royalties but not of the industry itself. 
The Miners Federation looked on nationalisation as a way to 
solve wage problems and to step the closure of uneconomic 
pits and loss of jobs. And now that the coal industry has 
been nationalised for twenty years the miners are complaining 
about exactly the saine problem. At the T.U.C. at Brighton 
in 1965 Congress carried a National Union of Mineworkers 
motion in favour of a “National fuel policy” designed to save 
the coal industry against competing fuels, In his supporting 
speech the General Secretary of the N.U.M. stated that jobs 
in the coal industry were dropping at the rate of 40,000 a 
year and a quarter of a million had disappeared since 1954. 
And the miners delegate who seconded could see no difference 
between Tory and Labour policy for closing down uneconmic 
pits, How could it be otherwise? What counts for capitalism 
is costs of production and prospects of profits. If oil and gas 
ire cheaper than coal, (and new finds of natural gas in the 
North Sea threaten a still cheaper competitor) coal is no 
longer king and miners must look for other jobs. And of 
course nationalisation has solved no wages problem and local 
strikes in the coal industry go on steadily at about a dozen or 
sO a week year in year out, 

This fortieth anniversary of the General Strike finds the 
lrade unions facing likely new developments in trade union 
law when the Royal Commission on trade unions and em- 
pleyers associations finishes its work. When Webb wrote 
the 1920 introduction to his History of ‘I'rade Unions he was 
confident that the earlier indefinite and precarious state of 
trade union law had gone and that the legal and constitutiona! 
Status of the unions “has now been explicitly defined and 
embodied in precise and absolutely expressed statutes”. How 
Wrong. he was. New court decisions, and the “unofficial” 


Strikes which have come with low unemployment, not to - 


mention the growing acceptance of the idea of strikes by 
Civil servants and other workers, who in 1920 only half- 
heartedly adopted the implications of trade union organisa- 
tion, have led to demands for amendments to the law and 
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for the setting up of new machinery for avoiding and settling 
disputes, 

Some of the pressure for change stems from the employers 
dislike of the intractable attitude of unions in a period of 
full employment, but it also comes from people who imagine 
that social structure has altered and made former trade 
union action unnecessary. But capitalism is not essentially 
different, and the class struggle has not disappeared. While 
it is hard to imagine circumstances in which the 1926 ex- 
perience could be repeated a sharp worsening of trade, with 
consequent pressure on wages, could overnight produce large- 
scale conflicts no matter what the Royal Commission may 
recommend and no matter what new laws and new industrial 
concilliation bodies may be set up. What we as Socialists may 
hope is that workers will not go on deluding themselves that 
trade union action, necessary as it is, can solve their problems. 
Not action within capitalism but political action to establish 
Socialism is what the situation requires. 

H. 


Myth of 
Industrial Unionism 


THE Socialist Party attitude towards any specific political or 
economic organisation is determined by its basic position that 
there can be no social change as great, as far reaching and as 
demanding as the creation of Socialist society, without the 
conscious co-operation of the majority of the working-class. 
Until we reach that stage, until the wage-labour and capital 
relationships are abolished, there remains the vital need to 
safeguard working class living standards and conditions of 
work, and this safeguarding is rightly the task of Trade 
Unions. As long as a union remains a defence organisation 
the Socialists supports its sound actions and hits out at 
actions which conflict with the general interests of the 
workers, and as long as Socialists are few in number this is 
the only sound action possible. But the moment that any 
union claims that it is a revolutionary organisation then it 
must be judged from a revolutionary standpoint and the 
allowance made for the actions taken by non-Socialist unions 
are clearly out of the question. 

Holding to this logical approach to the problem the 
Socialist Party very carefully examined theeclaims made for 
industrial Unionism when American workers set on foot the 
Industrial Workers of the World in 1905. The claims were 
that here was an organisation placed upon a class basis, free 
from conflict between skilled and unskilled workers, free from 
craft divisions, with such a resultant unity that the antagonism 
between boss and wage-slave could be seen clearly and met 
in the most effective manner. These “new style” unions, it 
was said, organised the workers “economic power” in such a 
way that it fitted them to take and hold the means of living 
when the time arose. These unions would then form ike 
framework of socialist society and become its permanent 
administration. The Socialist Party was able to counter these 
claims by showing that no structural changes in union 
organisation could turn non-socialists into their opposites. 

The Industrial Unions were open to all who took out 





membership cards; as a result their organisations housed 
Republicans, Democrats, Anarchists, etc., men of every brand 
of political persuasion. “It is useless for us here to attempt 
to disguise the fact that we have every shade of political 
opinion”, declared Delegate Murtaugh at the I.W.W. first 
Annual Conference. Yet the advocates of Industrial Unionism 
insisted that the I.W.W. was a “Socialist” organisation, one 
composed of ‘38,000 class-conscious workers” (Socialist 
Jan. 1908), 


The 1.W.W. was presented as an uncompromising force for 


unity, but in truth it was held together by shabby compro- 
mises and as a result it split, split and split again into warring 
factions. The split between the De Leonist elements and the 
“Bummery” section let to the existence of two rival I. W.W.’s 
(Detroit and Chicago) and during the active life of these 
rivals each side claimed that the other had blacklegged in 
industrial disputes. The De Leonist I.W.W. (later W.II.U.), 
though backed by the Socialist Labour Party of America, 
was organised on the same lines as the original I.W.W. and 
was thus open to all; as S.L.P. speaker, W. W. Cox confessed 
in the Weekly People (30 Dec. 1916) “The Workers Inter- 
national Industrial Union recognises no political party and it 
has a Republican, Democratic, Progressive Prohibitionist and 
Socialist Party as well as S.L.P. membership”, 

The S.L.P. of A. while continually calling for clarity in 
political thinking at the same time approved and organised 
political confusion on the industrial field. As long as the 
politically ¢onfused were organised into the W.LI.U. the 
S.L.P. was happy. In some magical way it was imagined that 
when the industrial unions grew strong enough they would 
themselves generate political clarity. The S.L.P. continued to 
urge the workers to “Organise industrially on the principles 
of the W.-W.” until 1924 when, since the so-called 
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4 
“Socialist W.1.1.U." had become an embarrassment, it was 
allowed to die. = 
In rejecting the fallacies of the Industrial Unionists the 


Socialist Party never asserted that Socialist Society would 
— result from the actions of parliamentary delegates alone. It 


is completely illogical to imagine that Socialist understanding 
could grow to the point of political victory without simultan- 
eously resulting in a growth of understanding and hence 
organisation to prepare for the taking over of industry, The 
Socialist Party in fact knows well that organisation is neces- 
sary for the running of industry in the new-born Socialist 
society. It holds also that a sizeable spread of political clear- 
sightedness will lead to the growth of such Organisations, for 
when many workers want Socialism they will begin to 
organise and plan for the rebuilding of society prior to the 
capture of political power. We in fact stand for the principled, 
democratic organisation of class-conscious workers in contrast 
to the Industrial Unionist concept of industrial bodies built 
up upon the “open-house” principle, 

For the present, however, Socialists have to act and co- 
Operate, with a majority of non-socialist fellow unionists. 
Socialist unionists will certainly oppose unsound actions and 
theories wherever these are found in the unions but we do 
not support the view that if the present unions were 
smashed then “genuine working class unions would arise in 
their place”—yet another industrial myth. The faults of the 
present-day unions result from the lack of understanding of 
their members and until their experiences lead them to realise 
the limitations of the day-to-day struggle, until they realise 
that within the framework of capitalism they cannot rise 
above their basic status as victims of the caprices of the 
world market these faults remain. 


MELVIN, 


ROBERT MACNAMARA 


We greatly regret to announce the death 
of Robert MacNamara of the Glasgow 
Branch, He died at home in Glasgow on 
Saturday 2nd April 1966. Our comrade 
MacNamara was a member of the een 
for about forty years. Throughout his4nem- 
bership he was always a very active person 
and seldom, if ever, was absent from the 
Branch or propaganda meetings, etc. Over 
the past three years his illness confined him 
at home and therefore, ended his active 
participation in Party affairs, But despite 
his illness he never lost his enthusiasm or 
his keen interest. He was always delighted 
lo have visits from members and hear 
uny news and discuss activities, 

He joined Glasgow Branch shortly after 
ily formation and was, therefore, almost a 
foundation member, From. this point on- 
ward he got down to intensive and Syste- 
matic study of the Socialist case. He acquired 
an extensive knowledge of Marxism, econo- 
mically, historically and philosophically, In 
the early days political conflict. was wide- 
spread, keen and all too frequently, very 
hostile. We often had the united Opposition 
of Labourites, I.L.P.’ers and C.P’ers, Jail 
Square, West Regent Street were, in these 
days, the local political “duelling” grounds, 
He was a constant attender and could be 


found there almost any evening, winter or 
summer, In such discussion he would be 
either putting over the Socialist case or 
exposing the fallacies and absurdities of the 
Opposition. Having an excellent under- 
standing of the Socialist case and also, of 
the opposition’s cases, he was a highly 
competent propogandist. But in all cases he 
exercised tact and consideration and was 
never provocative or abusive, 

The Party could do with many more 
MacNamaras, We have too few and his 
loss is therefore, much greater. We extend 
our deepest sympathy to his wife and 
family, their kind and careful attention 
during his illness was comforting. 

SAL. 


NEIL GILLIES 


We sadly learned of the sudden death of 


our Comrade Neil Gillies and extend to his 
relatives a sincere sympathy, Although he 
had been ill over recent years, it was hoped 
that with due care he had overcome his 
illness, Joining Marylebone Branch in March 
1946 he transferred to Bloomsbury Branch 
in 1951 and had been a regular attender at 
all branch meetings and always supported 
party meetings and activity, Although not 
a speaker or writer, his support to other 


comrades generally was always welcome. 


On the evening on which he was taken ill, 
he had been at the Hampstead Committee 
Rooms helping with the Election work 
and was his usual smiling and kindly self. 
He died the next morning. Neil will be 
sadly missed by us all who knew him. 
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How do you like your leaders ? 


ii there was one thing the General Election was supposed to 
be about it was leadership. Not just any leadership, but 
leadership of the tough, courageous, forthright variety which 
any politician worth his salt always exudes as he looks the 
television camera straight in the lens. 

The Labour Party won the election to some extent on this 
issue, Their message, repeated again and again, was simple. 
In thirteen years the Conservatives had not provided leader- 
ship. In seventeen months Labour had given us firm govern- 
ment, Perhaps we didn’t agree with everything they had 
done but at least they had done it. We had had a taste of 
government with guts—and this had taught us that Labour 
Government Worked.(Did any Labour voter remember that 
this was the party which once claimed to stand for Socialism?) 
It was all summed up in the manifesto Time For Decision: 


This is a Government that governs: it does not flop along 
from crisis to crisis as the Tories did, for so much of their 
thirteen years. 


In face of this propaganda, what choice had Mr. Heath but 
to try to appear even firmer, even more pugnacious, than 
Mr. Wilson? He chose to make a frontal attack. Labour, he 
said, had talked about our problems but this was not enough. 
We needed to deal with the balance of payments, the Com- 
mon Market, the burden of poverty among the old and ‘the 
sick, What was needed was Action not Words, The theme 
was taken up eagerly by many a Tory candidate who later 
found that a preoccupation with Action can have some 
disastrous results at the polls. 


It was taken up, too, in the press, which was also looking 
for determined leadership. In one of the unlikeliest partner- 
ships of the election, the Daily Mirror dressed down its read- 
ers by reprinting an editorial from The Times which gave a 
number of reasons for the weakness of the £, among them 
“, . . because no government has the courage to face the 
British people with the truth.” 


From all sides, then, there was « demand for leaders with 
courage, determination, vigour. It would have been sur- 
prising if this had not been reflected in the votes: when they 
were counted it turned out’ that over 13 million people had 
Voted for firm government from the Labour Party; almost 
11§ million had plumped for action from the Conservatives, 


What is the reason for this general acceptance that firm 
government is essential and beneficial? ‘The vast majority of 
the voters believe that we shall always need leaders who are 
supposed to be cleverer than the rest of us to take control of 
our affairs, to tell us how much we should earn. how hard 
we should work, when we should go to war, who we should 
love and Who we should hate---and of course for whom we 
should vote, 


Having accepted this notion, it follows that the workers 
Should want their leaders to be cast in a certain mould. 
loughness is not always essential: Stanley Baldwin once won 
4 famous election victory on the promise of Tranquility. The 
tough image becomes a vote catcher when the conditions of 
British capitalism require a special effort from the working 
Class; in wartime or when a government. is appealing, as it 
is now, for restraint in wage claims and for harder work, 

It does not follow from this that tough, courageous leaders 


are always approved of. Let us go back for a moment to 
The Times, complaining that 
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.. « the world sees Mr. George Brown’s union—the largest in 
the country~-defying the system on which the Government's 
economic policy rests; : 


Now it is clearly an act of some courage, and considerable 
resolution for the Transport and General Workers’ Union to 
defy the government over the Incomes Policy. But The 
Times and the Daily Mirror are not applauding. We are 
accustomed to the attacks which are made upon unions firm 
enough to press home a wage claim, And the greater the 
determination which is applied in the claim—if a strike is 
called and is carried out with what the Labour Party calls, 
in another context, guts—the more furious are the attacks and 
the greater the impatience which many other workers eXpress 
against the strikers, 


A political leader who does his job with what the press 
judges to be resolution is headlined as a public hero. A trade 
union official who does his job in the same way is lampooned 
as a national enemy. 


Clearly there is more to this leadership business than The 
Times is eager to reveal. The British press, and the British 
working class, like to see their leaders throwing their weight 
around in the world and consider that it is part of a natural 
order of things that they should do so, But what is their 
attitude to foreign leaders who do the same? 


What, for example, did they think about Stalin when he 
was showing them all what ruthlessness and determination 
really meant? Was Castro a universal hero, when he displayed 
courage and single-mindedness in Cuba's dispute with the 
United States? At another time and place the leader of a 
small country standing up to a large one can be good for a 
load of congratulation from the British press. Then what 
about de Gaulle who, although he is a politician of proven 
physical bravery and obvious determination, is popularly 
regarded in Britain as a stubborn, power-silly old man? 


The truth of the matter is that it. all depends on the 
interests of a country’s ruling class. This is what determines 
the propaganda which is pumped out, day atter day, at the 
working class all over the world and which contributes to 
their delusions about leaders and many other issues. The 
British working class like their leaders to appear strong, So 
do the Cubans. And the French. And the rest of the working 
class in other countries, 

This can be extended beyond the working class. Sir Paul 
Chambers, the Chairman of ICI, complained bitterly at his 
company’s Annual General Meeting last month about. the 
competition which they are meeting from rival firms abroad, 
First he referred to what he called the “running sore” of 
competition from American-produced polymers which, he 
said, are “dumped” on the British market with the assistance 
of a relaxed tari! policy. Then he expanded his field to 
cover ie ‘selence based” industries. 

The danger is that the vigorous CXPorl policies adopted by 
American companies, with the full support of their Government, 
together with the very great advantages of their large internal 
market, will result. in a progressive transfer of manufacture in 
such Yadustries lo the United States. There is clear evidence of 
this already in industries such as aireraft manufacture and 
computers... 


Sir Paul is the man who once claimed that ICI’s salesmen 
fought “like tigers” all over the world, Yet he complains 
when a foreign industry shows its claws. His words contribute 





to the idea that all strength, all commercial enterprise, can 
be confined to one country and that if rivals abroad show the 
same tendencies they must be resisted by adjusting import 
duties, or by ganging up with other countries. (Later in his 
speech Sir Paul was advocating making “. . . the whole of 
EEC and EFTA a single market free of internal barriers for 
these industries.”) 

ICI’s chairman knows perhaps better than most people 
that capitalism is not a gentle business, It is a system in which 
savage tigers survive more than sensitive fawns. Every capita: 
list nation wants its leaders to be firm and strong and clever, 
but if they were in fact all like that there would be a massive 
international stalemate in which they all outfoxed each other 
and so revealed their mutual futility, And that is something 
which ICI, for one, would not like. 

In any case, what is a strong leader worth? First of all, 
how strong is he? Sir Paul Chambers is one of industry's 
tough guys but he can do little more than complain about the 
jungle which he sends his tigers out to fight in. American 
chemical firms, he says, have a large enough home market to 
give them. an incentive to invest in massive plant. To get 
at a comparable market, the British industry must have access 
to Europe. But standing in the way are what he called “. . . 
all the other issues of the enlargement of the Common 
Market to include Britain .. .” Sir Paul did not think that 
these issues were insurmountable, yet up to now they have 
beaten the srongest of British industrialists. 

Let us return now to the politicians. Mr. Wilson has pro- 
mised firm action to defeat one of his government’s biggest 
problems--inflation. Yet despite all the assurances inflation 
continues; according to the then Financial Secretary to the 
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Treasury (House of Commons, 23/2/66) the £ of October 
1964, when Labour came into power, was worth aboul 
I8s, Ild. in January 1966. What can strong government do 
about this?. The Labour Party finds itself running British 
capitalism with a substantial problem of labour shortage, 
particularly in certain key industries, (In the election cam- 
paign Mr. Wilson actually claimed the credit for this!) In 
this situation Labour are acting in exactly the same way as 
the Tories—they are appealing to the working class not to 
exploit their strength, they are threateningly brandishing 
legal penalties, they are promising firm and decisive action 
but in the end they are puffing up an already inflated 
currency, This is not necessarily weak government but neither 
is it strong government. It is simply running capitalism as 
the system says it must be run. 

This leaves us with the final question. What benefits do 
leaders bring to the people who put them there? The workers 
vote for leadership in millions yet after centuries of it the 
problems of capitalism remain. Indeed, every election is an 
opportunity for leaders to claim that they are the men we 
have been waiting for; they can solve our problems-—-which 
in itself shows that the problems are still there, and that the 
previous “solutions” to them have failed. 

It is not enough to discard one set of leaders for another; 
We must prepare ourselves with the knowledge that leaders 
are irrelevant to the advance of society. At the moment 
thirteen million people in this country have said that they 
know Labour Government Works, Which is nothing less 
than thirteen million people saying that they are not yel 
prepared to think for themselves. 

IVAN. 


The Law and homosexuality 


WITH the election out of the way, Wolfenden—or rather his 
famous report—may get back into the news again. This 
document, presented to Parliament in September 1957 after 
more than three years of painstaking work, called forth at 
that time a mixed public response of support and violent 
opposition, The government of the time fairly quickly imple- 
mented the commiltee’s main recommendations on prostitution 
(incidentally with a resultant increase in call-girls and a more 
highly organised poncing system), but did not make any 
move concerning the law on male homosexuality, 

Public opinion was against any change, said Home Secre- 
lary R. A, Butler in the Commons debate of November 26th, 
1958, as if capitalist politicians are not capable of trying to 
ignore public opinion when they think it will serve their 
purposes to do so. It is just conceivable that homosexuality 
could have become an election issue in 1959 but the greater 
likelihood is that for one reason or another the majority of the 
government did not favour change,.and so the matter was 
dropped, However, one effect of Wolfenden since then has 
been to bring this controversial question more into the forum 
of public discussion—press, radio and TV—which has con- 
tinued on and off ever since. 

In May last year, Lord Arran managed to get a second 
reading in the Lords for his Bill to make private homosexual 
acts between consenting male adults no longer a criminal 
Offence. But a similar measure introduced into the Commons 


a fortnight later by Labour MP Leo Abse was defeated, the 
Opposition to it having been led by that self styled guardian 
of our moral welfare and champion of intolerance Sir Cyril 
Osborne, Tory MP for Louth. However, not long before the 
election, a Bill on the same lines was sponsored by the Tory 
Humphrey Berkeley and managed to survive a second reading. 

It seems in fact that parliamentary opinion is turning in 
favour of changing a law which has not had the intended 
effect and has, by the very nature of its provisions, proved 
just about unworkable, And after all, there is nothing which 
brings capitalist legality into contempt more than an unwork- 
able law. As the Lord Chancellor, Lord Gardiner, said on 
the matter: 

As a lawyer, | am prejudiced because | do not like law which 

cannot be enforced and we cannot ever enforce laws about 

what people do by consent in private. Those who are caught 

are the unlucky few. (Guardian 13.5.65.) 

The present set up had its origins in 1885, when during the 
committee stage of the Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill, The 
Liberal MP Labouchére moved his notorious clause creating 
the new offence between males, whether or not adult, con- 
senting or in private, and by a stroke of the Parliamentary 
pen, made the lot of the male homosexual less tolerable than 
it had been for many years, Labouchére’s clause was passed 
without debate, and became section 11 of the new Act, 
providing punishments which were Savage even by Cupitalisin’s 
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standards. The maximum penalties still range from a £5 fine 
for “Bye Law indecencies” to life imprisonment for buggery. 

No wonder that furtiveness and secrecy entered the homo- 
sexuals life in greater measure—and there was a still uglier 
aspect rearing its head. In the storm of controversy that 
lollowed the publication of the new regulations, one judge 
called them “the blackmailer’s charter”, a name which has 
stuck and which seems to have been justified by subsequent 
events, Moreover, the dubious conduct of the police in 
securing some of their convictions has been a source of fierce 
contention among lawyers ever since, Only in May last 
year, Montgoniery Hyde was citing recent examples of this 
in a series of articles in The People. 

Not always the same attitude towards homosexuality has 
prevailed. Aymer Roberts says: “As we turn the pages of 
history we discern alternately the acceptance and admiration 
of homosexuality and then later its attempted suppression” 
(Forbidden Freedom). In feudal Britain, there were times 
when, along with fornication and adultery, sexual inversion 
was punishable by the most painful death. Indeed, as late as 
the seventeenth century, Lord Castlehaven was beheaed for 
it on Tower Hill, Such was the fear expressed through 
Christian dogma and supported by the church, of any practice 
which was thought to be a threat to the marriage institution. 

The number of male homosexuals in Britain is not precisely 
known; estimates have varied between 500,000 and one mil- 
lion, But whatever the number, there is no doubt that for 
many the strain of trying to live within a set of general social 
rules—not just the law—which aim at their rejection, is very 
great. As Dr, Eustace Chesser has pointed out: 


The sense of guilt and nervous strain felt by many homosexuals 
today is due largely to social disapproval . . . Public opinion 
can be as punitive as the law. (Live and Let Live.) 
So the homosexual, it seems, has a difference which rapidly 
becomes a social handicap, but he is forced to wage a long 
and not altogether successful battle for society's acceptance, 
Hence the mental conflicts, the nervous breakdowns, and 
sometimes the suicides, 

Probably that is why the condition has been thought of as 
in illness—two separate states have been confused and placed 
under one heading, but Wolfenden has rejected such 4 view, 
as have many leading medicos, According to Dr. Neustattor 
lor instance, “It is not an illness or a disease . . . but simply a 
Variation.” (Albany Trust Winter Talks, 1962-63). So if it 
can’t be called an illness, it is hardly a question of “curing” 
it neither has punishment stamped it out, Hence the proposal 
Once more to bring English law into line with that of other 
countries, and as far as adulls are concerned anyway, leave 
them well alone, 


THE EASTER RISING 
fetter us. 
A grave armed revolt in Dublin against 


Nor should we forget that times have changed considerably 


_since Labouchére’s days. It is not without significance that 


the reformers are anxious to convince people of the usefulness 
potential or otherwise—of the homosexual to capitalist 
industry, 


It should not be beyond our capabilities to devise some method 
of control which will enable each homosexual to lead... a 
more useful life, and this in the final analysis must be a benefit 

to the whole community. (Albany Trust Winter Talks, 1962-63.) 

A substantial minority of men in every class of society, being 

made free from fear of the criminal law, would be better able 

to play a constructive part in the life of the community. 

(Pamphlet byThe Homoserual Law Reform Society.) 

And of course, this is one of the salient propaganda features 
of the movement for reform of the law. The reformers want 
lo fit, the homosexual into existing society without additional 
stigma; they do not aim at a basic change in society itself, 

The same criticism can be made of all such movements, 
wherever they are, In his book The Homosexual Revolution, 
R. E. L. Masters says that the homosexuals in U.S.A. have 
managed to start official organisations to voice their grievances 
and demands for law reform, the main associations being 
Daughters of Bilitas for women, and The Mattachine Society 
for men. He alleges that the problems of blackmail, police 
persecution and harassment, etc., are much greater there than 
in Britain, which may be the reason for the rise of these 
more vociferous protective clubs. He gives a list of “the 
movement's” demands, which apart from the fact that some 
people might think them too sweeping, are all aimed at 
making the homosexual acceptable as a citizen of capitallist 
society, The very first of these is a plea that “the homosexual, 
male or female, should be permitted like any other citizen, to 
serve his or her country as a member of any branch of its 
armed forces.” (The present U.S. law forbids this.) A doubt- 
ful privilege indeed —losing your life on a battlefield as 4 
result of the very struggles you have waged to make it worth 

living.-- 

When the law is eventually changed, then, a minority will 
be released from the shadow of vindictive penalties (although 
only in one provision of Wolfenden is this so: his proposal for 
the under twenty-ones is that the penalties be retained and in 
some cases even increased), but this will not be the end of 
th homosexual’s problems. Apart from the backlog of fear, 
ignorance and prejudice which will impinge on his life still, 
the legal change will at most be an offer to absorb. him, so 
to speak, more easily into the present set up. Which will 
mean, if he is a worker (and most homosexuals certainly are), 
that the grey day-to-day existence and struggles to make a 
living will still be there, 


Bot. 


Oppressor and strengthens the chains that 


Such a revolt, however, is the natural Appeal for funds 


English rule is raging at the time of writing. result of centuries of alien oppression; which 


It is a revolt doomed from the outset, has forced the ideas of Irishmen into 
both because of the futilitiy of its Nation- Nationalist channels and blinded them to 
its futility. And it is at the same time 


alist aims, and the utter hopelessness of such 


We find ourselves without the means 
to fulfil commitments we have under- 
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a revolt against the mighty organised force fitting commentary on the perfervid declara- : ch includes the production ot 


of the political State. It is, apart from the 


tions of the British champions of “honour” pamphlets. We require £500 immediately. 


fact that Socialism is worth fighting for. and “righteousness” that “they” are fighting, All sympathisers and members are asked 
yet another eee such were needed) above all, for “the rights of small National- ‘0 send donations at once to: E. Lake, 
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that the organised Socialist conquest of ities”, 
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The oo of London 


Al the end of March discussisns, began between the British 
and Rumanian governments over various ,debts owed to 
British capitalists by Rumania. These discussions, of course, 
didn’t involve the interests of workers either in Britain or in 
Rumania but they are interesting in so far as they show 
how capitalism works as an international system. 

In the past the City was more the centre of international 
finance than it is today. Foreign governments and companies 
used the capital market of London to raise funds. The 
Rumanian government was no exception. The capitalists 
expected a price for the use of their capital and got it in the 
form of interest on the bonds. Up to the Second World War 
the Rumanian government “met. its obligations”, i.e., the 
capitalists got their share of the exploitation of workers in 
Rumania, as contracted, In the war, however, Rumania was 
an ally of the AxisPowers and this source of interest dried up 
in 1941. Ever since, the owners of Rumanian bonds have been 
clamouring for compensation. Although Rumania was on 
the losing side in the war most of these debts have yet to be 
paid, After the war Rumania fell into the hands of Russian 
State capitalism and was along with the other States of 
Eastern Europe, ruthlessly plundered to build up Russian 
industry and military might. In addition, many foreign- 
owned industries were nationalised without compensation. 

After the death of Stalin the native Rumanian exploiting 
Class began to complain about having to send so large a share 
of the loot they got from exploiting workers in Rumania to 
their masters in Russia. They sought to sell their products for 
as high a price as possible on the world market. The 
capitalists who had loaned money to previous Rumanian 
governments saw their chance. Ably aided by the Council of 
Foreign Bond Holders, they exerted pressure to see that 
before being allowed favourable trading terms Rumania paid 
up. In 1960 an Anglo-Rumanian Financial Agreement was 
signed, under which Rumania agreed to pay £14m. to settle 
certain debts. A further clause said that the settlement of the 
remaining debts should be discussed in 1966. Hence the 
recent talks, 

Rumanian bonds are still traded on the London Stock 
Exchange and quoted in the Stock Exchange Daily Official 
List, For instance, 4 per cent Consols exchange at about £13 
for £100 nominal stock. So do 4 per cent External Loan 1922 
and 7 per cent Monopolies Institute 1929. Considering that 
some foreign bonds, like the Chinese 45 per cent 1898, 
exchunge at only 40s, this shows that some capitalists think 
there's a comparatively good chance that their government 
can get something out of the Rumanian government as a 
price for access to the world market. 

A glance at the list of foreign bonds quoted in the Official 
List gives a panorama of the past glories of British 
Imperialism, Russian, Chinese, Hungarian, Greek and South 
American bonds exchange for little or nothing. Interesting 
tems are the Baltic bonds issued by Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania during their short period of political independence 
between the world wars. In 1940 they were grabbed by 
Russia and another source of interest dried up. Yet now these 
bonds exchange at what seems the surprisingly high price of 
£50-60. The reason for this is that although Russia got the 
land and industry of these countries unfortunately for them 
the gold reserves were kept in London, Talks between Britain 
and Russia over the division of the property of these former 
States still go on. The last round finished in April. These 
Baltic bonds are a better buy than those of Tsarist Russia 


(also still traded) which are never likely to be paid. om 
Russia and Rumania are not the only States negotiating 


. with Britain over debts. Last August a delegation from 


Hungary was in London to discuss Hungarian bonds (now 
exchanging at about £14). Poland settled most of its debts in 
1955, paying’ £40 for £100 face value. In 1960 Yugoslavia 
agreed to pay interest On some pre-war bonds. Thus on 
June 15 the interest on its 5 per cent Sterling Fund Bonds 
1936 is due, Greece has also been forced to pay up. 

The States of Eastern Europe in recent years have been 
gaining a degree of independence of Russia. Their privileged 
rulers now no longer have to share so much of the loot 
with those of Russia—instead they are having to share it with 
capitalists in Britain, France and elsewhere! This is the 
price of “independence”. It is no accident that Yugoslavia 
has been forced to pay the most, precisely because it has 
achieved the most independence of Russia. In capitalism 
might is right and capitalists and their governments always 
drive a hard bargain. Incidentally, the Labour government 
in the person of junior Minister Walter Padley has been 
just as zealous in pursuing the interests of foreign bond- 
holders as previous governments—thus showing their attempts 
to stir up xenophobia by talk of “the gnomes of Zurich” to 
be the hypocrisy it is. 

Finally, it looks as if British capitalists are again moving 
in on the workers in Rumania. In March last year Lazards, 
the merchant bankers, signed an agreement with the State 
Bank of Rumania for a loan of £2m. from three British 
banks to build two cargo ships. This loan is to be repaid 
Over a ten year period after delivery of the ships, At 54 per 
cent rate of interest. 


A.L.B. 


What is Reformism ? 


REFORMISM resembles the treatment of leprosy with vanishing 
cream. It attacks the symptoms but ignores the virus-—world 
Capitalism. 

People see misery everywhere. Righteous indignation, pro- 
test, rebellion, humanitarian zeal, burst from some of ther 
unceasingly. Yet this very force, this fervour to better the 
lot of others is nearly always diverted into futile channels. 
It is as if every member of the working-class had inside his 
head a voice announcing: “Capitalism is eternal and all 
improvements must take place within it.” Are we poor? 
Let us have fairer wages, Are we to be exterminated? Let the 
great men sign treaties. Are we surrounded by trashiness? 
Let us protect the consumer. 

Only a handful, the Socialists, seems to notice that this 
Reformist activity has been going on at a furious rate for 
decades and the world is nonetheless as bad as ever. We 
Socialists are often derided as “Idealists,” but the compliment 
is misplaced: it belongs to the Reformists. Their Utopia is 
Capitalism without Capitalism’s inevitable consequences, And 
What an astonishing, vigorous, unbounded faith they have 
in it, a shining devotion altogether untouched by such paltry 
considerations as the facts. 


Let us make clear that by Capitalism we mean the system 
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of private ownership of the means of wealth production --a 
system with money, wages, governments, armies, etc. By 
reforms we mean tinkering about with, instead of the abolition 
of, all these things. 

The real driving force behind Reformism is the desire to 
stabilise Capitalism and thus to retain it. In fact Capitalism 
veeds continuous reform in order to run as smoothly as 
possible in the interests of the master class. 

Oscar Wilde said that the worst slave-owners were the 
lind ones: they tended to prevent the full horror of the 
chattel slave system from becoming generally realised. But 
our case 1s not as weak as this, It mav be true that the 
Capitalists would sooner alleviate a bit of suffering than have 
iheir position of privilege endangered. But in fact many 
reforms alleviate suffering not at all. Some, like family 
allowances (a trick to rearrange working-class misery) make 
exploitation more thorough. Others simply replace one trouble 
by another. 

In addition, it will be found that the vast majority of 
proposed reforms fall easily into two categories: they are 
cither necessary, or impossible. The first sort includes, for 
instance, all those measures aimed at making the working-class 
a healthier and better-trained beast of burden. Impossible 
reforms include all Capitalist measures to abolish war, un- 
employment, strikes, slumps, etc. Support for either kind is 
obviously a total waste of time from a working-class stand- 
point. 

The Reformist presents his argument in one of three ways: 
He claims that reforms can solve the working-class’s prob- 
lems: He admits that only a social revolution can solve them. 
but adds: “Socialism is a long way oll. People need help 
now. Why can’t we struggle for revolution and reforms?” He 
claims that revolution and reform can be one and the same 
thing, that Socialism will be introduced gradually by the 
piling-up of one reform after another, 

The problems of the working-class spring from its poverty. 
This is inseparable from. the wages system, which functions 
by paying workers less than the value of what they produce. 
If workers were not poor they would not be restricted in 
access to the world’s wealth, and if they were not so restricted 
they would: have no motive to slog their guts out for wages. 
The unpaid labour of the workers produces surplus value, 
which is appropriated by a parasite class. Also, the bulk of 
production is shoddy, wasteful or destructive —because it is 
lor profit, not for use. Production for profit leads inevitably 
lo war, because for one thing nations must ‘seek ever- 
widening markets for their products and must therefore 
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collide with other nations doing the same thing, You cannot 
have Capitalism without war, poverty and universal misery. 

Socialism will remain “a long way ofl” so long as so many 
people waste their energies on reforms. By trying to “alleviate” 
this or that source of trouble the Reformist helps to put off 
the day when it will be abolished, since every bit of energy 
spent on reform is one bit nos spent on propagating revolu- 
lion. The argument that we should strive for both revolution 
and reform. is actually an excuse to shelve revolution “until 
Society is ripe for it,” but revolutionary propaganda will help 
to make society ripe for st, since only one thing mote 1s 
needed to bring Socialism: a Socialist working class. Tf gun 
Reformist actually meant that the working-class «hould devote 
“a fair portion” of its time to revolutionary propaganda and 
a fair portion to Reformism (fifty per cent each”), he Ought 
really to give up Reformism altogether, for at the moment 
more than ninety-nine per cent of political action is entirely 
for reforms. On top of this, History has shown that organisa- 
tions of the 50-50 brand always end up 100 per cent 
Reformist, 

“Gradualists” are at fault in their conception of the 
Socialist system of society, because a gradual transition from 
Capitalism to Socialism would mean that we could have bits 
Of Socialism existing alongside bits of Capitalism, which is an 
absurdity. How could we be only partly wage-slaves? Or how 
could nations (with their frontiers, police, espionage, armies 
and governments making plans to blow us all up) only half 
exist? And even if this tissue of fantasy were feasible, surely 
Our Gradualist doesn’t think Socialism will come about with- 
out there being first the will for it, If it needs working-class 
understanding to introduce Socialism suddenly, how much 
more would it be needed to play the complex game of intro- 
ducting it bit by bit? And if the working-class does under- 
stand Socialism, then there is nothing to stop an immediate 
overthrow of the existing order, But even these arguments are 
Over-generous. It is up to the Gradualist to demonstrate that 
a Capitalist reform will bring Socialism any nearer, and 
there is just no evidence that it ever could. 

Sorry, Mr. Reformist. The emancipation of the workers 
will take a long haul yet. Perhaps you're disappointed that 
establishing Socialism isn’t easy, and prefer to devote your 
energies to what you think are simpler tasks, even if they 
are futile. We never said the revolution would be casy. It 
would be a damned sight easier if but for you supporters of 
Anti-Apartheid, C.N.D.. U.N.A., etc, and all the other 
subsidiaries of Reformism I td. 


STERIL. 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 


Business as usual 


The first job of a new Labour govern- 
ment, after the victory champagne has 
been drunk and the rosettes put away 
with all the other mementoes of an 
election campaign which was full of 
hasty promises, is to assure everybody 
that nothing will be done to disturb the 
capilalist social system which the mil- 
lions who voted Labour—-not to mention 
the other millions who voted Conser- 
Vative, Liberal, etc.—so ardently support. 

So it was that on the first Sunday after 
the election Mr. Harold Lever, who is. 
Labour MP for Manchester Cheetham, 
rushed into print in The Observer, 

He opened his article like this: 


Labour’s decisive victory has arounsed 
anxiety in the City and large areas of the 
business world. In my view all thesc¥ 
fears are unjustified and necd to be 
promptly dispelled . . . 


Mr. Lever then commenced to tick off, 
one by one, the fears which these business 
men who have not taken the trouble to 
observe a Labour goverMment in action 
might unreasonably have thought about 
what Mr. Wilson will do to capitalism. 

Nationalisation? Clause Four? Econo- 
mic planning? Taxation? Investment 
incentives? The Labour Member dealt 
with them all, and ended on a justifiably 
hopeful note: 


It is to be hoped that we will enter this 
difficult period without damaging and 
needless misunderstandings — between 
Labour and the world of business, 


Now this must have been very bracing 
lo any capitalist who troubled to read 
It, And his satisfaction must have been 
even higher if he also read an article on 
the following day by William Davis, the 
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Financial Editor of The Guardian, which 
reviewed the prospects for profits under 
a Labour government, and ended with 
the conclusion: 


Looking ahead two or three years... 
there is good reason to believe that the 
upward trend in dividends will be 
resumed. 


There should be no need to point out 
that, trade unionists, whose unions often 
do so much to help Labour get power, 
calinot look to the immediate future 
with the same optimism as businessmen, 
And no Labour MP has yet tried to 
assure them on this point, 


Hypocrisy over 
Rhodesia 


As the world knows, Mr. Harold 
Wilson is having quite a fight with the 
Smith government in Rhodesia. 

Mr. Wilson takes his stand (in public, 
at any rate) on moral grounds. The Smith 
government, he says, offends against all 
accepted standards of conduct by its 
racialist policies. He also complains for 
the benefit of those who are not im- 
pressed by an attack on racialism, that 
Mr. Smith is a rebel against the Queen. 

The world also knows that the British 

government has tried to impose a block- 
ade on Rhodesia and that there have 
been attempts, of varying success, to 
break the blockade, 
» There need be no surprise that these 
attempts are justified also by moral 
arguments, although of a different kind 
from those of Mr. Wilson. 

The blockade runners talk about the 
freedom of the seas, and about the 
sanctity of commerce. This is just as 
Rkgdesia’s situation is a grand opening 
for a free-lance oil company and shipping 
magnate to make some money. This is 
the basic reason for the attempts at 
breaking the embargo; the justification 
comes after. 

What of the future? Speculation has 
its dangers, but the chances are that Mr. 
Smith will find plenty of other com- 
panies willing to cash in on the situation 
and run the risks of defying the embargo. 

Probably, too, there will be under- 
cover outlets for Rhodesia’s tobacco 
duce, to replace those closed by the 
sanctions programme. 

International trade is a matter of pro- 
lit and loss and while it can be influenced 
for a time by political considerations the 
basic conditions of capitalism will in the 
end dominate, 

Mr. Wison has publicly said that he 
would win an easy victory in Rhodesia. 
He would not be the first leader of 
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capitalism to fail to understand the basic 
realities of a situation he is trying to 
control, 


Prison reform 


One of the problems which capitalism 
faces over sending people to prison for 
offending against the system’s property 
laws is that while they are inside they 
may forget what it means to be docile, 
industrious members of the working class. 

To discourage this, there is a veritable 
army of probation officers, welfare 
societies, clergymen and other soul-savers 
who are only too willing to help the 
released prisoner back into capitalist 
society, 

They remind him that he is after all 
a worker; they talk about his making a 
constructive contribution to society; they 
spare no effort to find him a job and so 
help him from one form of imprisonment 
into another. 

Now the reformers are going even 
further, 

An electrical component firm in the 
Midlands is collaborating with the autho- 
rities of a new prison there to get the 
convicts working on the assembly of 
their products. 

The firm is not, of course, doing this 
purely as a money making venture; they 
claim that it is a social experiment. 

The prisoners will be able to earn at 
most Ils. a week at this work—for a full 
time, forty hour week on piecework. 

This is the first time a closed prison 
in Britain has undertaken work of this 
kind. The governor has made it clear 
that the assembly line in the prison will 
be just like one in a factory outside: 


We shall encourage prisoners to produce 
as much as possible as efficiently as 
po.ssible. 


Thus the prisoners will have no excuse 
for feeling unsettled when they are tet 
Out al the end of their sentence. The 
disciplines, the cexploitation—and the 
life will have continued while they were 
inside. 

Presumably this is intended to make 
the men more amenable to their lot 
under captitalism. Has any reformer 
considered whether it may have the 
Opposite effect? 
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The passing show 


May Day, May Day 


Definitions: (1) A radio distress signal, | 


repeated at rapid intervals, for ships at 
sea. (2) A working class distress signal, 
repeated at yearly intervals. Its the se- 
cond definition which concerns us. You 
want me to justify it? Of course it’s not 
the way that Labourites and other left 
wingers will look at it when they assemble 
once again this year for their processions. 
To them it will be a fine opportunity to 
make the usual protestations<of “solida 
rity’, “peace”, “progress” and so on, 
with workers abroad which, for all the 
fre and eloquence with which they may 
be delivered, will be vague, empty, and 
not worth the ink that’s used to print 
them in the next day's newspapers. 

May Day demonstrations began with 
the passing of a resolution by the Second 
International Working Men’s Association 
in 1889 to set aside the First of May as a 
workers holiday, so that mass demon- 
strations could be made to affirm the 


\ international solidarity of labour. But 
\solidarity for what? Workers may have 


avowed such solidarity in 1889, but there 
was precious little of it in 1914, except 
perhaps in the only place where nation- 
ality didn’t count—in the grave. It has 
been the same story many times since 
then to some extent or another, yet down 
the years the farce of the May Day ritual 
has been observed. 

But a “distress signal” I called it. Well, 
lake a look at some of the things they 
will be talking about this time. Vietnam? 
Wages? The Bomb? Pensions? Housing? 
A superficial conclusion might be that 
the scope of May Day has broadened 
since the early days, yet really all these 
issues can be put under the headings of 
War and The Poverty of Labour, both 
inseparable from capitalism and very 
distressing indeed, Taken collectively they 
represent a massive §.0.S., a cry for help 
from a working class floundering in a 
sea of bewilderment. But the orators who 
thump the tubs in Hyde Park and else- 
where are just as ignorant as the listening 
crowds of the way to answer the cry. 
There is a lifeline which is there for the 
grasping, but it cannot be thrown by such 
as the Labour and Communist Parties; 
It is the lifeline of Socialist knowledge. 
When the working class have reached out 
lor that, in no time at all they can haul 
themselves high, dry and safe, to a new 
world, 


Sing, Bing 


The wheel has turned a full cycle and 
Mr. Geoffrey Bing, Q.C. is back in 
Britain again. This is the man who was 
once Labour MP for Hornchurch and 
Who climbed aboard the Ghanaian band- 
wagon when it began to roll some years 
ago, becoming Dr. Nkrumah’s principal 


legal adviser. He wasn't the only onc 
to support that vicious and repressive 
regime of course; but although the two 
press interviews he gave at the end of 
March were noteworthy for the evasive- 
ness of his replies to questions, at least 
he did say something. The other indivi- 
duals and organisations in this country 
who hailed the new state, and incidentally 
sneered at us for refusing it our blessing, 
have all been conspicuously silent. 
Now, what did our ex Labour hero 
have to say when he got back home? If 
We accept his version at its face value, 
whoever was to blame for the disturbing 
things that went on during Nkrumah’s 


New pamphlet on 


RACISM 


A new Socialist Party pamphlet, en- 
titled The Problem of Racism, is 
published this month. The previous 
pamphlet on this subject. The Racial 
Problem, published in 1947 has been 
out of print for some time. The 
Problem of Racism is not just a re- 
vision; it is a completely new pamph- 
let. In 1947 it was the Jewish Question 
that was prominent. Today it is the 
Colour Question. This change is taken 
into account in the new pamphlet 
which examines the colour question 
in Britain, America, South Africa 
and Rhodesia. There are chapters 
too on the scientific theory of race, 
the historical origins of racist theories 
and on African nationalism. 


There is one unfortunate error. The 


reference on page 41 to Guyana 
should, of course, be to Guinea. 


Pamphlet obtainable from Socialist 
Party, (Dept. SR), 52 Clanham High 
St, London, SW4. Price 1/6. 


reign, it was certainly not Mr. Bing. He 
was “not there” when the notorious Pre- 
ventive Detention Bill was announced in 
the Ghana Parliament. He was “ill” at 
the time of Nkrumah’s removal of the 
Chief Justice, and so on .. . He didn't 
say what he was doing in November 
1963, when the Preventive Detention Act 
Wis amended to increase considerably 
the government’s already harsh powers. 
He does seem to have learned, though, 
how unpleasant prison can be (‘the 
actual physical conditions of prisons in 
Ghana are deplorable”), and how nasty 
it is to be “manhandled by soldiers” (his 


_wife had that experience). Perhaps some 
of the five-year detainees could have told 


him all about those sorts of things if 
they’d been let out in time. However, 
that’s the snag with supporting dictator- 
ships; the boomerang sometimes hits you 


before you have time to get out of the 
way, 


- 
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“T have supported tdeas and not indivi 
duals,” said Mr. Bing on March 28 in a 
final disclaimer. Ah, yes. Thats the crux 
of the whole matter, and if Mr. Bing had 
not said it, we would have had to say it 
for him. /ndeed he has supported ideas, 
and always the wrong ones just like every 
other Labour MP. True, not every mem- 
ber of his former party would be a 
deliberate supporter of dictatorships just 
like that, but so long as capitalism lasts, 
there is always the threat of it sometime, 
somewhere. And no capitalist. politician 
can ever be entirely above suspicion in 
that respect. Even the best of intention; 
are derided and destroyed in the capita 
list jungle, so that the democrat of today 
(perhaps without realising it at the time) 
is often a trainee for the dictatorship of 
tomorrow, 


This is where we came in 


Take heart, Lord Robens and others 
who supported nationalisation of the 
mines in 1947. You think you have pro- 
blems with falling coal demand and com- 
petition from oil? Well, so have others: 
this time it’s the West German coal 
owners who are running into trouble and 
are actually being paid by their govern- 
ment to take pits out of production, On 
March 17th, The Guardian described 
the Bonn government’s actions as". . . 
measures . . . designed to help the coal 
industry to adjust itself to the realities of 
industrial life.” Which is a nice way of 
saying “no profit—no production”, no 
matter if some people do go short of 
warmth this winter. Incidentally. it does 
illustrate one point contrary to Tory 
claims, and that is that the profitability 
of an industry is not really affected by 
whether it’s nationalised. It’s the current 
market conditions that count. , 

But don’t get too shocked or surprised 
at the news from Germany, will you. 
Governments often act in this way. A 
few years back, the British textile in- 
dustry got the treatment, and before that 
American agriculture. Yet there are 
plenty of ill clothed and ill fed people 
around, aren't there? Profit is the raison 
d'etre as far as capitalism is concerned. 
not human need. 


Gaspers 


“Just because you caught me polishing my 
Rolls-Royce doesn’t mean I'm a Tory. V'll 
vote Labour.” (Man at Morden Hill, 
Guardian report 16.3.66.) 


“While we act to suppress the ugly activitics. 
if anyone dies we shall not be bothered.” 
(Indian Premier Mrs. Gandhi. 16.3.66.) 


“He (the Tory) must persuade a substantial 
mass of the voters... to identify the 
defence of their own interests and values 
with the defence of privileges which are— 


[continued bottom next page 
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Letter from Denmark 


As a teacher with socialist ideas (hold 
that the only sensible thing in a sane soc 
lely is to teach children when they want to 
be taught and what they want to be taught. 
I feel sure that most of children want to 
explore the world in which they live, We 
all know of children) who don't) come 
home in time because they are engaged in 
play or in the act of investigating things. 
And who does not know children who keep 
on asking guesiions of all kinds’? I find 
such behaviour chatacteristic of most child 
ren and J think all questions must be 
answered in a way satisfactory to the 
children at the time, If their request for 
information is not satisfied by us, we cannot 
hope that the abilities and talents which 
each child possesses will be developed fully! 

Yet to develop these is precisely one of 
the stated aims of education in Denmark! 
The law says that the purpose of education 
is: “to further and develop the children’s 
abilities and talents to strengthen their 
characters and give them useful knowledge.” 
The wording of this paragraph gives the 
teacher quite a wide scope on the theore- 
tical level, for it is not defined in detail 
how to sterngthen their characters and what 
useful knowledge is, Every teacher will in- 
terpret it his own way, and this makes it 
appear very democratic. Bui such a law 
should also give a socialist teacher a chance 
to try out his ideas in this field. 

However, theory is one thing, practice 
another, What is actually happening at 
school? 

A child starts at seven and leaves again al 
fourteen at the earliest. For each year of 
school a syllabus has been worked out-—that 
is to say, by the end of the school year 
the pupil is supposed to know a certain 
number of things. At the later stages of 
school life examinations take place. If you 
pass these well, your chances in adult 
life are good. If you happen not to be 
bright at the right things it’s just your 
hard luck. The result is that teachers, 
parents and often the children themselves 
become very ambitious with regard to 
examinations. This means that the teacher 
asks questions to which he already knows 
the answers. and the children answer them 
is best they can. A teacher may ask: “How 
did the Norwegian and Danish people react 
lo the German occupation?” The teacher 
knows the answer, and for some reason 
which is not apparent to the child it. is 
desirable to know. this fact. Motivation 
lor knowing the two peoples’ reactions is 
completely lacking. By the time you have 
lived your school life in this way for 7 
years at least it has become quite natural 
to think in terms cf “What am | expected 
lo answer now?” In a class of 15 year olds 
a teacher had once asked everybody to 
watch a TV programme about 3 religious 
altitudes with the purpose of using the 
programme as basis for discussion. Nearly 
everybody had managed to sce the pro- 
gramme, but when it came to the discussion 
nobody had anything to say except the 
teacher. She could provoke no one to speak. 
How good her techniques in this direction 
were I cannot say, but after the lesson a. 


girl told her that of course all pupils had_) 


an opinion but did not like to put it in 
front of the class. In this case the children 


é 


had to make up ther own minds about a 
question and by now being so used to have 
a set answer to learn, the pupils found 
the idea of speaking freely awkward. This 
phenomenon cannot in many cases stimulate 
and develop the interest of Jcarning. 

But with the slated aims of education 
heing as they are, a teacher should be able 
to change this situation. A number of things 
have to be considered in this connection 
It 15 impossible for a teacher to avoid 
cxaminations and tests. He. or she, will 
he judged on the basis of examination 
results, for the future employers must know 
your qualifications when you apply for 
a job. It is clear, therefore, that a food 
teacher is still one who can give knowledge 
Which will give the best chance for a job 
to as many children as possible; and those 
will have the best chances who can enter 
into frictionless co-operation at their future 
factories, offices or other places of work. 
In today’s society technical skill is of ut- 
most importance, and so the emphasis in 
the syllabus has been shifted from classical 
subjects to technical skills, 


Some people hold that the fact that 
children are no longer expected to have so 
much exact knowledge and that demands 
in this direction have been eased consider- 
ably, is a sign of progress. It is true that 


‘there is a tendency towards teaching child- 


ren how to find out things themselves, but 
al long as examinations and tests do not 
examine this quality in children it is pretty 
irrelevant to base your everyday teaching 
on this alone. 

In practice it often happens that children 
ask you questions which do not lie within 
the subject you happen to be teaching. 
Many of these questions are very important 
to the children and would be interesting to 
discuss, but mostly pressure from above 
Stops a teacher from taking up- such ques- 
tions. If you are a teacher who wants to 
satisfy these very relevant demands made 
by the children, you are in a dilemma. 
You want to do a thing which you are 
prevented from doing because you are at 
the same time subjected to quite contrary 
and different demands from the authorities. 

So my conclusion must be that you 
cannot change one part of socicty success- 
fully without changing all other parts. When 
some changes have taken place in educa- 
tion, I see their cause lying in changes in 
the methods ef production. New techniques 
for producing goods developed all the time, 
and the worker is then required to learn 
new things all along. It means that more 
emphasis must be put on his ability to 
readjust himself to newly adopted techni- 
ques. Therefore children now in school must 
learn different things from what their parents 
had to learn. There is also a move away 
from direct authoritarianism. The latter 
change is, I think, due to the realisation by 
those in control that contented people arc 
better producers. and these are important 
for capitalists to make bigger profits. 
Capitalism will run smoother in this way. 
So to me, the whole aim of society will have 
to be changed if any radical change is to 
be expected in our schools. 


A. PETERSON, Copenhagen. 
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Meetings 


MONDAY, MAY 9th, 8 p.m. 
CONWAY HALL, Red Lion So., WC1 


Trade Unions 
and Politics 


NEW CENTRAL LIBRARY 
Swiss Cottage, NW3 


Government's 
threat to the Unions 


HACKNEY 

Trades Hall, Valette Street, E9 
(facing Hackney Empire) 
Wednesdays at 8.30 pm 

May I/th 

SOCIALISM & TRADE UNIONISM 
Speaker: A. Buick” 


May 25th 
SLAVERY & THE DEVELOPMENT 


OF CAPITALISM 
Speaker: L. Dale 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY 
Backhouse Room, Handside Lane 
Monday 9th May 8 pm 
MATHEMATICS & MAN 
Speaker: Peter Mattingly 


STEVENAGE 
Monday 16th May 8 pm 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
Speaker: H. Young 


Bedwell Centre, Bedwell Crescent 


LONDON OUTDOOR MEETINGS 


Sundays 
Hyde Park, 3 and 6 pm 
Fast Street. Walworth, noon 


Mondays 

Lincoln's Inn Fields, 1-2. pm 

Thursdays 

Tower Hill, 12.30-2 pm 
Se kee 
THE PASSING SHOW, continued from page 79 


and are likely to remain—beyond their 
reach.” (Why | am voting Tory, by Henry 
Fairlic. Observer 20.3.66.) 

“A Conservative speculative builder in Cam- 
hourne this weekend described Mr. Wilson 
as “the nearest thing we've had to 
Churchill.” (Peter Jenkins, Guardian 21.3.66.) 


“IT have a feeling that... voters are getting 
much more shrewd.” (Leonard Beaton. 
Guardian 30.3.66.) ; 


SOCIALIST STANDARD: Published by the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain, 52 C pharm 
High Street, London, S.W.4. Printed by 
R. E. Taylor & Son Lid. (T.U.), 57 Banner 
Street, London, E.C.1. 
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the Left? Marx versus Lenin, Productive labour. 
Chinas bomb, South African martyr. Teenagers, 
Finance and industry,Gromyko inthe Vatican The 
passing show, Independence for Guyana, Books 


Why Socialism? Poor men in their castles. Fifty 
years ago, Who are the Marxists? The Budget 
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visitors are cordially invited to every meeting 


SPGB Branches 


BIRMINGHAM Thursdays 7.30 pm, ‘Plough 
& Harrow’’, Jamaica Row. (Discussions 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays in month.) Correspondence: 
H. J. Grew, Flat 1, 37 Woodfield Road, 
Kings Heath, Birmingham 14. 


BLOOMSBURY Ist and 3rd Thursdays in 
month (2nd and 16th June), Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, WCl. Correspondence: 
SPGB at above address. 


CAMBERWELL Mondays 8.30 pm, 52 Clap- 
ham High Street, SW4. Correspondence: 
H. Baldwin. 26 Trelawn Road, SW2. 


DARTFORD Ist and 3rd Fridays in month 
8 pm, 3rd June at 7 Cyril Road, Bexley- 
heath and 17th June at 32 Ickelton Road, 
Mottingham, SE9. Correspondence: W. G. 
Catt at above latter address, 


GLASGOW Every Monday 8 pm, 163a 
Berkeley Street. Correspondence A. Donnelly, 
50 Doncaster Street, Glasgow, N.W. 


HACKNEY 2nd & 4th Wednesdays in month 
8 pm, Hackney Trades Hall, Valette St. 
(off Mare St.), E9. Correspondence: S. Beck, 
28 Petherton Road, NS. 


ISLINGTON Thursdays 8 pm, Co-op Hall, 
129 Seven Sisters Road, N7. (Lecture or 
discussion after business.) Correspondence: 
D. Gluck, 201 Adelaide Road, NW3. 


KENSINGTON Fridays 8 pm, 55 Meadvale 
Road, Ealing, WS. (temporarily). Correspon- 
dence: R. Cain, 35 Waltham Road, Southall, 
Middlesex. 


LEWISHAM Mondays 8 pm Co-op Hall 
(Room 1). Davenport Road, Rushey Green, 
Catford, SE6. Correspondence: SPGB, Co-op 
Hall, Davenport Road, SE6. 


SPGB Groups 


BRIGHTON 3rd Friday in month, 18 
Nicholas Road. Enquiries: B. Nelson, above 
address. 


BROMLEY For further information contact 
I. Robertson. Phone Farnborough (Kent) 
51719, 


HAMPSTEAD Enquiries: 1). Gluck, 201 
Adelaide Road, NW3. 


KIDDERMINSTER Enquiries: J. Amos, 31 
Sion Hill, Broadwater, 2nd Wednesday in 
month, Station Inn Farficld, Comberton 
Road, 8 pm 


KINGSTON Enquiries: The Secretary, 0 
Farm Road, Fsher, 


For information 


BRISTOL Enquiries: J. Flowers, 6 Back- 
feds (Upper York Street), Bristol 2. Tel: 
4640, 


EARLS COURT & DISTRICT 


L. Cox, 13 Shelly House, Churchill Gdns., 
SWI. Tel: VIC 0427. 


WSPI Branches 


BELFAST Tuesdays 8 pm, $ Granville 
Buildings, 53 High Street, Belfast 1. 


CENTRAL Details from Secretary, 24 
Newington Avenue, Belfast 15. 


MID HERTS Regular meetings every 
Monday in the St. Albans, Stevenage and 
Welwyn Garden City arcas (see page 96) for 
details). Correspondence: Joyce Knight, 30 
Broom Close, Hatfield, Herts, Tel.: Hatfield 
48()2 


PADDINGTON & MARYLEBONE Wednes- 
day 8.30 pm, Royal Oak, York Street, WI 
(near Marylebone Rd.) Correspondence: 
SPGB, 76 Ladbroke Grove, W11. 


SOUTH EAST ESSEX Ist and 3rd Thursdays 
(2nd and 10th June) Co-op Hall, Vange, 8 
pm, Correspondence D, V. Ford, 46 Welling- 
ton Avenue, Westclifl-on-Sea. 


SWANSEA Alternate Mondays (6th and 
20th June) 8 pm. Old Red Cow, High St., 
Swansea. Correspondence: to Frances 
Ambridge, Marcng, Brintowod, Llangyfelach, 
Swansea. 


WEST HAM 2nd and 4th Thursday (9th 
and 23rd June) in month, 8 pm. Salisbury 
Road Schools, Manor Park, E12 (Discussions 
from 9 pm.) Correspondence: D. Deutz. 117 
Pettit's Lane, Romford, Essex. 


WEST LONDON Fridays 8 pm, Westcott 
Lodge, Lower Mall, Hammersmith (facing 
river few minutes from Broadway). Corres- 
pondence: E. Warnecke, 158 Whitton Avenue 
East, Greenford, Middx. 


WOOD GREEN & HORNSEY Fridays 8.39 
pm, 17 Dorset Road, N22. Correspondence 
to: E. L. McKone at above address. 


WOOLWICH 2nd and 4th Fridays (10th and 
24th Junc) in month, 7.30 pm. Town Social 
Club, Mason’s Hill, SE18. (Discussions at 
8 pm.) Correspondence: H. C. Ramsay, 9 
Milne Gardens, Eltham, SE9. 


MANCHESTER Meets last Friday in month. 
at 7.30 pm, The International Centre, George 
Strect. Enquiries: A. Atkinson, 4 St. Martins 
Road, Ashton on Mersey, Sale, Nr. 
Manchester. Tel. PYR 2404, 


OXFORD Regular meetings monthly, con- 
tact A. Robertson, 52 Henley St., Oxford. 
Tel. 47302. 


SUNDERLAND Enquiries P. Toomey, 9 
Gillingham Road, Grindon Estate, Sunder- 
land, Co, Durham. 


SOUTHEND Regular meetings 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays in month (9th and 23rd June) 
7.30 pm. Enquiries: H. G. Cottis, 19 Kings- 
wood Chase, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex, 


EXETER Enquiries: J. E. Forse, 16a Little- 
way, Dunsford Hill. Tel. 54367. 


MITCHAM & DISTRICT Enquiries: T. Lord, 
288 Church Road, Mitcham. 


OLDHAM Wednesdays 7.30 pm, 35 Man- 
chester Street. Enquiries: R. Lees at above 
address. Tel: MAI 5165. 


DUBLIN Enquirics: Secretary, 5 Seville 
Terrace, North Strand, Dublin 1. 


SOCIALIST STANDARD JUNE 1966. 


SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN 


OBJECT 


The establishment of a system of society based 
upon the common ownership and democratic con- 
trol of the means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the interest of. 
the whole community. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 
The SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN holds: 


1] That Society as at present constituted is based 
upon the ownership of the means of living (i.e., 
land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capitalist or 
master class, and the consequent enslavement of 
the working class by whose labour alone wealth is 
produced. 


2] That in society, therefore, there is an anta- 
gonism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
struggle, between those who possess but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not possess. 


3] That this antagonism can be abolished only by 
the emancipation of the working class from the 
domination of the master class, by the conversion 
into the common property of society of the means 
of production and distribution, and their demo- 
cratic control by the whole people. 


4) That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve its freedom 
the emancipation of the working class will involve 
the emancipation of all mankind without distinction 
of race or sex. 


5] That this emancipation must be the work of the 
working class itself. 


6] That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working 
class must organise consciously and politically for 
the conquest of the powers of government, national 
and local, in order that this machinery, including 
these forces, may be converted from an instrument 
of oppression into the agent of emancipation and 
the overthrow of privilege, aristocratic and 
plutocratic. 


7) That as all political parties are but the expres- 
sion of class interests, and as the interest of the 
working class is diametrically opposed to the 
interests of all sections of the master class, the 
party seeking working-class emancipation must be 
hostile to every other party. 


8] The SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action determined 
to wage war against all other political parties, 
whether alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and 
calls upon the members of the working class of 
this country to muster under its banner to the end 
that a speedy termination may be wrought to the 
system which deprives them of the fruits of their 
labour, and that poverty may give place to com- 
fort, privilege to equality, and slavery to freedom. 


Those agreeing with the above principles and desire enrolment 
in the Party should apply for membership form to secretary of 
nearest branch or at Head Office. 
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SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


The EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE meets every 
Tuesday at the spcp Head Office, 52, Clapham 
High Street, London. S.W.4. at 7.30 p.m. 


Orders for LITERATURE should be sent to the 
Literature Department. spGr, at the above 
address, 


CORRESPONDENCE for the Executive Committee 
should be sent to the General Secretary, SPGB, 
52, Clapham High Street, London, $.W.4 
(Telephone: Macaulay 3811). 


Letters containing POSTAL ORDERS etc., should 
be sent to B, LAKE, SPGB, at the above address. 
Postal orders and cheques should be crossed 
and made payable to the spas. 


Articles, correspondence, notices of meetings, 
etc., for the SOCIALIST STANDARD should be 
sent to the Socialist Stanaard Production 
Committee, 52, Clapham High Street, 
London, S.W.4, 


WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY OF 
IRELAND 


The EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE meets 4th Sunday 
of each month at the Head Office, 5, Granville 
Buildings, 53, High Street, Belfast 1, at 
3.30 p.m. 
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The value of discontent 


| Private property society is a class-divided society. Because of this, it 
inevitably fosters hatreds and discontent. Take a look at any social system from 
primitive slavery onwards, and at some stage or another the signs of unrest 


appear as the under-privileged try to fight against the weight of oppression and 
misery heaped on their shoulders, 


. Modern capitalism is certainly no exception. It is based upon the ownership 
of the means of life by a small minority, The rest of the population work for 
them and produce the wealth on which the capitalist class can live in ease and 
comfort without the need themselves to work. For the majority, such a set up 
spells a life of drabness and insecurity, and a constant struggle to make both 
ends meet, so that it is little wonder that discontent is more or less a permanent 
feature of their existence. 


In the early days of capitalism, the cruelties and excesses of the master 
class towards their workers was a big factor in the formation of trade unions 
and the agitation for reform that was so prominent a feature of 18th century 
history in England, The story of protest and struggle in those years makes bitter 
reading, and there are some who would say that we've come a long way since 
then. So we have. Yet who can honestly say even in the face of many hard won 
gains, that the need to fight is any the less ? 


The outward appearance of capitalism changes, but its basic constituents 
are unchanged, and just as surely because of this, it is very much a system of 
conflict and oppression. The hypocrisy and honeyed words of the Labour 
Government cannot mask this uncomfortable fact, which shows itself in so 
many ways, for example, the continuing struggle over wages and the horrifying 
threat of a nuclear war. In such a world of worry and strain, it would be surpris- 
ing if the voices of discontent were never heard; indced, it is precisely this 
dissatisfaction on which the politicians so cynically rely to get them to power 
and then try to get us to forget between elections. And after all, if workers were 
to sit down quietly and take all that capitalism dishes out to them, the prospect 
for the future would certainly be gloomy. 


So the Socialist Party of Great Britain does not spurn discontent: in fact, 
discontent does at least show that workers are thinking about their problems 
and are groping for an answer, Unfortunately, however, such is the lack of 
Socialist understanding amongst the working class that the cries of protest 
take on a negative form of expression, and at times are channelled into support 
of ideas which are very harmful to workers’ interests-—-such as racialism, 
“national independence”, etc. Other protest movements suffer from the same 
failure to realise that the problems they want to solve are part of the bigger 
problem that is capitalism itself, and cannot be dealt with in isolation. 


It is the Socialist who understands the severe limitations of the protest 
movements of today, and who, however much he may have sympathy with the 
feelings of their supporters, knows that they can never be really effective, 
because they ignore the cause of the ills they are trying to remove. At all times. 
Socialists put forward the case for a new world of common ownership and 
democratic control, trying to get workers to see their problems from this stand- 
point. Only when they do this will their discontent flow into constructive 
channels and the ultimate protest—-that against capitalism itself—be lodged 
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NEWS IN. REVIEW 


South African 
martyr 


Mr, Abram Fischer, who was. sen- 
tenced last month to life imprisonment 
on charges of conspiracy to commit 
sabotage and of being a member of 
the Communist Party, is the latest of 
South Africa’s martyrs, 

The South African Government have 
been gunning for Mr. Fischer for a 
long time. He defended Nelson Mandela 
and Walter Sisulu at the Rivonia trial 
in 1964 and, having broken his bail, has 
been on the run for over a year. 

Now that the evil dictatorship has 
caught up with him he is likely to spend 
the rest of his life in gaol, for there is 
no remission in South Africa for poli- 
tical sentences, 

Mr. Fischer made no secret of his 
membership of the Communist Party 
and gave his reasons at his trial: 

. . one is the glaring injustice which 
exists and has existed for a long time 
in South African society, the other, a 
gradual realisation . . 
always members of the Communist Party 
who seemed prepared, regardless of cost, 
to sacrifice most; to give of their best, 
to face the greatest dangers in the 
struggle against poverty and discrimina- 
tion, 

While it is true that in South Africa 
the Communist Party opposes apartheid 
-—and suffers for it—it is impossible to 
think that Mr. Fischer does not realise 
that countries which are under Com- 
munist rule are in many ways similar 
to Dr. Verwoerd’s dictatorship. 

These countries also suppress opposi- 
tion, They also stage trumped-up trials 
under repressive laws. They also im- 
prison and execute political opponents. 

There is strong evidence of the 
existence of anti-Semitism in the Soviet 
Union, Sharpeville was a horrible affair, 
but there have been similar outrages in, 
for example, East Berlin and Budapest. 

Dictatorship and racism are features 
of capitalist society. They cannot be 
removed by joining one capitalist party 
in preference to another, 

Abram Fischer has proved his cour- 
age and his sincerity, but we cannot 
ignore the fact that he is a tragically 
misguided man, 


Gromyko in the 
Vatican 


Another visible sign of the Soviet 
Union’s edging closer to the West was 
Mr. Gromyko’s visit to the Pope at the 
end of April. 

This was the first-ever official meeting 
between the Kremlin and the Vatican. 
To mark the event the Pope gave Mr. 


. that it was 


Gromyko two Russian copies of the 
Schema de Ecclesia, which sets out the 
constitution of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Perhaps he will need it. Russia’s split 
from China grows ever wider, which 
probably means that in the near future 
Moscow will be exploring more and 
more ways Of making contact with 
opinion in the West. 

This is a typical development in 
capitalism’s mighty international power 
game, 

In the process of this development— 
and again this is typical—statesmen on 
both sides will have to forget a lot of 
what they said in the past. The Soviet 
Government and the Roman Catholic 
Church will have to forget that they 
were Once hostile to each other. 

All over the world Communist Parties 
will have to forget the days when they 
said, with Karl Marx, that religion was 
the opiate of the people, 

They have, in fact, always been ready 
to compromise on this issue; there has 
never been anything to prevent a Chris- 
tian joining the Communist Party. 

Only last March the Communist Party 
in this country were protesting at 
religious attacks on them on television, 
which, they said, “. . . can only have 
the object of dissuading Christians from 
voting Communist.” 

If the Kremlin and the Vatican be- 
come bedmates, we may be sure the 
sheets will have been well aired for them 
by their faithful acolytes all over the 
world, 


Getting away from 
it all 


How would you like to get away 
from it all? How would you like to 
escape from the worry. and scurry of 
everyday living and spend some time in 
blissful solitude? 

One way of doing this is to imitate 
Mr. Leonard Matchan, who recently 
bought the island of Brechou, in the 
Channel Islands. “For me,” he said, “It 
is going to be a means of getting away 
from the maddening crowd.” 

The one big difficulty about this 
method is that it is rather expensive. 
Mr. Matchan, who is chairman of Cope 
Allman International, paid about £80,000 
for his hideaway. 


There is a cheaper way of getting, 


solitude—one that is familiar to a lot 
of people. 

In Leeds, for example, the police last 
year investigated 166 calls from people 
who were worried about old neighbours 
whom they had. not seen or heard of 
for some days, 
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Forty-eight of these old people were 
ill or injured and needed help. One 
hundred and one of them had died— 
silent, lonely, unwanted. 

So you see there are two ways of 
getting away from it all. One costs you 
a lot of money. The other costs you a 
lifetime of servitude and poverty as a 
member of the working class, 

We are often told by well-kept 
politicians that we now live in a class- 
less, affluent society. 

The next time we hear that let us 
remember Mr. Matchan and his costly, 
tranquil island and let us contrast this 
with all those friendless deaths in the 
troublous city. 


Independence for 
Guyana 


British Guiana, after a long and some- 
times bloody struggle, is the latest colony 
to gain its independence from British 
rule, 

The people there were promised a 
great deal about the supposed benefits 
of independence and, if sthey believed 
what their nationalist politicians told 
them, are now probably expecting some 
of these benefits to be coming their 
way. 

They are obviously going to be dis- 
appointed. 

In a speech on 8th May last the 
Prime Minister of Guyana, Mr. Forbes 
Burnham, summed up what indepen- 
dence will mean when he asked the 
people to sleep less (for six hours a day, 
he said), eat less and work more. His 
Government’s motto for progress will 
be “Work and harder work.” 

Mr. Burnham also attacked what he 
called the “disgusting habit” which 
Guyanese workmen have of stopping 
work to shelter from the sun and the 
rain, 

This is all reminiscent of the English 
Methodist protest, in 1764, that a theatre 
in Bristol would be “. . . peculiary hurt- 
ful to a trading city . . . and directly 
Opposite to the spirit of industry and 
close application to business.” 

In more ways than one, the emergent 
nations resemble England in the 18th 
century. If Guyana is to make its inde- 


pendent way in the world of capitalism . 


its people will have to lose some of their 
leisurely habits, 

Their lives will become more organ- 
ised, more alienated and faster. They 
will be more intensely, more scientifi- 
cally exploited. They will become, in 
other words, members of a modern 
working class, 

In the name of freedom and progress 
they will have cast off one type of 
slavery and substituted another. 
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China's bomb 


Good news for all lovers of militar- 
ism and destruction was that China 
detonated her third nuclear bomb—it 
may even have been a hydrogen one. 

Good news, also, for all lovers of 
‘the distortion of words was that this 
latest test was described by Peking as 
“a great victory for the party’s general 
line of Socialist construction.” 

Good news for all connoisseurs of 
hypocrisy was that the State Depart- 
ment condemned the test because of its 
cifect on the atmosphere—as if the 
United States had never exploded 
nuclear weapons in the air, and as-if 
they are not continuing to test the things 
underground, 

The Chinese bomb is yet another lap 
in the desperate nuclear arms race which 
has been in progress since Hiroshima. 
As each new country joins the race it 
justifies its presence with lies about its 
concern for peace and world security. 
\And the countries who are already 
in the race always “deplore” and “con- 
demn” and murmur about having a 
disarmament conference somewhere, 
sometime—because they are concerned 
about any threat to their dominant 
standing in the world. 


PARTY NEWS 


J. CUTHBERTSON 

It is with great sorrow that we learn of 
the death of our comrade J, Cuthbertson 
of Nottingham, He had been ill for some 
time, but the news of his death was a great 
shock to all of us who knew him. He 
joined the Party in the Forties and was a 
member of Bloomsbury for some time and 
when he went to the Midlands he worked 
with a few comrades and eventually helped 
to form the Nottingham Branch, where he 
was very active, We extend to his wife and 
family our sincere sympathy, 


JIMMY DOWLING 


Yet another old comrade, Jimmy Dowling, 
died suddenly in the latter part of March. 
He joined the Glasgow Branch in the early 
1930’s and despite many vicissitudes never 
relaxed his adherence to the socialist case. 
Only those who knew him intimately could 
appreciate his solid grounding in the 
Marxist classics. An omnivorous reacer, he 
Specialised in the philosophical aspects of 
historical materialism, Unfortunately, he 
never became a speaker or writer. Nonc- 
theless, everyone will remember him for 
his quiet caustic wit and his undying hatred, 
based upon understanding, of capitalism. 

T. MULHERON 


SOUTHEND 
Members of Southend Group have been 
very active both in the local area and in 


China is a rising capitalist power, and 
she has paid for her entry in the race 
in the coin which all the others have 
used and which is the only one uni- 
versally recognised—force, 

If it were not so terrifying it would 
be laughable that this onward march 
to destruction should be called Social- 
ism. We live now in a society of mad- 
ness, in which the very words we use 
often lose all sense and meaning. 

Happily, there is one band who work 
determinedly to keep the word Socialism 
sane and clean, and who will not have 
it confused with the terrorism and 
hypocrisy of capitalism. 


Poor men in their 
castles 


Who has not heard the lament, from 
mortgage-burdened worker or from 
high-climbing local politician, about the 
alleged opulence of the council house 
tenant? Wallowing in the luxury of a 
subsidised rent, polishing the Jaguar at 
the door, the man in the council house 
takes it easy while the rest are stripped 
bare to pay for it all. 

Recently, however, The Sun gave a 
glimpse at another side of this popular 


Party work generally, wherever it has been 
physically possible to assist. Quite a lot of 
literature has found a ready sale as the 
result of our efforts, we are pleased to 
report, Locally the results selling Standards 
has been outstandingly good with a conse- 
quent increase and constant revision of 
literature required. Increased activities arc 
contemplated. 


—_ 


MAY DAY MEETINGS 


We had excellent audiences at all our 
Meetings on May Day and readers will be 
interested in the following:— 


Bristol: London members assisted local 
members at an outdoor meeting on Durd- 
ham Downs, which ran continuously from 
3 to 8.30 pm. The audience were very 
lively and we hope that those who were 
interested will contact our people in Bristol 
(Directory elsewhere in this issue), 


Belfast! A London member flew over to 
assist members of the World Socialist Party 
of Ireland and held a meeting in the Inter- 
national Hotel. An audience of over 30 
were present for three hours and a number 
of young people showed sympathetic in- 
terest and discussion continued after the 
meeting, 

Glasgow: Assisted by a London member 
meetings were held in the Royal Exchange 
Square, the Queens Park Recrcation 
Grounds and literature was sold during the 
Trade Union and Labour Party march. In 
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story. In Leicester many workers have 
refused the offer of accommodation on 
a new £2 million estate because the 
rents are too high for them, These 
rents range from £4 ISs, Od. for a one- 
bedroom flat to £6 I2s, Od. for a three- 
bedroom house. 

“Its fantastic,” said the chairman of 
the city’s housing comniittee. “This is 
one of the wealthiest citics in Europe 
with good wages and full employment.” 

But this does not mean thai Leices- 
ter’s workers are wealthy. nor that they 
do not suffer the poverty that their 
mortgaged brothers know too well. 

In Paris a similar story. There, 
Government Social Security officials 
have found that families who have 
moved recently into new skyscraper 
blocks of flats are by no means living 
high. The new-found fascinations of a 
bathroom have led to heavy fuel bills 
to pay for a flood of baths. 

This was bad enough, but even worse 
was the revelation that of two thousand 
women living in the flats about one 
thousand were trying to pay the higher 
rents by putting in a bit of prostitution 
On the side. 

The amenities of the skyscrapers may 
have cleansed a few Parisian bodies, but 
the difficulty of paying for them has 
stained some morals, 


the evening an indoor meeting attended 
by 80 people was held in the McLennan 
Galleries. 

Luton: An experimental meeting was held 
by the Mid-Herts Branch, which held an 
audience of over 70 from 3 to 5.30 pm. 
A very encouraging start. 


London, Hyde Park: This meeting ran from 
3 until 7.30 pm with an audience at times 
reaching over 300. Three speakers held an 
interested and sympathetic audience. At 
this meeting 500 “Socialist Standards” and 
Other literature was sold. 


Birmingham: The first of the season out- 
door meetings was held in the evening at 
the Bull Ring, About 50 Jistened from be- 
tween 7.30 and 10 pm. These meetings take 
time to work up and all Birmingham 
readers are invited to attend and to come 
to the Branch—for particulars. please see 
the Branch Directory and propaganda 
notices elsewhere in this issue. 


An appeal 


We find ourselves without the means 
to fulfil commitments we have under- 
taken which includes the production of 
pamphlets. We require £500 immediately. 
All sympathisers and members are asked 
to send donations at once to: E. Lake, 
Treasurer, 52 Clapham High  Strect, 





The Budget 


WHAT Labour Party members would have thought in the old 
days when they were a movement of jolly cyclists and hiking 
clubs that they would one day have a Government which 
succeeded in making a lot of people feel guilty? 

Ever since they came to power in October; 1964. the 
Labour Government have carried on a skilful publicity 
campaign which has drummed home two main ideas, The 
lirst is that we are living in the midst of a desperate economic 
crisis, caused by an unfavourable balance of payments. The 


second is that this situation is mainly our fault; we have . 


been living too well; we have been carning too much money; 
we have been spending too many holidays abroad, and so 
on, 

The effect of this campaign has been to make many 
people who did not realise before that there is such a thing 
als the balance of payments anxiously follow the monthly 
fgures of imports and exports, almost. like pools addicts 
grabbing the Saturday evening newspapers. The Labour 
Government have sworn to put the balance of payments 
into surplus and over the past 18 months they have taken 
many steps which they said would do just that. 

One of the remedies which Mr. Callaghan has applied 
with a heavy hand has been enormous doses of taxation. 
His first Budget, in October, 1964, increased the tax on 
petrol by 6d. a gallon; this was just after the imposition of 
the I5 per cent import surcharge. His second Budget, in 
April, 1965, increased taxes on cigarettes and drink, and 
on vehicle licences; this Budget was designed to rake in an 
extra £217 million a year. These increases contributed their 
bit to the record figure of tax which was collected during 
the financial year 1964/5—according to the report of the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, £4,072 million. 

The latest dose of taxation to be prescribed by Mr. 
Callaghan was the payroll tax, which made the headlines 
in this year’s Budget. This tax is expected to yield some- 
thing like £240 million in a full year, 

Heavy taxation, as anyone who remembers the days of 
Sir Stafford Cripps will agree, has been a favourite policy 
of post-war Labour Governments. What effect has it had 
on the problems which the Government said it would solve? 

In October, 1964, the Government told us that the way 
to cure the economic troubles of British capitalism was for 
everyone to work harder, to keep their wage rises down to 
three per cent a year and for manufacturers, retailers and 
so on to hold their prices stable. This, they said, would 
solve the problems—helped, of course, with a bit of financial 
masterminding by Wilson, Callaghan, Brown and the rest. 

And the result? The White Paper on National Income, 
published last April, stated that during 1965 there was an 
“effective rise” in personal income of some 54 per cent. The 
same White Paper said that the gross national product went 
up by only 2} per cent. Even when we have made allowance 
for the customary “adjustments” which these figures must 
be subject to {personal income, for example, is not made 
up exclusively of wages), it is apparent that the Govern- 
ment’s policies are not having the results they promised. 

No matter what the Government say or do, wages are 
still rising faster than they would like and productivity is 
not going up at the rate they want. Inflation, which they 
promised to control—like the Tories before them--continues: 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury said in the House 
of Commons last February that the purchasing power of 
the pound, taken as 20s. when I.abour was returned to 
power in 1964, had declined to 18s. 11d. 
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This obvious failure of the Government's policies does 
not stop most people thinking that the way to deal with 
an economic crisis is to impose some sort of similar 
measures, There may be some disagreement over the details 
Of these measures, but generally the financial pundits and 
the economic experts stand united that there must be some 
sort of juggling about with taxes, Bank Rate, hire purchase 
controls and so on, Perhaps they all have a good reason 
for this unanimity; if the Government ever lost faith in such 
Juggling that would be the end of 2 lot of City Editors, 
Treasury experts and the like, 

All of these experts are very busy in the weeks leading 
up to Budget Day, offering their advice to the Chancellor. 
Few of them have the slightest doubt about the way to 
solve the crisis. The Government, it seems, is overlooking 
the obvious—until we remember that Whitehall also has its 
economic experts, whose job it is to examine the obvious, 
as well as the less obvious. This, of course, is the great 
difficulty; all the experts are rushing to give their advice 
but they are all contradicting each other. | 

This year the Government showed how much its own 
experts disagreed with the rest by upsetting all the pre- 
Budget predictions, Before Mr. Callaghan Opened his box 
all the financial and economic tipsters were assuring us 
that there were to be increases in income tax, purchase tax, 
road licences and so on. The shops which sell taxable goods 
Were cashing in by advising their customers to Beat the 
Budget—Buy Now! (This on the assumption that an increase 
in purchase tax automatically leads to an increase in prices, 
which is not true.) The Daily Telegraph on Budget Day 
reported “Stores and shops were crowded by a beat-the- 
Budget shopping rush yesterday, and post-offices and local 
taxation departments were busy with motorists anxious to 
renew road tax licences to beat a possible increase of the 
£17 10s. rate.” 

Perhaps when he read this Mr. Callaghan permitted him- 
self one of those famous jolly smiles, Or perhaps he didn’t; 
after all, he was once a financial expert himself, 

What the experts have to explain is why so many efforts 
to control the economy come to grief, why so many varia- 
tions of control are tried to deal with the same problem, 
and why the difficulties which are supposed to be eliminated 
by the juggling are still there. 

Since the war one Chancellor after another has tackled 
the problems of wages, inflation, productivity and the 
balance of payments, All of them have failed. At times they 
have increased taxes, or Bank Rate or they have imposed 
stricter controls on things like hire-purchase; at other times 
they have reduced the severity of these measures. None of 
them has had any effect. 

Mr. Callaghan is the latest in the line. And he, too, is 
failing. At this rate, and on precedent, he'll probably end 
up Prime Minister, 

One thing which is obvious—and which explains to a large 
extent why they fail—is that Chancellors work in the dark. 
On Budget Day they may like to pretend that they can 
predict the effects their policies will have, but in fact they 
can do nothing of the kind. Mr. Callaghan came to office 
pledged to, as they say, “take the heat out of the economy,” 
which means that he would implement policies to ease off 
the boom in some industries, reduce the shortage of labour 
and hold wages in check, 

But after all the restrictions, the economy stays obstinately 
“hot”. The labour market remains very tight, with the 
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number of vacancies far exceeding the number of registered 
unemployed. And in this condition the rest of the Govern- 
ment’s policy—in particular its Incomes Policy—has little 
chance of success, One industrialist to recognise this is Sir 
Eric Mensforth, chairman of Westland Aircraft limited, who 
said last October: 

An incomes policy to withstand bullying will have to be 
sincerely sought... and... there will have to be the sanction 
of unemployment, I hope small, but enough to make a good 
job something to strive for. 


What nobody has yet been able to explain, however, is 
how a Government can ignore the conditions in which it 
governs, No Government has yet been able, in a time of 
slump, to create markets to stimulate its industries. Nor, in 
a boom, has a Government been able to destroy markets. 
Capitalist industry lives by making profit, and when there 
is a market which can be profitably exploited industries will 
rush to fill it, even if a Government puts difficulties in the 
way, or skims off a heavier dollop of profit in the shape of 
tax, or makes industry pay more for money loans. A boom 
economy will absorb these blows—and come back for more. 

A Government cannot create unemployment when industry 
is clamouring for labour, and it cannot impose an incomes 
policy when employers are in general compelled by a 
labour shortage to comply with trade union demands. Ot 
course, when there is a slump it is a different matter; then 
it is the unions who are crying for Government protection 

-as they did when they asked for the coal subsidy in 1926 
--and asking the Government to run counter to the current 
conditions of capitalism. 

Mr. Callaghan’s troubles, then, do not come out of 
nothing, in the same way as the slump which the 1929 
Labour Government had to face was no accident. That 
recession was world-wide, and so is the situation which now 
worries Mr. Callaghan, Germany is faced with inflation; 
France is in turmoil over trade union resistance to the 
Government’s attempts to impose a five per cent ceiling 
On rises in nationalised industries; Japan, Israel, India and 
the United States are other countries which are in similar 
difficulties, 

This should suggest to the experts that, if there is a 
solution to the problem it is an international one, Indeed, 
they continue to advocate measures which concern only 
One country. Every country, for example, wants its inter- 
national trade to be in surplus; but this is clearly impossible. 
Each surplus must be balanced, somewhere, by a deficit: 
and it is equally impossible for international trade to be 
in precise balance. with every country exporting exactiy 
as much as it imports. . 

When the experts are sounding olf about how to run 
capitalism they assume that it is a social system which can 
be controlled by policies based on reason and sanity. But 
capitalism is not like that. It is a system in which com- 
petition between firms, between nations, makes nonsense 
of reason. It is a system whose priorities of profitability 
deny sanity. It is a system described recently by the Director- 
General of the Confederation of British Industry as one 
where “live and let live” is changing to “compete or die”. 

This system will defeat Mr. Callaghan’s efforts to control 
it, just as it defeated those of his predecessors. Of course, 
the Chancellor tells us that his efforts are directed at solving 
our problems, but in fact nothing that he does, or can do, 


will have anv effect on the basic restriction on the lives of 
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the working class, which is the poverty suffered by every 
member of that class, 

That poverty is as real today as ever. The latest figures 
of income from the Board of Inland Revenue, covering the 
year 1963/4, stated that 80 per cent of the wealth of Britain 
was owned by some five million people, or nine per cent of 
the population. Poverty is not a problem of that section. 
But on the other hand there are the remaining 91 per cent 
who between them own 20 per cent of the wealth; the 
Board’s figures indicate that of these people, some two-thirds 
of the British population have no wealth worth recording. 
It is in this group that poverty is an ever-present problem, 
restricting and dragging them down into worry and illness 
and worse. 

It is laughable that these people should feel guilty about 
the balance of payments crisis of the British capitalist class. 
Indeed, the only guilt they should feel—and this they should 
feel keenly—is that they have it in their power to end the 
society of poverty and privilege, yet they choose to do 
nothing about it. 

IVAN 


Marx and 
productive labour 


IN the latest round of never-ending struggle of governments 
to even out the ups and downs of capitalist production and 
trade Mr. Callaghan has produced the Selective Employ- 
ment Tax. It carries a stage further an idea put forward 
under the Churchill Government in 1944 and aired again 
by Selwyn Lloyd as Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1961 
—when Wilson and other Labour Party spokesmen could 
find nothing good to say about it. 

The declared purpose of the tax is both to tighten up 
production generally but also to induce workers to leave 
the “service” industries and go into manufacturing and thus 
encourage the latter to produce and export more. All 
employers will pay for each worker a tax of 25/- a week 
for men, 12/6 for women and boys and 8/- for girls. But, 
whereas the employers in building, distribution, finance and 
other services will receive no refund, employers in manu- 
facturing will receive from the Government a larger weekly 
payment than the amount of the tax, a “bonus” of 7/6 for 
men, 3/9 for women and boys and 2/6 for girls. 

A third group of employers, those in agriculture. public 
transport, central and local government and Nationalised 
industries will get back what they pay out. It is expected 
that large numbers of workers will be sacked from group 
one and find jobs in group two; which all depends on how 
long trade continues here and in world markets to enable them 
to sell the additional output profitably. When the inevitable 
turn-down comes we shall no doubt be presented with yet 
another absolutely new and infallible cure for the incurable. 

In a leading article on Sunday, 8th May, the Observer 
gave its cautious approval, but included one remark of 
particular interest. The editor did not like the way Mr. 
Callaghan has made use of the division ef industries into 
24 groups (or “orders” as they are called), a division which 
was originated for statistical purposes in connection wth 
the industrial and occupational censuses of the Ministry of 
Labour wage information. “Potentially,” said the Observer, 





“there are dangers in this approach. There is the risk of 
fostering the old-fashioned and nonsensical Marxist idea 
that the creation of services is unproductive and that only 
the creation of goods is truly productive.” 

In the Observer, as in most other newspapers, the silly 
season for comments on Marx and Socialism never lets up. 
The first absurdity about the remark quoted here is the 
implication that the Labour Government does what it does 
because Marx told it to do so. Nothing could be less likely 
and even the Observer's editor ought to know this. 


The second is the assumption that Marx did in fact say ° 


this, If the editor believes it, perhaps he will be good enough 
to tell us where the statement may be found in Marx’s 
works, 

Of course Marx did not fall into so elementary an error. 
After he had, in the opening paragraphs of the first volume 
of Capital, first described a commodity as “an object outside 
us, a thing that by its properties satisfies human wants of 
Some sort or another . . . whether they spring from the 
stomach or from fancy,” he later dealt. with commodities 
which are not “goods” but “services”, the very word that 
the Observer thinks he did not use. He wrote, for example, 
about the transport industry which has the feature that “its 
services (change of place) must be consumed at the same 
time that they are produced . . . transportation as an industry 
sells this change of location” (Capital, Vol. II, page 62). 

He also dealt in Chapter XVI of Volume 1 of Capital 
with the extension of meaning of the term productive labour. 


Finance and Industry 


Dollar Safety 


If you believe all that is said by the propagandists about 
the cold war between America and Russia then in the words 
of James Baldwin they have all the baddies and we have 
Gary Cooper. But where there is a threat to the profits of 
the capitalist class the facade sometimes slips and they are 
prepared to use any tactic, however dirty, to safeguard 
their position. 

Consider the case of Ralph Nader, an American lawyer, 
who published a few months ago a book entitled Unsafe At 
Any Speed. The book showed, according to reports in 
various English newspapers, that the accent on car pro- 
duction in America was on rapid obsolescence; safety factors 
were ignored because they tended to interfere with yearly 
restyling and production costs, Not unnaturally in a country 
Where the motor car is concerned in the death of 50,000 
and in the injury of 5,000,000 people each year, the book 
became an immediate best seller. So great was the reaction 
that both the Senate and the House of Representatives had 
sub-committees considering the subject. 

The king of private enterprise firms, General Motors, 
made a bad start when it had to admit having Mr. Nader 
investigated by private detectives to see if he could be dis- 
_ credited in any way. On the matter in hand it admitted that 
it had recalled 1,500,000 cars in the past month to remedy 
defects, at a cost of £2,000,000. Ford and other manufac- 
turers also declared that they had recalled defective cars. 

Despite this Henry Ford JI was claiming on April 15th 
that if critics who didn’t know what they were talking about, 
such as Mr. Nader and the Government, would only leave 
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In the elementary stage the manual labour of an individual 
worker is “productive labour.” Later on “the product ceases 
to be the direct product of the individual, and becomes a 
social product, produced in common by a collective labourer, 
i.e. by a combination of workmen.” In this stage “‘in order 
to labour productively it is no longer necessary for you to 
do manual work yourself; enough if you are an organ of 
the collective labourer, and perform one of the subordinate 
functions.” 

He instanced the early builder who was his own architect, 
and the later separation of the architect from actual build- 
ing work. Lastly, as Marx points out, capitalism has given 
a new meaning to “productive.” 


“Our notion of productive labour becomes narrowed. 
Capitalist production is not merely the production of com- 
modities, it is essentially the production of surplus value. 
The labourer produces, not for himself but for capital. It no 
longer suffices therefore that he should simply produce. He 
must produce surplus value, That labourer alone is produc- 
tive, who produces surplus value for the capitalist, and thus 
works for the self-expansion of capital . . . a schoolmaster is 
a productive labourer, when he works like a horse to enrich 
the school proprietor. That the latter has laid out his capital 
in a teaching factory, instead of a sausage factory, does not 
alter the relation” (P.558), 


That Mr. Callaghan has muddled ideas may well be true, 
but that he got them from Marx is an absurdity. 
H. 


4 


the motor industry alone they would get on with the job. 
On April 26th his vice-president, John Bugas, was telling 
the House of Representatives that the whole industry now 
favoured “effective and forceful Government machinery for 
setting vehicles safety standards without delay.” 

Whether the American motor industry can make cars 
more safe and more profitable remains to be seen. But 
according to Governor Romney, a former president of 


American Motor Corporation, it was the motor car industry 


that pulled America out of the depression, and according 
to Mr. Ford it is the mainstay of the present economy. Per- 
haps there are some who will argue that the death of 
50,000 people per year is a fair price to pay in a society 
which places the pursuit of profit above everything else. 


Who’s grabbing ? 


In earlier years the Labour Party has made May Day 
the occasion for massive propaganda drives proclaiming 
what it called the just demands of the working class. Now 
that it is the Government, and has been for eight of the past 
21 years, the tenor has changed. 

The Observer of 1st May, 1966, reports on Prime Minister 
Wilson’s May Day message in which he said “We are still 
in grave danger of paying ourselves much more than we 
are truly earning.” Minister of Labour Gunter, who recently 
had his salary raised from £5,000 to £8,500 per year, said 
we are living in the “age of grab” and later: — 


We are working on an average only half an hour a week 
less than we were in 1938, This means that it is not the shorter 
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working week we really want but more uneconomic overtime 
at enhanced rates. I am told that this uneconomic overtime 
is brought about because basic rates are too low. 


It is at least refreshing to know that a Minister is being 
given correct information. Workers will, and must, try to 
raise the price at which they sell their labour power when 
the conditions are conducive to obtaining increases. Until, 
that is, they eventually realise the futility of it all and do 
away with the wages system. 

Overtime will become the eight-lettered word of 1966. 
The Prices and Incomes Board have made “Overtime equals 
inefficiency” their slogan. And a new journal, Management 


Today, says overtime is necessary because basic rates are * 


not adequate to buy the goods and services workers con- 
sider are their due, Although like many generalisations this 
tends to over-simplify, it is generally true. But it must be 
remembered that not all jobs offer the advantage of over- 
time. 


But surely this was the position for 13 years with the 
Conservative Governments and the then Labour opposition 
was Claiming that they would correct all this, The first excuse 
was that the majority was too small, and now that has been 
rectified we must wait for the next excuse. The favourite 
at the moment appears to be the old, one—the lazy and 
ungrateful working class. 

There are still ways of making a quick quid if you havo 
the means to play the game; witness the “bond washers.” 
Bond washing was a complicated manocuvre played on the 
Stock Exchange where a person sold and repurchased shares 
in different guises, before and after the payment of a divi- 
dend, and recouped the income tax on the dividend. You 
could be as lazy as you like, and no overtime was required. 
Only lots of money. The Guardian estimated that you needed 
£500,000 to make a¥profit of £1,000 and the Sunday Times 
estimated that the transactions totalled £300,000,000 to 
produce a profit of £3,500,000. 7 

RAY GUY 
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Why Socialism? 


This articlethas been adapted from a short 
Rovieods pamphlet, “Socialism: Fact and 
Fiction, distributed by the small group of 
Socialists in Jamaica. 


The opposition People’s National Farty 
plan recently published has been called a 
“Socialist Programme” although except for 
a few tax changes and the nationalisation 
of a few companies it contains nothing that 
the present Government have not promised 
to do in their own “development plan”. 
There is quite a conscious search presently 
going on, particularly among the young 
people, to find a definite purpose in the 
political field, Many declare themselves 
“Socialist’—it is quite fashionable and 
perhaps a romantic thing to do. 

If you should exatnine the course of 
action proposed by the many “Socialists” 
some curious questions would inevitably 
Crop up. For instance, it is stated that 
Jamaica should become. a Republic and 
Cease all allegiance to the Queen, This is 
regarded as a necessary step in a “Socialist 
Jamaica”. The Labour Party in England, 
which is regarded as Socialist, is quite 
happy however to work within a monarchy. 
There scems to be no unity of purpose, 
With all the various groups calling them- 
selves Socialist throughout the world. What 
ls called Socialism in one country might 
be regarded as Fascism in another. 

Capitalism is the system under which we 
live, The system where profit is the only 
yardstick that measures production. Capital- 
ism is international and therefore the prob- 
lem of any one country is the problem of 
the world, These problems are not so cvi- 
dent perhaps according to the stage of 
development, but they are no less real. 
The interdependence of countries today 

as made it quite impossible for any one 
Country to solve its problems within its 
boundaries and then gaze sympathetically 
across at its struggling neighbour, Inter- 
national Capitalism has placed us all under 
the same master wherever we abide. 

A few years ago sugar enjoyed a great 
boom, as prices on the world market went 
sky high. We can all remember the slogans 


expressed for more sugar production, What 
is the situation today in the sugar industry? 
Is it not true that small farmers find it 
very uneconomical in planting sugar cane? 
Could any government have done anything 
to halt the drop in price of sugar on the 
world market? These are the fundamental 
questions that everyone who thinks of social 
problems should ask themselves. Of course, 
no political careerist or opportunist would 
dare think of such a question. They can 
“solve” every problem by blaming some 
individual, ~ 

It is not the people who administer 
Capitalism who are evil—it is the system 
itself. The pressure going on inside the 
sugar industry for mechanisation simply 
means that the Capitalists who own this 
industry realise the need for lower produc- 
tion costs to maintain their position on the 
market, If we were to do away with 
“private” Capitalism and have state Capital- 
ism, as is suggested by all the “Left Wing 
Groups”, the situation would remain the 
same, There would still be the same pres- 
sure to keep production costs low so as to 
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maintain export markets. Capitalism must 
try to keep costs in check whether on the 
export or home market, whether in a 
public concern or a private one, It is the 
laws of Capitalism that dictate what is to 
be done, and not the politicians who ad- 
minister the system. 

Socialism is common ownership, demo- 
cratic control and distribution of all goods 
in the interest of all humanity. It is 
essentially world wide international and 
cannot be practised in any one country. 
Socialism will involve a fundamental 
Change in the way people live, Money— 
that dead matter which dominates human 
life---will cease to be necessary. The roots 
Of the present society will be completely 
uprooted and people will become truly 
liberated from fear and the many other 
mental tortures that civilised man is forced 
to endure under Capitalism. Only by the 
coming together of all countries with the 
sole objective of providing humanity with 
all its needs can war, that essential feature 
Of Capitalism, be outdated. Mankind now 
has the means of feeding everyone, yet 
because of the restrictions of Capitalism, a 
quarter of the world’s people are hungry 
while food is stored away, or thrown away. 
The present system has outlived its useful- 
ness; it is time we passed on to the next 
stage of human development. 

What is to be done? Socialism can only 


“be established when a majority of the 


workers throughout the world understand 
and desire it. Therefore, Socialist educa- 
tion is the key. This revolution cannot be 
rammed down the throats of the workers. 
The working class of the world must under- 
stand Capitalist society and realise the great 
need for Socialism. This will not be a 
minority movement, but the movement of 
the majority based on a common under- 
standing and purpose. Our lives and happi- 
ness are to an extent determined by poliiical 
action and so anything short of Sociaiism 
will be entirely useless, There are no short 
cuts and those who continually advocate 
such methods are exploiting ignorance to 
their own gratification, and to the frustra- 
tion of those who believe in them, 





ellious teenagers 


A LAWYER'S bonanza in the shape of a Public Enquiry into 
the behaviour of some police oilicers ... a murder trial... 
a Government Minister upsetting the apple-cart by making 
an unusually intelligent observation in connection with the 
Brown Plan. Pope Paul using Orange air-space . . . all this 
against a background of the usual wars, threats of war 
and diplomatic hooliganism was fun for the press. 

But it’s all old-hat as far as the public is concerned: the 
lawyers, the murders, the indiscretions of Ministers, the 


military butchery--simply new names for old stories. A. 


day or two in the headlines and then the news gatherers 
must bestir themselves again in the jungles of capitalism 
lo bring more news to a populace made news conscious by 
their constant nearness to “news” situations. 

Hence, an enterprising newsman “discovers” bored teen- 
agers congregaling around the grounds of the Belfast City 
Hall on Sunday night. His newspaper complete with picture 
und news caption. serves up the story and such is the excite- 
ment of life in these adventurous Sixties, the story catches 
on. More press comments, letters to the editor and, eager 
us the editors, statements from churchmen, 

Controversy! Stalenienis, quotes and the usual line up 
of “for” and “against”, clergymen, especially, cast their 
nels in the murky waters of youthful boredom wisely offer- 
ing “recreational facilities” instead of theological trinkets. 
On the Sunday evening following, then: the bored teenagers 
are joined by more bored teenagers, bored policemen, boring 
churchmen and many who were bored teenagers between 
the two Big Wars, 

If we listen in on Grandfather we'll find his boredom 
momentarily relieved by the mystery of it all. He will tell 
you the modern teenager has everything---not like him 
when he was a youth! fn his time they had to make their 
own amusement! “But now, why they spend millions on 
fancy suits, record players, even motor bikes and ‘old 
bangers’ and still... And they’ve no respect for anything 
and look what the Government’s paying for their fancy 
education.” 

Of course there’s no denying Grandpop’s claims: the 
“modern” teenager gets more of what passes for education 
in capitalism than did his predecessors. He also has more 
money to spend and his “recreational” needs are. to use 
his own terms, “fabulously” well catered for. Yet he is 
shiftless, respectless and very often bored. 

His “behaviour patterns” engage the attention of “ex- 
perts’ whose interests range from those of the churches, 
the police, the social worker and the multiple tailoring and 
recording industries. He is examined and analysed as a 
social phenomenon, he is blessed, blamed, cajoled, threatened 
and exhorted, Generally he is unmoved, bored. 

Bored with what? The simple “truths” of his father; with 
his “education”, his religion, with politics, with work, the 
Law Authority. He is bored with the society that created 
him, 

As far as the average working-class youngster is con- 
cerned he gets from society the measure of “education” 
that the “educationalists” of capitalism consider necessary 
to fit him most ably for the task of producing wealth for 
those who own the factories, distributive outlels, ete. In 
the past, where his father was concerned, the task was a 
relatively simple one; a little reading, writing and simple 
arithmetic were all that was required then of the average 
worker to fit him for the bench, warehouse or the office. 
Today, however, partly Re result of the last “Great” 
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war, when productive techniques underwent vast techno- 
logical change, and partly as the result of the workers 
improved bargaining position in the “trade war” succeeding 
the slaughter, the role of the worker in most industries 
has become more involved and complex. Hence the need 
for better trained school leavers. 

But, while the capitalist state is prepared to invest heavily 
in apprenticeship schoo] years it is not prepared to lose 
sight of its investment ratio. Some methods of selection, 
Eleven-plus or teacher selection, is used to determine the 
investment value of the pupil. The competitive bias is ever 
present, lauded as a virtue and prompted by teacher and 
parent with the promise, the threat, the misery. 

The “failures” usually are left to their rejection and 
degradation; the “success” “rewarded” with increased 
struggle. By and large the average “successful” pupil, in 
the tender years of childhood, is confronted with a working 
week of greater effort and longer hours than his, or her, 
father, 

The old street community games are seldom played now. 
Modern “working class” housing developments bear no 
evidence of goal posts or “wickets” painted on gable walls. 
Such games as Rally-O, Releave-O (to give them their local 
names) and so on, are but by-gone relics of an age when 
the working class were at least allowed the luxury of 
childhood, 

Of course, today, commercial interesis cater to the young- 
Sters “recreational” needs: the transistor radio, the record 
player and all the other paraphenalia of the “with it” youth 

the symbols of affluence, of property consciousness. The 
prelude to the world of “things” where people have separate 
identities only on the work sheet or the Income Tax return. 

Despite the purpose of the present school training system 
however (indeed, contrary to its purpose) the average work- 
ing class youngster gets a better insight into the world he 
lives in than did his father, Again, the improved methods 
of communication, radio, television, etc., contracts time and 
space and exposes the world he lives in to his gaze. 

The contradictions of the world have their effects on the 
forced-growth children: the poverty amidst plenty, the 
organised waste, the homes of the master class and the 
“dwellings” of the workers, the friend-enemy switches of 
“their” country and much more besides, And the “explana- 
tions’, the facile chatter of the politicians, the bewilder- 
ment of clergymen, the double-talk of statesmen, judges. 
businessmen, trade-union leaders, etc. 

This may -be the stuff of eventual political understanding 
vr, as it tragically most often is, a fertile breeding ground 
lor eynicism, hostility and boredom. 

And the promise for the future? As with one voice from 
all the upholders of capitalism: More work, more produc- 
tion, more competition, more failures, more cynicism, more 
boredom, more “things”. 

Unhappy teenagers; a frankenstein of capitalism, necessary 
to its buying, selling, competition, trade, machinations and 
yet containing in its make-up a rejection of capitalism’s 
“more” values--cynical of the very foundations of society 
- capitalist society. 

Well. indeed, may the powers of capitalism be disturbed. 
For the present the rebellious teenager can be dealt with 
by the muscles of authority, the police club, the judge and 
the jailor. If, however, the teenager found direction and 
purpose for his admirable qualities of discontent and rebel- 
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The passing show | 


Political Litter 


Whether it was the warm, sleepy 
atmosphere of that sizzling first Sunday 
in May or just plain lack of real interest, 
it is difficult to say, but the circuses we 
normally expect in Hyde Park were 
notably straggling and lacking in verve. 
The Labour and Co-op _ procession 
doddered on to the green in bits and 
pieces throughout the afternoon, as did 
those of the Young Socialists, Socialist 
Labour League, etc., trying hard to look 
enthusiastic after the nervous strain of 
nace through London’s West End 
traific. Even the Young Tories seemed 
to do better. Their platform sported a 
rather flabby, overfed young man, whose 
worldly knowledge seemed to be in in- 
direct proportion to the size of his girth. 
But at least he was amusing. 

Wandering across the Park from one 
meeting to another, you scuff your feet 
on the abundance of litter on the grass, 
and occasionally bend down to look at 
some of the more interesting pieces. In 
this way, I acquired copies of The News- 
letter (Socialist Labour League), Chal- 
lenge Young Communists) and The 
Rebel Worker (Industrial Workers of 
the World)—a sad and scrappy piece of 
duplicated literature this last one. 

Judging by the comments in their 
papers both the Socialist Labour League 
and the Young Communists are obsessed 
with the war in Vietnam. Both want 
the Vietcong to win—‘“Victory to the 
heroic Vietcong Fighters” screams The 
Newsletter, ignoring the obvious point 
that if heroism is the criterion, then 
both sides have that in plenty. Despite 
fierce opposition to the Labour Govern- 
ment, both Y.C.L. and S.L.L. urge 
workers to use it to get “revolutionary 
demands.” These include: ending the 
eleven-plus, votes at 18, more council 
houses at low rents, making the bosses 
pay for the crisis—not the workers 
(whatever that may mean), smashing the 
Smith regime and arming the African 
workers. And after that lot and plenty 
more besides, Y.C.L. National Organiser 
Peter Carter has the cool nerve to claim 
“We fight to end capitalism.” 

But oh, The Rebel Worker. What 
thrills will it have in store for us in the 
future? This is apparently the first 
English edition, describing itself also as 
“a revolutionary journal” and having 
this sort of gem in its editorial: — 

We have joined the I.W.W. because 
of its beautiful traditions of direct 
action, rank-and-file control, sabotage, 
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humour, spontaneity and unmitigated 
class struggle. 


Well you can take your choice from 
that range of so-called qualities, but 
how anyone can think of the class 
struggle as beautiful is beyond me. It 
is necessary, yes. Something none of us 
Can escape, certainly. But beautiful, 
absolutely not. Nobody who has any 
teal appreciation of capitalism can surely 
think that its relationships are other than 
downright ugly in every sense of the 
word. 


And Other Litter 


Do you remember the productivity 
and exports drive of the 1945 Labour 
Government? And its slogans and bulle- 
tins? “More from each means more for 
all” was one of the lies they told us 
while slapping on a wage freeze, They 
talked glowingly of “redistributing the 
nation’s wealth,” “cutting the national 
cake” and so on, but when they went 
out of office in 1951 that 10 per cent 
of the population still seemed to have 
a pretty strong hold on their 90 per cent 
of. the accumulated wealth, 

And today? Yes, the 10 per cent are 
still there and the present Labour 
Government are, of course, telling the 
same sort of woppers that their pre- 
decessors did. Have you had a copy of 
Upswing yet? It’s their latest effort to 
get you working harder, and is a broad- 
sheet prepared by the Department of 
Economic Affairs. Issue number one 
talks, of course, about the National Plan 
and asks the question: “Will I be better 
off?” Before you can get the chance to 
contradict it back comes the answers: 
“Yes. Year by year. . . There will be 
more to spend all round. If the Prices 
and Incomes Policy is maintained you 
will not only be earning more—the in- 
creases will go further because prices 
will not jump as well.” All on three 
per cent wage increase a year? 

Upswing is noteworthy also for the 
impertinence of its advice to working 
people: “Don‘t accept high prices,” it 
bleats. “Shop around, Give your custom 
to the shop where prices are lowest.” 
No doubt you are very grateful for that 
entirely novel hint. Shows just how use- 
ful Upswing is going to be. Bet you can 
hardly wait for the next issue, 


Let’s Be Friends 


About 12 years ago there was a quite 
prominent and active organisation known 
as “World Friends.” I haven't heard of 


lion he could become an unmanagable danger to capitalism 


and contribute much to its destruction. 


Reprinted from the World Socialist Party of Ireland's 


journal—‘Comment’. 
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it for some time, but it may still be in 
existence. Its officers were pleasant, well- 
meaning and hard-working men and 
women. Its object was to foster peace 
and friendship by means of exchanged 
holidays between people of various 
countries, Probably a great many per- 
sonal friendships were made as a result, 
but as for peace—-there have’ been Ber- 
lin, Lebanon, Suez, Indonesia, Vietnam. 
Indo-Pakistan and, of course, the terri- 
fying Cuban Crisis, all since then, 

This is not to sneer at “World 
Friends”; at least you could say that 
what they were doing was better than 
dropping bombs. But what they never 
grasped was that “peace” is not just an 
absence of actual hostilities and the 
backslapping cordialities of a fortnight’s 
holiday abroad. It implies an absence 
Of competition and the establishment of 
co-operation at all times between people 
everywhere, That is why peace can 
never be a reality while capitalism is 
with us, 

But people are slow to learn, as you 
might have thought if you saw a report 
in The Guardian of April 18th. This 
tells us that there is now an organisa- 
tion called “Art for World Friendship” 
which arranges an exchange of paintings 
by children from all parts of the globe. 
There are between 15,000 and 20,000 
contributors to the scheme, and the 
parent body ~- Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom--stipu- 
late that no pictures shall have violence 
or war for their theme. Laudible. you 
may say, as far as it goes, And there’s 
the rub. After all, children just like 
everyone clse are not characteristically 
warlike, but modern society certainly 
is, and it is this which will impinge on 
their minds increasingly as they grow 
up. 
The Women’s League is really trying 
a form of escapism in getting the child- 
ren to ignore the fact that war and 
violence do exist in great measure, and 
there is not one scrap of evidence that 
such efforts will have any lasting effect 
in securing peace for these kids. On 
the contrary, there could well be a. 
dangerous disillusionment later on when 
their failure becomes evident. Let us 
Suggest to the Women's League and 
others that they could do a far greater 
service to children and everyone else if 
they put their own house in order first 
and learned just what peace is, and the 
Socialist way to get it. 


Gaspers 


“Part of the pressure for more expendi 
lure On education has a. basically com 
mercial mainspring.” (Lena Jeger. MP. 
Guardian, 15.4.66) 

“Next to banishing two-wheelers, uni- 
versal wearing of safety belts would make 
a bigger dent in road casualties than any- 
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The tragic 
comedians 


The British Communist Party: Its 
Origins and Development until 1929 
by Dr. L. J. Macfarlane 
Macgibbon & Kee, 63s. 


In his book Dr. L. J. Macfarlane 
painstakingly traces the formation of 
the Communist Party of Great Britain, 
in all its muddled and conflicting re- 
formism, syndicalism, and anti-parlia- 
mentarianism in 1920, through _ its 
chequered career of alternately support- 
ing and opposing the Labour Party, 
sometimes both supporting it and oppos- 
ing it at the same time, with its playing 
at armed revolt, splitting the trade 
unions, marching the unemployed up 
and down, fancying itself leading the 
1926 General Strike on to revolution 
down to 1929 when “the Party was in 
a bad state, its membership was falling 
away and those who remained were 


engaged in bitter dissension and dispute.” . 


The CPGB started as a mixture of 
antagonistic elements; the resolution to 
seek affiliation to the Labour Party was 
carried by only 100 votes to 85, and the 
minority believed that they would have 
won if some of their supporters had not 
kept away from the founding congress. 
It has remained divided ever since, united 
Only in one thing, the pathetic belief 
that victory for Socialism had been 
achieved in Russia. 

Sometimes one faction gained the 
leadership and sometimes another. So 
its opposition to Labour Party candi- 
dates at Parliamentary elections in 1921 
was followed in 1922 by a call to the 
workers to vote Labour. This was con- 
tinued in 1924 but in 1929, when they 
coined the phrase “the third capitalist 
party” the Communists were telling the 
workers to vote for Labour Party can- 
didates in some constituencies but else- 
where to abstain from voting. 

The author, who describes himself as 
“sympathetic to the aims of the Com- 
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thing else. It would probably bring a 15 
per cent reduction, with a cash value to 
the community of some £25 millions a 
year.” (John Davy. Observer, 17.4.66.) 


“Our movement is symbolised by the 
bomb-thrower, the deserter, the delinquent, 
the hitch-hiker, the mad lover, the school 
drop-out, the wildcat striker, the rioter and 
the saboteur .. .” (The Rebel Worker, May 
Day, 1966) 


“Sleep less, cat less, work more—is the 
formula of Premier Forbes Burnham for 
Guyana, independent from May 26th.” 
(Financial Times. 10.5.66) 

E.T.C. 
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munist Party,” admits that “there was 
little enough to show for nearly 10 
years of devoted work by thousands of 
Ordinary party members,” and he can 
claim for the Communist Party nothing 
more than that “for all its faults” it 
had “helped to keep alive a spirit of 
resistance to the meek acceptance of 
hardship and poverty as economic facts 
of life.’ He should have remembered 
also the thousands of workers who, 
having been caught up by the emotional 
prospect of an impossible “revolution 
round the corner,” ended in apathy and 
cynicism after experience of Communist 
Party political trickery and deception. 

The chief value of this book is that 
it brings together in chronological order 
a mass of detailed information, with 
Feferences to sources, which will be use- 
ful to anyone wanting to follow up 
particular developments, but beyond that 
there is little to commend it, The major 
fault is the author's uncritical acceptance 
of grandiloquent claims made by the 
Communist Party and others without 
any attempt to examine them against 
the evidence. A case in point is the 
myth about the Jolly George and the 
campaign to stop the British Govern- 
ment intervening against Russia in the 
Polish-Russian war, 

Dr. Macfarlane reports anti-war 
demonstrations, the formation of a 
Council of Action, the calling of a 24- 
hour strike in which “it was claimed 
that thousands of South Wales miners 
answered the call” and that the dockers 
of East London “refused to load the 
Jolly George with munitions.” 

He concludes: “It now appeared that 
all these efforts had been effective— 
direct action to save the revolution had 
been taken at last”. 

In fact it all had no perceptible effect 
on the actions and policy of the British 
Government, and this was admitted by 
the Communists in their journal, The 
Communist (7 October 1920): 


Frankly, the National Council of 
Action has failed, and its failure is all 
the more disappointing when one re- 
members the unanimity and enthusiasm 
of the great Central Hall conference 
held at the beginning of August last. It 
was formed to prevent the supplies and 
munitions being sent in support of the 
altack on Soviet Russia, which it is quite 
Obviously not doing. Somehow and from 
somewhere in this country, those supplies 
are being sent—a Moscow report alleges 
that England has sent seven steamers of 
munitions, three tanks and twelve small 
steamers with provisions in aid of Poland 
and that these have been unloaded at 
Danzig. 


Dr. Macfarlane is uncritical in his ap- 
proach because he obviously has no clear 
idea of what is the nature of the prob- 
lem of replacing the capitalist social 
system by Socialism. To him “we are 
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all Socialists”: Marxist and anti-Marxist, 
Labour Party, ILP, the defunct National 
Guilds movement, the Unemployed 
Workers Committee Movement of the 
Nineteen twenties; etc., etc. The fact that 
these bodies were fighting each other 
most of the time and that most of their 
aims were no more revolutionary than 
those of the present Labour Party passes 
him by. 

He is able to report without comment 
that “as a revolutionary socialist party 
the British Socialist Party welcomed the 
February Revolution of 1917 in Russia” 
and that the Leeds Convention in 1917, 
with “rousing speeches from Phillip 
Snowden and Ramsay MacDonald” was 
“amazingly successful”—what exactly 
did it succeed in achieving? 

He tells us that Tom Quelch \went 
away from the Convention convinced 
that “the hour of the Social Revolution 
is close up on us”—why no criticism of 
that piece of silliness, or of Lenin’s 
statement in March 1919 that “The vic- 
tory of the proletarian revolution all 
over the world is assured”? 

What was going on in those years was 
that the Communist Party of Great 
Britain, lacking any real understanding 
either of the strength of British and 
American capitalism and the capitalist 
outlook of the majority of workers, was 
dreaming of a non-existent Socialist vic- 
tory in Russia, while Lenin and others 
in Russia were dreaming of a non- 
existent revolutionary working class in 
Britain, America, France, Germany and 
elsewhere about to come to the aid of 
the Bolsheviks. 

Dr. Macfarlane has some surprising 
omissions, He does not tell us about the 
curious attitude and internal conflicts 
of the Communist Party, torn between 
its nominal acceptance of Marx’s “Reli- 
gion is the opium of the People” and the 
desire to get the votes of the workers 
who had a religious outlook. He briefly 
mentions Francis Meynell, who was 
editor of the Communist, but not that 
he was a Catholic! 

Another omission is that he is able 
to describe the breakaway of the Socia- 
list Labour Party from the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation in 1903 but he does 
not mention the breakaway of the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain in 1904. 
Perhaps this is not surprising. Had he 
thought fit to state the position of the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain he would 
have had to justify his extraordinary 
statement: “Was it surprising that 
Marxists and socialists everywhere should 
(urn to the leaders of the revolution for 
inspiration and guidance?” 

He tells us on the same page that “to 
socialists everywhere the Russian Revo- 
lution of October 1917, came as a reve- 
lation”. 

The reader of the book will look in 
vain to find out what it was that was 
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revealed except confirmation of what 
Socialists knew already, the impossibility 
of Socialism without Socialists, and of 
imposing Socialism from above. 

H. 


Marx v Lenin 


The Real World of Democracy 
by C. B. Macpherson 
Oxford University Press, 12s, 6d. 


This book by C. B. Macpherson, 
author of the materialist study of 16th 
and 17th century English philosophers 
The Political Theory of Possessive In- 
dividualism, is a collection of lectures 
given over Canadian radio in 1965. 

Macpherson , argues that the liberal 
theory of democracy (competing poli- 
tical parties) is not the only valid one. 
In the “communist” and underdeveloped 
countries equally valid theories have 
been evolved. For them democracy 
means what it used to mean—rule by 
and for the poor. He correctly points 
out that Marx held that the working 
class would organise to get state power 
and then use it democratically to dis- 
possess the owners of the means of pro- 
duction and set up Socialism, He notices 
too that Lenin departs from Marx in 
his theory of the vanguard party acting 
and ruling on behalf of the working 
class—but agrees with Lenin. What Marx 
overlooked, he suggests, was the ques- 
tion, “How can the debasing society be 
changed by those who have themselves 
been debased by it?” Macpherson says 
it can’t: 

In a revolutionary period, therefore, 
when a Substantial part of the society 
senses uneasily that it is dehumanised 
but does not know quite how, or when 
it is so dehumanised that only a few of 
the people at most can be expected to 
see that they are dehumanised, there is 
no use relying on the free votes of 
everybody to bring about a fully human 
society. If it is not done by a vanguard 
it will not be done at all. 


This was precisely the position of the 
pre-Marxian revolutionaries of Europe 
like Blanqui and the anarchists. They 
held that only a conscious minority 
could overthrow the ruling class. Maix 
emphatically rejected this idea. As he 
and Engels wrote as early as 1848 in 
the Communist Manifesto, the working 
class movement “is the self-conscious, 
independent movement of the immense 
majority, in the interest of the immense 
majority.” Marx argued that men change 
themselves in changing society; man and 
society change together. The Socialist 
Party of Great Britain still insists that 
the socialist revolution can only be 
democratic and that minority action 
cannot lead to Socialism. Macpherson 


disagrees and takes the rulers in Russia 
at their word, that they represent the 
working class and are not a new ruling 
and privileged class, 

This is the great weakness of these 
lectures. When it comes to demolishing 
the philosophical justifications of capital- 
ism current in the West, Macpherson is 
excellent. He shows how capitalism 
necessarily involves the exploitation of 
those who work by those who own the 
means of labour, He exposes the myth 
of “scarcity in relation to unlimited 
desires’ by which social inequality and 
privilege is justified: 

We have been, or rather can be, 
liberated from the dilemma of scarcity 
by the new productivity of which we 
dispose in prospect. We can see now 
that men are not by nature infinitely 
desirous creatures, but were only made 
so by the market society, which com- 
pelled men to seek even greater power 
in order to maintain even a modest level 
of satisfactions .. . 

An overmastering consciousness of 
scarcity had to be created in order to 
justify the capitalist society and to give 
it its driving force. An all-pervasive 
awareness of scarcity was needed both to 
justify the operations of those who came 
out on top and to motivate those who 
stayed below and had to be made to 
work harder than they had worked 
before. 


He speaks of the prospect of a “society 
of abundance” replacing “an economy 
of scarcity.” 

However he states categorically that 
the social system in Russia and other 


New pamphlet on 


RACISM 


A new Socialist Party pamphlet, en- 
titled The Problem of Racism, is 
published this month. The previous 
pamphlet on this subject The Racial 
Problem, published in 1947 has been 
out of print for some time. The 
Problem of Racism is not just a re- 
vision it is a completely new pamph- 
let. In 1947 it was the Jewish Question 
that was prominent. Today it is the 
Colour Question. This change is taken 
into account in the new pamphlet 
which examines the colour question 
in Britain, America, South Africa 
and Rhodesia. There are chapters 
too on the scientific theory of race, 
the historical origins of racist theories 
and on African nationalism. 


There is an unfortunate error. The 
reference on page 41 to Guyana 
should, of course, be to Guinea. 


Pamphlet obtainable from Socialist 
Party (Dept. SR), 52 Clapham High 
St., London, SW4, Price 1/6. 
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one-party states are not 


societies : 


exploiting 


They do not diminish any man’s satis- 
faction by a compulsive transfer of part 
of his powers to others for the benefit 
of others, 


Don’t they? Jn these states a privileged 
minority does monopolise access to the 
means of labour so that the majority 
can only use them at the price, as it 
were, of handing over a part of ‘what 
they make to this privileged minority— 
which has evolved from the very van- 
guards which took power (or claimed 
to take power) to introduce a classless 
society, The lesson is that on this point 
Marx was more perceptive than Lenin. 

A.L.B. 


Who are the 
Marxists ? 


A Socialist Review 
International Socialism, 18s, 


This book is a collection of articles 
from a now defunct journal. Socialist 
Review. Its former followers are now 
grouped around another journal, /nter- 
national Socialism. It is one of the many 
trotskyist offshoots which claim to be 
Marxist, yet which depart radically 
from Marx’s basic ideas on many points. 

Marx argued that only the working 
class can free itself from wage-slavery. 
By working class he understood all those 
who, having no property, had to sell 
their working abilities for a wage in 
order to live. Today this class, com- 
posed of managers, clerks, factory 
workers, labourers and so on, run society 
from top to bottom. The Socialist Party 
of Great Britain, with Marx, holds that 
only they, acting as a united class. can 
be the agent of the social change from 
capitalism to socialism. IS sees the agent 
as only a section of this class, those who 
work in the factories, mines, railways 
and docks. In fact. it would be no 
exaggeration to say that they idealise 
this section of the working class. Seeing 
that most of the members of groups 
like IS are not themselves workers in 
these sorts of jobs their attitude verges 
On the condescending, of doing some- 
thing for the poor, down-trodden 
workers. This attitude is a left-over 
from their Leninist past. Lenin, in con- 
tradiction to Marx, held that the 
workers were incapable of becoming 
socialists by themselves; they had to be 
introduced to socialist ideas by an en- 
lightened vanguard. This vanguard 
would lead them against capitalism. 

The IS group, like similar groups, has 
a reform programme which they call a 
“transitional programme.” This is a 





programme designed to create a socialist 
understanding and to be realised as a 
transitional stage to Socialism. When 
these reforms are examined, for example, 
nationalisation of banks, national plan- 
ning, State monopoly of foreign trade, 
it becomes clear that IS is saying that 
State capitalism is a necessary stage to 
Socialism, More than this, in fact, many 
of their members including some writers 
in this book clearly don’t understand 
the difference between State Capitalism 
and Socialism; they reafly believe that 
nationalisation is Sociaism and_ that 
wages, buying and selling, money, etc., 
will exist in Socialism. In their day-to- 
day propaganda the emphasis is on State 
capitalism rather, than Socialism as the 
solution to workers’ problems, The 
Socialist Par Great Britain holds 
that capitalism has outlived its useful- 
ness and that Socialism is possible as 
soon as the workers want it; there is no 
need for any State capitalist stage. 
Finally, there is the inevitable 
r-r-revolutionary romanticism. the 
dreaming of mass strikes and street 
battles (read Cliff on the Belgian General 
Strike of 1960). This leads IS to dismiss 
with contempt the historically-evolved 
means to freedom—the vote. 
election times we witness the spectacle 
of people who dismiss the vote as “a 
scrap of paper” and Parliament as a 
“gas house” eagerly working for, and 
urging workers to vote for, one of the 
major capitalist parties in this country. 
This devotion to the Labour Party is 
maintained even when, as in Hampstead 
at the last election, they were faced with 
a socialist candidate. Not understanding 
the significance uf the vote they use it, 
and urge others to use it, to give poli- 
tical power to the owning class, Are 
they really Marxists? ALB. 


What is the left ? 


The Left in Europe since 1789 
by David Caute 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 12s. 64. 


The Socialist Party of Great Britain, 
although it has Left ancestors, is not a 
party of the Left. We have always re- 
fused this title partly because it is a 
term which categorises the parties of 
capitalism and partly because of its 
ambiguity. Caute defines Left in terms 
of “popular sovereignty,” political and 
economic. He himself is a man of the 
Left and would probably regard him- 
self as a sympathiser of Marxism. He 
1s also, however, one of those who 
denounce as dogmatic those who point 
out how people like him distort Marx. 

Caute’s distortions aren't ~~ even 
Original: smashing the bourgeois state, 
progressive pauperisation, nationalisation, 
etc. We are told that Marx “argued that 


But at 


Socialist pamphlets 


The Case for Socialism ] 


50th Anniversary Issue of 
the Socialist Standard 


Art, Labour and Socialism 
Questions of Today 


Is Labour Government 
the Way to Socialism? 


Nationalisation or Socialism 


Communist Manifesto 
and the last Hundred Years 


Principles and Policy 
Socialist Party and War 
Socialist Comment 


The Problem of Racism 
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SOCIAL PRODUCTION: INDIVIDUAL 
- APPROPRIATION 


In the days of handicraft and petty 
industry, production was individual. The 
worker owned individually the tools with 
which he worked, as they were small and 
primitive and easily made or purchased, 
and, as a consequence, he owned his pro- 
duct, The Capitalist system which arose 
out of handicraft, concentrated the 
scattered and feeble means of production 
and intensified them, first by co-operation 
and division of labour in the workshop 
and finally by machinery, But “the bour- 


_gcosie . . . could not transform these puny 


means of production into mighty produc- 
tive forces without transforming them, at 
the same time, from means of production 
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economic systems, feudal, capitalist, 
state socialist, communist, succeeded one 
another in logical succession.” Where 
did State Socialism come from, Mr. 
Caute? 

The labour theory of value is a moral 

theory according to which 

Commodities have objective values 
dependent on the amount of labour em- 
hodied in them. Yet market prices arc 
invariably higher. The difference, “sur- 
plus value,” is pocketed by the capitalist 
or middleman and in this way the 
worker is exploited. 

This distortion was too crude even 
for A. J. P. Taylor, an old hand in this 
game (New Statesman, March 4th). 

All this suggests that Caute might 
really believe that, as the text in fact 
reads. the 1891 Erfurt Programme of 
the Social Democratic Party of Ger- 
many was written by Marx—eight years 
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of the individual into social means of 
production only workable by a collectivity 
of men” (F. Engel’s Socialism, Utopian and 
Scientific). 

Nevertheless, although in this way the 
productive process was changed, the old 
individual mode of appropriating the pro- 
ducts, adapted to handicraft, still remained 
intact—while production became socialised, 
ownership of the means of production and 
the product continued individual. This is 
the germ of all the anomalies of present- 
day society, which, instead of enabling the 
utilisation of all the forces of production 


to their utmost capacity, enforces their. 


limited use and frequent stoppage. There 
exists an antagonism between the forces of 
production and the conditions of production. 

(From the Socialist Standard, June, 1916) 


- een 


after his death! Such is the shoddy 
workmanship found in a book by a man 
currently billed as a brilliant young 
academic, 

Caute’s twists and turns to include 
the so-called Communists in his cate- 
gory of Left rival those of the agents 
of Russian State capitalism themselves. 
He records their totalitarianism and 
authoritarianism, their cult of leader- 
Ship and the forced labour camps and 
anti-semitism of Russia. Yet still, for 
Caute, they rank as Left, even extreme 
Left. The attitude of “the Left” to 
Russia suggests that perhaps hypocrisy 
might be a better yardstick than popular 
sovereignty, 

As a history trying to cover over 250 
years in as many pages this book is 
inevitably superficial, but the many 


illustrations are interesting. 
A.L.B. 
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Was Marx wrong about class? 


Classes in Modern Society by 'T. B, Bottomore is a revised 
edition of a book which first came out in 1955, It is a book 
which discusses Marx’s theories in a scientific manner and 
so is worthy of serious consideration, By and large Bottomore 
gives an acceptable outline of Marx's views, though there 
are a number of points that we would challenge (as on the 
questions of violent insurrection, everworscning crises, and 
State ownership as the negation, rather than as a form, of 
private ownership). 

Stratification, or as Bottomore puts it, “the division of 
society into classes or strata, which are ranged in a hierarchy 
of wealth, prestige and power,” has been a feature of most 
human societies including modern society. Many theories 
have been put forward to explain this phenomenon and it is 
no exaggeration to say that discussion has centred round the 
theories of Scientific Socialism on the question, For Socialists 
were the first to put forward a theory of class. This theory is 
a part of historical materialism, the general Socialist theory 
of history and society. Stratification is explained in terms of 
property and technology. A thing is the private property of 
an individual or group if that individual or that group has 
a right in fact against the otier members of the society to 
use the thing owned. 

Thus a “class” is made up of people who are in the same 
position with regard to the ownership and use of the means 
of wealth-production, The other aspects of stratification -- 
prestige and power are determined by this property aspect. 
Conflict between the class which monopolises access to the 
means of wealth-production and the excluded class is inherent 
in all class societies. From this it follows that a classless 
society is one in which there is no private property so that 
all are in the same position with regard to the means of 
wealth-production. The socialist theory does not say that the 
prestige and power aspects of class have no influence on 
historical development, They do, but this influence cannot 
be explained without reference to the property aspects and 
in the long run cannot overcome the changes demanded by 
the development of technology. 

The socialist theory is not the only theory of class. Other 
thecries have prestige or power as the determinant of class. 
The dominant school in modern sociology explains class in 
terms of prestige and style of life. This too is the popular 
usage of such terms as: working class, middle class and upper 
class. In the socialist theory the working class is made up 
of all those who have to get a living selling their ability to 
work, In the sociologists’ theory the working class is made 
to be explained without reference to the property aspect and 
enjoy themselves in certain ways. These different uses lead 
to endless confusion. 

Thus Bottomore, although ut one+pvini he admits that 
strictly speaking many of the “middle class” are members of 
the working class by Marx’s definition, somewhat incon- 
Sistently supports the view that the socialist theory has been 
invalidated by the emergence of ‘a new middle class’ made 
up of “office workers, supervisors, managers, technicians, 
scientists, and many of those who are employed in providing 
services of one kind of another.” Socialists would not deny 
that workers in these jobs may have a different style of life 
from those who work in factories, docks and mines. They 
would merely deny that this is in any way a valid or relevant 
criticism of their theory of class. 

According to the style-of-life theory of class there is no 
hecessaty conflict of interest between the various classes; 
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modern society is not stratified horizontally into antagonistic + 
classes but into a hierarchy of non-conflicting classes. 

Other theories of class emphasize the power aspect and sec 
classes delineated in terms of those who give the orders and 
those who carry them out. This theory is more familiar to 
Socialists as it has traditionally been that of the Anarchists. 
Like the socialist theory this poses a necessary conflict between 
the two classes that make up society, It can be said to be 
indaequate as it puts the cart before the horse: the power 
to give orders is a product of economic domination while 
the necessity to obey orders is a product of economic sub- 
jection. But, asks Bottomore, if this is so how can the class 
society of Russia be explained where the ruling class is 
economically privileged through its political domination? 
This, he claims, cannot be “comprehended by the Marxist 
theory in its most rigorous form.” Here Bottomore does 
raise an interesting point, which illustrates one aspect of the 
particular development of capitalism in Russia. 

It is often claimed that the socialist theory of the growth 
of class conflict Icading to the creation of a classless society 
has been proved wrong. Can this be said to be so? 

Socialists concede right away that on ene point at least 
Marx was wrong: on the question of the timing. Bottomore 
himself uses this argument in a passage which incidentally 
makes it quite clear that he sees the idea of a violent insurrec- 
lion against capitalist rule as central to Marx’s theory: 


The rise of the working class in modern societies has been 
a more protracted affair than Marx supposed, and it has only 
rarely approached the state of decisive struggle with the 
bourgeoisie which he expected. In the future a similar gradual 
development appears most likely. but the end may: still be 
Marx’s ideal society, a classless society. 


It can be argued that Marx expected the overthrow of 
capitalist rule to be violent but in any case this was not 
central to his theory. Bottomore himse!{ quotes passages from 
Marx on the possibility of the workers getting power by the 
vote rather than by insurrection. This idea was developed 
by later socialist thinkers as Engels in his 1895 Jntroduction 
(o The Classes Struggles in France, Kautsky in The Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat, Lucien Laurat in Marxism and 
Democracy and by the Socialist Party. If ihis passage were 
just a rejection of violent insurrection Socialists could not 
object to it. But it is more than this as it assumes that a class- 
less sociely is already evolving out of capitalism. Which is an 
altogether different proposition from that which the Socialist 
Party accepts: that it is the necessary preconditions of a 
classless society (rather than a classless society itself) that 
are gradually evolving today, 

The evolution of the working class has been and still is in 
the direction Marx expected, In the socialist theory the work- 
ing class is to grow in numbers. in organisation and in 
understanding, 

On the first point there can be no argument. The number 
of those forced to get a living by selling their ability to work 
has increased both absolutely and relatively aid this process 
is still going on as professional people and peasants join the 
ranks of those working for a wage or salary. 

Effective democracy is not just a political matter, It is a 
social condition expressing a certain stage in the development 
of the working class, For democracy especially the vote and 
the free expression of idezs~ is a form of organised wy orking 
class pressure on the owning class. Before its advent the 
only means of pressure was unorganized violence, rioting and 





) 


looting. The vote and the determination to keep it is a means 
of organising this pressure. Democracy also allows for the 
further organisation of the working class, When Marx wrote, 
jobs like politicians, managers and administrators were all 
filled from the ranks of the wealthy. Now from local council- 
lors and J.P.’s to Cabinet Ministers and even Governor- 
Generals such jobs are done by people from the working 
class, In politics again workers are no longer prepared to 
follow a wealthy man just because he is wealthy. These are 


significant changes showing a growth in working class com- ° 


petence, To appreciate their extent we need only compare the 
modern working class in Britain with what it was a hundred 
years ago or with the illiterate mass it still is in some parts of 
the world, 

The trade unions too are an expression of working class’ 
Organisation, These have grown from isolated and weak 
locai unions into influential and permanent national unions. 
This process is still going on as sections of the working class 
which were never organised on a large scale before now begin 
to do so. 

It is no exaggeration to claim that today the working class 
run society from top to bottom. There is no job which they 
cannot, and do not, do. Socialists then are justified in con- 
cluding that with regard to organisation too the trend has 
been in the expected direction: towards a working class 
capable of running social affairs without the help of the 
wealthy. 


LONDON OUTDOOR MEETINGS 
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In the field of ideas there have been changes too. Botto- 
more refers to the criticism of the socialist theory as it ignored 
nationalism—‘“the social bond of nationality has proved 
more effective in creating a community than has that of 
class”. This may well be true but nationalist ideas are not 
as strong or as crude as they once were. To rally workers 

ehind them the owners have to do more than beat the drum 

and wave the flag; they have to produce arguments about 
humanity, justice, freedom and peace. Degrading religious 
ideas about the necessity of submission are also declining. 
On the other hand vague internationalist, egalitarian and 
humanist ideas are more widespread. Arguments about 
poverty such as were current in the past—“survival of the 
fittest,” “over-breeding”—are just not acceptable today. 

Here again Socialists are justified in seeing in this decline 
in crude nationalist and religious ideas and in theories openly 
defending inequality and poverty a step in the direction of the 
evolution of socialist understanding, 

We are not claiming that these processes described by 
Bottomore as “the rise of the working class,” are automatic 
Or go on without resistance. This is by no means the case. 
Their motive force is in fact the struggle of the working 
class which Socialisis expect will develop into a conscious 
struggle for Socialism—and we can see in the world as it is 
today trends towards the development of this movement of 
the immense majority for a self-administering world 
community, 

A.L.B. 
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Hyde Park, 3 and 6 pm 
East Street, Walworth, noon 


Mondays 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 1-2 pm 


Wednesdays 
Villiers Street (by Charing Cross Tube 
Station), 8 pm 


Thursdays 
Tower Hill, 12.30-2 pm 


Saturdays 
Hyde Park, 7.30 pm 
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Saturdays 
Royal Exchange Square, 3 pm 


Sundays 
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» 9th THE FORCE THEORY 
16th THEORY OF VALUE 
23rd CAPITAL & SURPLUS 
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Monday, 6th June, 8 pm 

THE HISTORY OF THE COMMUNIS? 
PARTY 

Speaker: K. Knight 


Monday, 20th June, 8 pm 
COMMUNIST PARTY TODAY 
Speaker: A. Fahy 


HACKNEY 
Trades Hall, Valette Street (facing Hackney 
Empire), Wednesdays, 8.30 pm 


June 8th 
LONDON LIFE & LABOUR 
Speaker: V. Phillips 


June 25th 
INDONESIA 
Speaker: J. Carter 


Paul Derrick from “Demintry” Society for 
Democratic Integration in Industry will 
discuss with Kensington Branch on Friday, 
June 3rd, at Conway Hall, Red Lion Square 
(Artists Room), 8 pm. Everyone invited. 


KIDDERMINSTER 

Station Inn Farfield, Comberton Road 
Wednesday, 8th June, 8 pm 
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SPGB Groups 


BIRMINGHAM Thursdays 7.30 pm, “Plough 
& Harrow’’, Jamaica Row, (Discussions 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays in month), Correspon- 
dence: H. J. Grew, Flat 1, 37 Woodfield 
Road, Kings Heath, Birmingham 14. 


BLOOMSBURY Ist and 3rd Thursdays in 
month (7th and 21st July), Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, WCI. Correspondence: 
SPGB at above address. (No meetings in 
August). 


CAMBERWELL Mondays 8.30 pm, 52 Clap- 
ham High Street, SW4, Correspondence : 
H. Baldwin, 26 Trelawn Road, SW2. 


DARTFORD Ist and 3rd Fridays in month 
8 pm, Ist July at 7 Cyril Road, Bexley- 
heath and 15th July at 32 Ickelton Road, 
Mottingham, SE9,. Correspondence: W. G. 
Catt at above latter address, 


GLASGOW, Every Monday 8 pm, 163a 
Berkeley Street. Correspondence A. Donnelly, 
50 Doncaster Street, Glasgow, NW. 


HACKNEY 2nd & 4th Wednesdays in month 
8 pm, Hackney Trades Hall, Valette St. 
(off Mare St.), E9. Correspondence: S. Beck, 
28 Petherton Road, NS. 


HARINGEY (formerly Wood Green and 
Hornsey) Fridays 8 pm, Wood Green Civic 
Centre, Wood Green Rd., N22. Correspon- 
dence: E. L. McKone, 17 Dorset Road, N22, 


KENSINGTON Fridays 8 pm, 55 Meadvale 
Road, Ealing, WS. (temporarily), Correspon- 
dence: R, Cain, 35 Waltham Road, Southall, 
Middlesex. 


LEWISHAM Mondays 8 pm, Co-op Hall 
(Room 1). Davenport Road, Rushey Green, 
Catford, SE6. Correspondence: SPGB, Co-op 
Hall, Davenport Road, SE6. 


SPGB Branches 


BRIGHTON 3rd Friday in month, 18 
Nicholas Road. Enquiries: B. Nelson, above 
address, 


BROMLEY For further information contact 
een: Phone Farnborough (Kent) 


HAMPSTEAD Enquiries: D. Gluck, 201 
Adelaide Road, NW3. 


KIDDERMINSTER Enquiries: J. Amos, 31 
Sion Hill, Broadwater, 2nd Wednesday in 


month, Station Inn Farfield, Comberton 
Road, 8 pm. 


KINGSTON Enquiries: The Secretary, () 
Farm Road, Esher. 


For information 


BRISTOL Enquiries: J. Flowers, 6 Back- 


fields (Upper York Street), Bristol 2. ° Tel. 
24680. 


EARLS COURT & DISTRICT L. Cox, 13 
Shelly House, Churchill Gdns., SWI. Tel, 
VIC 0427, 


WSPI Branches 


BELFAST Tuesdays 8 pm, 5 Granville 
Buildings, 53 High Street,- Belfast 1. 


CENTRAL Details from Secretary, 24 
Newington Avenue, Belfast 15. 


MID HERTS Regular meetings every 
Monday in the St. Albans, Stevenage ang 
Welwyn Garden City areas (see page 112 for 
details), Correspondence: Joyce Knight, 30 
Broom Close, Hatfield, Hertts. Tel.: Hatfield 
4802. 


PADDINGTON & MARYLEBONE Wedncs- 
day 8.30 pm, Royal Oak, York Street, WI 
(near Marylebone Rd.). Correspondence : 
SPGB, 76 Ladbroke Grove, WII" 


SOUTH EAST ESSEX Ist and 3rd Thursdays 
(7th and 2Ist July) Co-op Hall, Vange, 8 
pm. Correspondence D. V. Ford, 46 Welling- 
ton Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


SWANSEA Alternate Mondays (4th and 
18th July) 8 pm, Old Red Cow, High St., 
Swansea, Correspondence: to Frances 
Ambridge, Mareng, Brintwood, Llangyfelach, 
Swansea, 


WEST HAM 2nd and 4th Thursday (14th 
and 28th July) in month, 8 pm, Salisbury 
Road Schools, Manor Park, E12 (Discussions 
from 9 pm), Correspondence: D. Deutz, 117 
Pettit's Lane, Romford, Essex. : 


WEST LONDON Fridays 8 pm, Westcott 
Lodge, Lower Mall, Hammersmith (facing 
river few minutes from Broadway). Corres- 
pondence: E, Warnecke, 158 Whitton Avenue 
East, Greenford, Middx, 


WOOLWICH 2nd and 4th Fridays (8th and 
22nd July) in month, 7.30 pm, Town Social 
Club, Mason’s Hill, SEI8. (Discussions at 
8 pm.) Correspondence: H. C. Ramsay, 9 
Milne Gardens, Fltham, SE9. 


MANCHESTER Meets last Friday in month 
at 7.30 pm, The International Centre, George 
Street. Enquiries: A. Atkinson, 4 St. Martins 
Road, Ashton on Mersey, Sale, Nr. 
Manchester. Tel, PYR 2404, 


OXFORD Regular mectings monthly, con- 
tact A. Robertson, 52 Henley St., Oxford. 
Tel. 47302. 


SUNDERLAND Fnrauiries P, Toomey, 9 
Gillingham Road, Grindon Estate, Sunder- 
land, Co. Durham. 


SOUTHEND Regular meetings 2nd and -4th 
Thursdays in month (9th and 23rd June) 
7.30 pm. Enquiries: H. G. Cottis, 19 Kings- 
wood Chase, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


EXETER Enquiries: J. FE. Forse, 16a | ittle- 
way, Dunsford Hill. Tel. 54367, 


MITCHAM & DISTRICT Enquiries: T. Lord, 
288 Church Road, Mitcham, 


OLDHAM Wednesdays 7,30 pm, 35 Man- 
chester Street. Enquiries: R. Lees at above 
address. Tel. MAI 5165, 


DUBLIN — Enquiries: Secretary, 5 Seville 
Terrace, North Strand, Dublin 1. 


a 


Visitors are cordially invited to every meeting 
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SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN 


OBJECT 


The establishment of a system of society based 
upon the common ownership and democratic con- 
trol of the means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the interest of 
the whole community, 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 
The SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN holds: 


1] That Society as at present constituted is based 
upon the ownership of the means of living (i.e., 
land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capitalist or 
master class, and the consequent enslavement of 
the working class by whose labour alone wealth is 


produced, : 


2] That in society, therefore, there is an anta- 
gonism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
Struggle, between those who possess but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not possess. 


3] That this antagonism can be abolished only by 
the emancipation of the Working class from the 
domination of the master class, by the conversion 
into the common property of society of the means 
of production and distribution, and their demo- 
cratic control by the whole people. 


4] That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve its freedom 
the emancipation of the working class will involve 
the emancipation of all mankind without distinc- 
tion of race or sex. 


5] That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working class itself, 


6] That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken’ from the workers, the working 
class must organise consciously and politically for 
the conquest of the powers of government, national 
and local, in order that this machinery, including 
these forces, may be converted from an instrument 
of oppression into the agent of emancipation and 
the overthrow of privilege, aristocratic and 
plutocratic, 


7] That as all political parties are but the e\pres 
Sion of class interests, and as the interest of the 
working class is diametrically opposed to the 
interests of all sections of the master class, the 
party seeking working-class emancipation must be 
hostile to every other party. 


8] The SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action determined 
to wage war against all other political parties, 
whether alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and, 
calls upon the members of the working class of 
this country to muster under its banner to the end 
that a speedy termination may be wrought to the 
system which deprives them of the fruits of their 
labour, and that poverty may give place to com- 
fort, privilege to equality, and slavery to freedom. 


Those agreeing with the above principles and desire enrolment 
in the Party should apply for membership form to secretary 
of nearest branch or at Head Office. 
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SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


The EXECUTIVE COMMITTEF meets every 
Tuesday at the spGp Head Office, 52, Clapham 
High Street, London. $.W.4, at 7.30 p.m. 


Orders for LITERATURE should be sent to the 
Literature Department. sPGB, at the above 
address, 


CORRESPONDENCE for the Executive Committee 
should be sent to the General Secretary, sPGB, 
52, Clapham High Street, London, S.W.4 
(Telephone: Macaulay 3811). 


Letters containing POSTAL ORDERS etc., should 
be sent to E. LAKE, SPGB, at the above address. 
Postal orders and cheques should be crossed 
and made payable to the spe. 


Articles, correspondence, notices of meetings, 
ete., for the SOCIALIST STANDARD should be 
Sent to the Socialist Stanoard Production 

ittee, 52, Clapham High Street. 
London, S.W.4, 


WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY OF 
IRELAND 


The Executive COMMITTEE meets 4th Sunday 
of each month at the Head Office, 5, Granville 
puildings, 53, High Street, Belfast 1, at 
NW D.m. 
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The seamen’s struggle 


The Socialist Party of Great Britain supports the strike of the members 
of the National Union of Seamen for higher wages and improved working 
conditions, As workers ourselves we know that under capitalism we get nothing 
save through organisation and struggle. The social conditions of capitalism, 
where a tiny minority own the means of life. inevitably give rise to a struggle 
over the division of wealth. The class struggle will last as long as capitalism 
because the interests of workers and owners are irreconcilable. The seamen’s 
strike is an expression of this class struggle though it is fair to say that very few 
seamen fully understand this, They do not recognise that there is an irreconcil- 
able conflict between workers and owners everywhere. They do not recognise 
that workers have no country and that patriotism is a delusion and a snare. 
They do not recognise that the wages system shows up the dependence of the 
workers on the owners for a living. 

The strike has a wider significance than the wages and working conditions 
of seamen. The Labour Government, as caretakers for capitalism, have decided 
at last to stand up to organised workers in Britain. Wilson has said so on TV: 


What is at issue here is our national prices and incomes policy. To accept this 
demand would breach the dykes of our prices and incomes policy .. . There will 
be those who say that to insist on the basic principles of prices and incomes policy 
will be costly for the nation. What is at issue is this. Our determination to insist 
On these principles when the cost is so great will be taken by everyone, here and 
abroad, as a proof of our determination to make that policy effective, 


The Government hope to make an example of the seamen and so deter 
others from opposing their policy. This means that if the seamen lose then the 
wages and working conditions of the rest of us will be adversely affected over 
the next few years. This has happened before. In May, 1958, a Tory Govern- 
ment stood up to the London busmen and won and for the next year Or so 
their wages policy was “effective”. 

Even if the seamen win and the dykes of Labour's wages policy are 
breached the Socialist Party points out that this is not enough. All the cards 
are stacked against workers under capitalism. Being propertyless they depend 
on the owners for a living. On top of this there is a further disadvantage. The 
Government represents the interests of the owning class. Any Government in 
Britain has at its disposal a vast arsenal of political weapons to oppose any 
economic action by workers, not least the strike-breaking Emergency Powers 
Act invoked by the Government (and agreed to unanimously by Parliament, 
left-wingers and all) after a weck of the strike, 

But it was the working class, not excluding the N.U.S. which is affiliated 
lo the Labour Party, who handed over these weapons to the owners only three 
months ago in voting by the millions for the parties of capitalism, Labour, Tory 
and Liberal. Giving political power to the owners one moment and the next 
trying to beat them by economic action is inconsistent to say the least. Workers 
must come to realise the importance of political power and that they must 
control it before they can free themselves from wage-slavery. When workers do 
realise this then they will see the need for an independent workers’ party 
opposed to all other parties to carry the class struggle from the economic to 
the political field; a party whose sole aim is to win political power to end 
capitalism and set up socialism. The Socialist Party of Great Britain is such 
a party in this country, 


See 
Hampstead public meeting, Central Library, 


Civic Centre, Swiss Cottage, N.W.3. 
Monday 10th July, 8 p.m. 


Socialist Forum on Education 
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A case of courage 


If the reports about James Meredith 
are true, he deserves to go down in 
history as a very brave man, who did 
something of which he was deadly afraid 
because he believed it to be right. 

He went into Mississippi University, 
the first Negro to do so, because he 
believed that the colour of his skin should 
not stop him doing so. 

He started to march from Memphis 
to Jackson because he believed that 
Negroes should overcome the fears which 
prevented them registering to vote. 

The fact that he was shot down on the 
road shows the extent to which racism 
still festers in Mississippi, and the vio- 
lence which it inspires. 

Meredith’s courage should not, how- 
ever, blind us to facts. 

If he was demonstrating that the colour 
Of a person’s skin does noi affect his 
abilities, does not make him inferior or 
superior as a person, all well and good. 

But having demonstrated this, there is 


something else which should be made 


clear. 

Workers of all colours are united by 
a common economic interest under 
capitalism, to stand together against the 
ruling class who are also, of course, of 
all colours, 

Beyond that all workers should co- 
operate to get rid of capitalism, with its 
privileges and its denials and with the 
prejudices which help to divide the 
working class into so called races, 
nations and so on. 

The nature of the Civil Rights move- 
ment prevents it asking for more than 
that the Negro in America should be the 
same sort of worker as a white man. 

James Meredith, and the other mem- 
bers of the Civil Rights movement who 
have suffered and been murdered, have 
made a courageous sacrifice. It is a 
sacrifice worth a lot more than the result 
it will almost certainly have. 


Seamen’s strike 


The big question to be asked about the 
seamen’s strike is—what will the strikers 
learn from it? ; 

One thing which a strike should teach 
the strikers is that capitalist society is 
divided into two classes, who are con- 
tinually in dispute over the division of 
wealth. 

Another is that there is no permanent 
way of dealing with the effects of a class 
divided society other than getting rid 
of it. 

It was obvious from the beginning that 
the seamen would be up against the 
government. Mr. Hogarth, the General 
Secretary of the National Union of 
Seamen, said at the union’s conference 


at Worthing on 2nd May. 


We know . . . that the government will 
do its damnedest to work the prices and 
incomes policy of 34 per cent. We have 
got a fight on our hands, not just against 
the owners but against the government 
as well. 


This seems to be a flash of enlighten- 
ment that a government stands for the 
interests of the capitalist class, whether 
ship owners or anything else, and that 
they will stand up for those interests in 
a fight. 

But Mr. Hogarth destroys this impres- 
sion by demanding in the same speech, 
that “. . . certain sections of the shipping 
industry should come into public owner- 
ship” (Daily Telegraph, 3/5/66). 

This is not the first time a union’s 
leader’s sympathy with the Labour Party 
has clashed with his obligation to his 
members. The matter is not to be re- 
solved by making a contradictory speech. 

Neither is it the first time that striking 
workers, after the true nature|of capi- 
talism has been exposed to them, have 
kept faith in discredited remedies for 
their problems, 


Man’s best friend 


“LEFT BARES ITS TEETH ON VIETNAM” 
States a recent Daily Telegraph headline. 
One was tempted to add the word 
“again”. The “Left”, thus referred to, 
was of course the left wing of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, and the 
Occasion was a censure amendment on 
Government policy towards Vietnam. 

It was headed by such dear old fav- 
ourites as Michael Foot, J. Mendelson, 
and Jan Mikardo, and signed by many 
Of the new Labour M.P.’s—who have 
obviously not yet learned that this kind 
of thing is not the way to the Prime 
Minister's heart. We doubt if anybody 
was really worried by all this, least of 
all the Government. If however they 
were, their fears were soon put to rest 
as this turned out to be yet another in 
a long succession of damp squibs. 

The Labour left has proved to be one 
of the most overrated movements of this 
century. Its docility during the last 
Parliament, with its slender Labour 
majority, was a source of amused eom- 
ment in the political columns; while 
during the recent election they whole- 
heartedly supported a policy quite con- 
trary to their expressed beliefs, Nobody 
during the election campaign had any 
doubts as to where Wilson and company 
stood on such subjects as Vietnam. 

Now that Labour is safely returned, 
with a good majority, the leftwingers 
can caper about at will. But one thing 
they have never done is to push the 
Government to defeat, and one does not 
have to be a prophet to suggest that they 
never will. Left-wing M.P.’s hold their 
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Seats in spite of their views, and not 
because of them, The Labour Party is 
pledged to run Capitalism, and has no 
Other purpose; nobody can remain a 
member and not accept this fact. Our 
left wing M.P.’s have no desire to exist 
in the political wilderness in some small 
organisation. 

The canine inference of the headline 
is rather apt; like all well-trained dogs 
the Labour Left will always jump to heel 
when called. 


Peace in space? 


Every time a space ship goes up to 
perform some hitherto impossible task 
it leaves behind on Earth a cloud of 
hypocrisy. 

The latest American achievements in 
Moon flights and space meetings were 
no exception, 

Among the politicians’ nonsense about 
human progress which these achieve- 
ments inspired were the usual assurances 
that the knowledge gained by the pro- 
gramme would never be used in a war. 

But at the same time there were uneasy 
suggestions that perhaps it would be a 
good idea if space were made inter- 
national territory and the Moon declared 
a neutral zone, just in case... 

The big, inconvenient fact which all 
the assurances ignore is that this is 
capitalism, a system which has never 
been able to act peaceably about some- 
thing which is vital to its economic 
interests, 

Capitalism may be able to keep a 
place like the Antarctic a peaceful, inter- 
nationalised area, but only because it has 
no discovered mineral wealth and is of 
no strategic or commercial value. 

Space is already a different matter. 
It is the highway along which will pass 
the weapons held in constant state of 
alert by many nations. 

Space is an important laboratory, 
where missile guidance systems and 
rockets can be tested as they can be 
tested nowhere else. 

It is a pipeline of communication and 
an observation point from which one 
state can spy on the industrial and 
military activities of another. 

Space is important to capitalism. That 
is why the big powers are constantly 
probing it, and why they have numerous 
observation and experimental satellites 
aloft, after significantly unpublicised 
launchings. 

And what will happen if other powers 
grow interested in space? There is already 
a European space syndicate, although its 
future is uncertain. What if there grew 
up an Afro-Asian project, a Chinese 
Moon probe ? 

Then the space race will be on in 
earnest, in addition to the arms race. 
Not an enticing prospect. 
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DEMOCRACY OR DICTATORSHIP 


(HIRTY years ago this month the Spanish Civil War began. 
It continued until the defeat of the government forces in 
March, 1939; it killed about 600,000 people (many of them 
murdered, assassinated or executed) and it roused passions 
of One sort or another all over the world. 

The war was regarded by many people as a straight- 
forward struggle between a democratically elected, humane 
government and a band of bloodthirsty rebels; in other 
words, as a struggle between democracy and dictatorship. 

The supporters of the Republfcan government even played 
upon whatever colour prejudice they could find by citing the 
fact, as evidence of Franco's brutality, that he was using 
Moorish troops. 

A few months after Franco’s victory the Second World 
War began and again this was said to be a fight for 
democracy. The effect of all this was to make democracy 
versus dictatorship one of the great political issues of the 
Thirties and Forties, 

A typical reaction from the so-called Left Wing was the 
demand for the formation of a Popular Front, Nothing is 
heard of this idea now; no Left Wing party suggests an 
alliance against the dictatorship in Russia. 

In any case the Spanish Civil War showed up the fallacy 
of the idea. The organisations which united in the Popular 
Front never succeeded in sinking their differences; many 
of them were too busy murdering each other. Many of the 
participants were anything but supporters of democracy. 

There were, for example, the Communists, who stood for 
dictatorship on the Russian model, There were the separatists 
who bitterly opposed the entire concept of central govern- 
ment, and there were the Anarcho-Syndicalists, who rejected 
the use of Parliamentary election and who stood for violent 
insurrection, 

The war was used by the great European powers partly 
as a rehearsal for the clash which came in September, 1939, 
and partly for what economic advantage they could get 
out of it. 

The Nazis practised their dive-bombing; the French tested 


The Democratic idea 


THE Thirties was a period of intense and turbulent political 
controversy. As the world edged its way towards war, con- 
troversy grew fiercer and more violent. At no time since 
the French Revolution had political theory been so widely 
used to explain world events, Economic rivalries and 
nationalist pretensions were increasingly overlooked as Com- 


munist, Fascist or Democratic became terms of praise or . 


abuse, according to which side one was on. As each mile- 
stene—Abyssinia, Spain, Munich—was passed, the issues 
scemed to crystallise into the simple proposition—Democracy 
versus Dictatorship. 

The previous decade had seen the rise of Fascism. Fascist 
theorists extolled the virtues of dictatorship and derided 
democracy, while clever propagandists poured out these ideas 
in a never-ending stream, over the new medium—radio. 
Democracy was blamed for the miseries of the depression, 
and for the bitterness that was felt, understandably enough, 
by the veterans of the last world war. Democracy, they 
claimed, was decadent and the cause of once great nations 
falling into decay. Fascism was to be the cleansing fire 
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their aviation equipment. The Germans were after the rich 
deposits of iron ore in Spain; the Russians drove a hard 
bargain for the arms they supplied to the Spanish Govern- 
ment and insisted on prompt payment for them. 

The details of the 1939/45 war, perhaps to the dismay of 
many who supported it, were similarly sordid. Far from 
being a clear-cut conflict between democracies on the one 
hand and dictatorships on the other, it was one in which 
both sides had their share of despotisms. 

It is true that there was nothing among the Allies to 
quite match the refined sadism of Nazi Germany, But there 
was the Stalin dictatorship glowering over Russia, and there 
were minor countries like Greece and Poland which were 
under the iron heel. 

When the war was over and the truth began to filter out, 
it was time to take stock. The first thing which was clear 
was that the world was no safer for democracy than it had 
been before the war. 

The military conflict had been won and lost; the economic 
threat from expansionist German, Italian and Japanese 
capitalism had been contained, at least for a time. Yet 
millions of people lived—and still live—under oppression. 

The simple fact is that the wars of capitalism are not 
fought to defend democracy. This is impossible, for democracy 
depends on a popular desire for it and not on which country 
wins a war. If the majority of people want democracy they 
will have it; if they do not want it they will surrender it. 

In this issue of the Socialist Standard we set out to dis- 
cuss democracy. For Socialists this is a vital matter, for our 
existence would be in jeopardy if the working class should 
abandon their democratic rights. 

When the workers have realised how vital democracy is, 
when they have realised that it cannot be defended by 
making war, and when they have grasped the fact that it is 
an important part of the process to be used in establishing 
Socialism, they will have taken a big step nearer the new 
society which will be organised by the people, of the people 
and for the people. 


that would consume the dross, and herald a great new age. 
Dictatorship became synonymous with Fascism, and 
democracy with Anti-Fascism. 

This brought in some strange recruits to the cause of 
freedom. Heading the motley crew were the Communist 
Party, previously noted for their slavish devotion to that 
highly autgeratic state Russia. When at last the storm broke 
it was “Democracy” and not “King and Country” for which 
the workers were urged to fight. 

This leads to the question, What is democracy? What are 
its Origins? How long has it existed’ 

Political theorists have divided democracy into three types, 
and like most classifications these are useful as a basis for 
discussion, The divisions are Direct Democracy, Representa- 
tive Democracy and Constitutional or Liberal Democracy. 
The first, Direct Democracy, is as the name implies, one in 
which the right to make political decisions is exercised by 
the entire body of citizens by the majority vote, 

The second, Representative Democracy. sometimes referred 
to as the “Convention System of Government,” is the one 





in which citizens exercise their rights not in person but 
through representatives. These are chosen by the people and 
are directly responsible to them, 

The third, Constitutional Democracy, is by far the most 
important, as this is the only one in operation on a large 
scale and is what most people think of as democracy, It is 
a form of government where there is universal suffrage, but 
where the powers of the majority are exercised ‘through an 
existing constitutional framework—Parliamentary or Presi- 
dential. In this system restraints are designed to guarantee 


minority rights such as freedom of speech or of assembly, ° 


Of religion or the press, but where the government once 
elected is not easily removed, 

There has in the post-war world arisen a fourth and rather 
twisted version—the People’s Democracy. It has been 
Claimed, quite reasonably, that the economic inequalities 
that are inseparable from Capitalism make a mockery of 
democracy in practice, whatever may be claimed in theory. 
Developing from this idea, the theory was advanced that 
Only economic equality would bring real democracy. When 
at the end of the last war the victors split and a new line-up 
appeared, both sides had to claim democracy. Russia and 
China, both harsh and quite open dictatorships, used the 
above theory to claim that countries whose inhabitants have 
neither political freedom nor economic equality were 
democracies, The term Democratic Republic has become 
a bad joke. Such a perversion need not detain us overlong. 

Direct Democracy is believed by modern anthropologists 
to have been common practice in primitive societies, and to 
80 back to prehistoric times. When, however, these societies 
developed into larger and complex states this tended to be 
replaced by more authoritarian government, Western political 
tradition, with its background in the Classics, looked back 
to the Greek City States as the origin of Democracy. In 
the fifth century B.C, many Greek City States practised 
Direct Democracy, with all their citizens taking a direct 
part in the affairs of the city. The term citizens did not, 
however, include women or slaves. This must be seen rather 
as a survival from the past, than the beginnings of the 
modern world. 

The Greeks did not develop any form of representative 
democracy, which alone could have ensured their survival 
as a large, centrally organised state. Direct democracy 
obviously was impossible, with limited communications. 


By the fourth century B.C. this City democracy had declined. 


and with the coming of Macedonian and later Roman 
domination all trace of democracy disappeared. Plato and 
Aristotle defined democracy as one of the systems of govern- 
ment, but did not think very much of it. 

Direct democracy was to appeal again in the early days 
of America, particularly with the New England Town 
Meetings, In these, all citizens owning property attended in 
person and voted, 

Representative democracy has never been established on 
any large scale, but proposals based on the theory of direct 
representation have formed the basis of many movements 
for Constitutional reform. As a result of this. modifications 
to existing constitutions in line with these theories have 
often taken place. Most Parliamentary or Presidential 
countries have bits of the theory worked into their con- 
stitutions, Switzerland is a notable example. One of the 
most famous of these movements was the Progressivist 
Movement in America. Two of the electoral reforms this 
movement helped to establish were the Direct Primary 
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Election used in some States, which takes away the nomina- 
tion of party candidates from conventions and gives it to 
the voters, in a special election held in advance of the main 
election. There is also the Direct election of Senators, Prior 
to this, Senators had been chosen by State legislatures. Re- 
ferendums and plebiscites are other methods by which the 
electorate vote direct on a particular issue. 

There are countries, particularly in Latin America, with 
semi-dictatorships, which have elaborate constitutions based 
on Direct Representation. If these were observed the states 
concerned would be Representative Democracies, but they 
are largely a dead letter. 


So a history of Democracy is largely a history of the 


~ Constitutional variety and the first thing to note is that it 


is modern. Furthermore, it is dependent on a literate popula- 
tion, Throughout history, throughout the succeeding systems 
of Slavery, Feudalism and now Capitalism, the types of 
government have been many, ranging from despotism to 
oligarchy; but Monarchist or Republican, none have been 
democratic, Modern democracy exists within a framework 
of ancient institutions, but these institutions were never 
democratic until recently. So a history of Parliaments, of 
Regional or City Councils, is not a history of democracy. 

In fact, in most countries complete adult suffrage belongs 
only to this century. Some states such as Switzerland still 
do not allow women to vote. 

The fact that the existing machinery of government was 
used and adapted to democratic ends has led to confusion. 
Such events as the founding of Parliament or the Signing 
of Magna Carta have been regarded as steps on the road 
to democracy. Nothing would have surprised or shocked 
Simon de Montfort more than the idea that he was a 
founder of democracy, 

Ideas about the “rule of law”, restrictions on the power 
of the monarch or the “rights and freedoms of the citizens” 
have been discussed for centuries. But none of the partici- 
pants in debate equated freedom with the right to vote. 

The English Civil War was not fought to establish 
democracy, but the war and the ideas it unleashed gave rise 
to a movement called the Levellers, One of the many 
demands that the Levellers made was a demand for man- 
hood suffrage. This alone made them revolutionary, regard- 
less of any other ideas they held. The whole idea was 
Outrageous to the 17th century, General Ireton summed up 
the fears of the ruling classes when he claimed that political 
democracy would lead to economic democracy, This fear has 
not yet been realised, 

Not until the 18th and 19th centuries did political theorists 
begin to advocate even limited democracy as a cure for the 
world’s ills, Not until then did popular movements like the 
Chartists begin to demand universal suffrage. 

So when the Fascists attacked democracy they were, in 
fact, attacking something of quite recent origin. This was 
part of their appeal. Many of the people who gave support 
to Fascism believed that they were returning to some kind 
of strong paternalism, like the oligarchies of the early 19th 
century, These they saw through the usual eyes of nostalgia 
and endowed with qualities they had not possessed. 

They did not realise that Fascist dictatorships with their 
mass political organisations, their plebiscites to feel the pulse 
of the public and their reliance on proletarian support, were 
in themselves modern, 


L. DALE 
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Democracy and dictatorship today 


“I'm tired; have you ever tried to run a country?” 


(General Odria, dictator of Peru, on his resignation in 
1956.) 


GEORGE Bernard Shaw once wrote that democracy substitutes 
election by the incompetent many for appointment by the 
corrupt few. This typical witticism is as inadequate as the 
definition in the Concise Oxford Dictionary—*. . , govern- 
ment by the people, direct or representative.” Democracy 
should mean more than the counting of hands; it should 
also mean a complete lack of secrecy, giving everyone 
access to information and so allowing them to take a full 
part in the management of society, 

This is incompatible with government, which by its very 
nature must be coercive and secretive. And it is impossible 
While the many are, to adapt somewhat Shaw's word, 
“incompetent”, 

But to discuss the matter sensibly we have no choice but 
to accept the generally accepted meaning of democracy, if 
Only to distinguish it from the other method of running 
capitalism—dictatorship. We shall have to accept that 
democracy is confined to the periodical election of a govern- 
ment by popular vote and the things which go with it; the 
existence of opposition parties, an uncensored press, the 
legal right to a trial and so on, 

Almost 50 years after President Wilson assured Congress 
that the world was to be made safe for democracy, a brief 
look at the political set-up shows that this is far from 
becoming reality. In the Americas, democracy to all intents 
and purposes stops at the Mexican border. In the Caribbean, 
Cuba and Haiti are governed by ruthless despotisms. In 
Europe there are Spain, Portugal, Russia and the Eastern 
bloc. Almost the entire African continent, and most of the 
Arab countries in the Middle East, are under some sort of 
dictatorship. In the Far East China, Vietnam (North and 
South), Korea (North and South) are only a few of the 
places where democracy does not exist, 

What this gloomy survey reveals is that, despite the pro- 
fessed aims of Woodrow Wilson and many other statesmen, 
at present the majority of the world’s people live under 
dictatorships, The United Nations (for what it is worth) is 
pretty well dominated by totalitarian states; only a third 
Of its members can be described as democracies. 

Neither should we forget that many of the democracies 
are anything but free countries. In the United States, for 
example, the voting and legal rights which are supposed to 
be part of democracy are denied to a large part of the Negro 
population, Indeed, this denial is particularly complete and 
ruthless in the Southern States, where politicians often 
boast loudly of their determination to defend “freedom”, 

Such double-think has not always been fashionable. Pre- 
war Fascists professed an open contempt for democracy, 
Which they said was decadent, corrupt and inefficient. Hence 
their reliance upon the strong, wise, resolute leader who 
would beat down all opposition and drag the rest of us into 
disciplined prosperity, 

To some extent, times have changed. Today, even dictator- 
Ships like to call themselves democracies. East Germany, 
With its wall across Berlin, is officially known as the German 
Democratic Republic. Russia, where no opposition parties 
are allowed to exist, and where until recently political 
extermination was common, claims to be a free democracy. 
It is usual now for all manner of quibbles to be used in the 
effort to prove that dictatorship is freedom. Last October 
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the Prime Minister of Malawi, Dr, Banda, justified the 
proposal to alter Malawi’s Constitution to give him dictatorial 
powers in these words: 


It does not matter whether there is a dictator or not as long 
as the people choose the dictator, 


It is in the new African states that the misuse of the word 
democracy has been particularly shameless, The nationalist 
movements there came to power after long struggles to oust 
the colonial nations and during these struggles they won a 
lot of sympathy, outside Africa as well as inside, by frequent 
promises that independence would bring political freedom. 

The result has been very different. Algeria and Egypt 
are now governed by autocrats—both of them, incidentally, 
claiming to be Socialists, Nigeria is under military govern- 
ment and so, after years of the Nkrumah dictatorship, is 
Ghana. Kenya and Malawi are one-party states and Uganda, 
as its Prime Minister Dr. Milton Obote foretold in January, 
1964, is travelling in the same direction. 

Indeed, in some ways the new states are no better than 
the old colonial administrations—and in others they are 
even worse, The Belgian rubber men committed some fearful 
atrocities in the Congo and even as late as the last war 
were still hanging criminals in public. The present Congolese 
government have shown that they are no improvement on 
this, by executing the four ex-Ministers in the main square 
in Leopoldville last month—and declaring a public holiday 
so that everyone could go along to watch. 

Public hangings have also been promised in Malawi, where 
the government last year introduced the Penal Code Amend- 
ment Bill, which reversed the decision taken by the British 
in 1875 that in future all executions must take place behind 
prison walls. 

And to show that this criticism is not confined to African 
states let us ‘also mention South Africa, which gained inde- 
pendence after a long and bitter struggle against British 
Imperialism and where the descendants of the Boer fighters 
are dourly resolved that freedom shall be something reserved 
for the minority of the population who ‘have a white skin. 

It can be argued with some force that at present democracy 
is Not practicable in much of Africa. The powers who 
parcelled out the continent during the 18th and 19th centuries 
did little to disturb the agrarian economies of their colonies. 
As a result the feudal structure of tribalism was intact 
when the colonists went home—and has since proved a con- 
siderable problem to nationalist politicians trying to drag 
Africa into 20th century capitalism, 

Tribalism and democracy do not mix. The tribesman’s 
concepts are limited to his dependence on his tribe: he can 
no more understand what is implied by voting for repre- 
sentation in a national government than could the peasant 
in Mediaeval Europe. When the African nationalists claimed 
to stand for democracy they were often speaking in terms 
which the tribesmen, on whom they depended for support. 
had no reason to understand—and perhaps this shows how 
potent the word democracy has become. 

Modern democracy is a by-product of the development 
of capitalism. It is part of the development of a free working 
Class—free in the sense that they can sell their labour power 
to any employer and are not tied by social groupings such 
as feudal manors and tribes. As capitalism's production 
techniques become ever more complex, and as its commerce 
becomes ever more international, so it requires an ever 
wider schooling for its workers, This inevitably stimulates 
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a demand for democracy which, apart from its other uses, 
can be a safety valve to ease the pressures of discontent. 
Although democracy has certain drawbacks for capitalism 
~Political parties which aim to run the system must, for 
example, always form their policies with one eye on public 
opinion—it also has some solid advantages. To begin with, 
it is the most efficient method of running capitalism. 
There was once a popular theory that dictatorships, because 
they were under the control of one man who did not have 


to bother about consulting anybody else before he took any . 


necessary decisions, were models of efficiency. We have all 
heard the stories about Mussolini personally ensuring that 
the Italian trains ran on time; but we have also learnt how 
the war mercilessly exposed the ineptitudes of Italian 
Capitalism under the Fascists. We have all beard the stories 


about Hitler simply deciding to abolish unemployment in - 


Germany and, because he was a dictator, of unemployment 
promptly decreasing. This is not so effective a story when 
we remember that Hitler came to power, like Roosevelt, 
just at the time when the slump of the Thirties was in any 
case receding, 

In dictatorships as well as in democracies, an opposition 
of some kind is bound to exist. In a democracy this is useful; 
dn Opposition brings the government face to face with the 
realities of capitalism. In a dictatorship inconvenient facts 
are often suppressed; the ruler tries to eliminate opposition 
and to surround himself with sycophants—he frequently 
lives in a dream-world of his Own, governing the country 
by his hunches, 

President Duvalier of Haiti, for example, believes that 
he has magical powers, By the time he was deposed, 
Nkrumah had lost his once-famous charm and was a fear- 
haunted megalomaniac with a taste for employing wanted 
ex-Nazis On his personal staff, Hitler's last days in the 
bunker in Berlin were spent directing non-existent armies, 
under the delusion that victory was in his grasp. 

A dictatorship is a power pyramid, with each layer being 
able to enforce its wishes on those below. If an Official can 
be bribed into giving certain orders, the people he gives 
them to cannot question them—that can come only from 
above, where bribery is probably also operating. Thus 
dictatorships are frequently hotbeds of corruption, with 
the men at the top amassing huge fortunes—Goering’s 
famous art collection, Batista’s £15 million, the Trujillo 
family’s £280 million. 

The leaders of capitalism find it difficult enough to run 
the system without burdening themselves by ignoring. facts, 
regardless to their own conceits and immersing themselves 
in corruption, These things undoubtedly exist in democra- 
cies, but not so widely nor with the effect which they have 
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in dictatorships, A democracy can reveal scandals like the 
alfairs of Sydney Stanley and Profumo; a dictatorship tends 
to cover them up. It is not without significance for capital- 
ism that the most efficient and competitive of its countries 
are democracies, 

For the working class, democracy has its uses—and its 
dangers. There is first of all the great delusion that democracy 
inevitably means social equality, A rich man has the same 
vote as a poor one, but it does not follow that both have 
equal standing in capitalist society. In fact, as long as the 
majority of people use their votes to Support capitalism 
there will always be rich and poor, which means that there 
Will be privilege and repression, 

The danger of this situation is that a working class who 
Support capitalism have little understanding of the cause 
of their problems, They will vote for all manner of reforms 
and remedies, none of which have any effect, and they are 
Casy prey to the demagogue who blames their problems on 
to democracy. Then millions of people are liable to fall 
for the strong man theory and use their votes to abolish 
the right to vote, as they did in Germany in the Thirties 
and as they may do anywhere, at any time, 

Another danger is in the fact that democracy can be 
used to persuade the working class to act against their own 
interests. In the last war, for example, the fact that this 
country was a democracy and Germany a dictatorship gave 
the British ruling class the chance to sell the war as a 
struggle for freedom against oppression, This propaganda 
Was very effective, especially as the organisations which were 
putting it out were careful to gloss over the fact that also 
in the fight against Germany was one of the world’s biggest 
and worst dictatorships. The results of the war showed 
up plainly what was apparent at the time to only a few— 
that those who went to fight in the belief that they were 
defending freedom were cruelly misled, 

For all this, democracy is essential to the working class. 
They can achieve their emancipation only through political 
action—and to take this they need democracy, This action 
can be taken only when the workers have consciously 
accepted the need for it—and to come to this they need the 
free discussion and the spread of ideas which democracy 
allows. The tool the workers will use in their action will 
be a political party—which can exist in freedom only in a 
democratic system, 

Democracy today is a frail thing, surviving only narrowly. 
Its future depends on the very people who need it and who 
can use it to build the new society. The’ choice js theirs; 


to surrender democracy is a step backwards, almost to 
surrender all hope, 


IVAN 
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FINANCE AND INDUSTRY 


The affluent die rich 


At the end of 1964 there were 8,266,000 people in Great 
Britain whose total net wealth was under £1,000 individually 
and £3,704 millians in the aggregate. There was another 
group of people numbering 12,000 who had. over £200,000 
each and £4,930 millions in total. If this was one gigantic 
Christmas club and now was the time for the share-out, 
then the first group would receive £448 each and the second 
£410,833. 

The above figures—with the exception of the share-out 
calculation which is our own—have been taken from the 
report of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue for the year 
ended 31st March, 1965, published in February, 1966, at 
page 170 in the section on death duties, And we now repro- 
duce the table in full:— 


Number in Amount in 

Wealth Range thousands £ millions 
NIL — — 1,000 8,266 | 3,704 
1,000 — 3,000 5,471 9,803 
5,000 2,246 8,489 
10,000 10,535 
15,000 5,502 
20,000 3,704 
25,000 2,725 
50,000 8,405 
50,000 — 100,000 6,634 
100,000 — 200,000 4,024 
Over £200,000 4,930 


68,455 


_ Estate duty is levied on amounts of £5,000 or more, so 
you can see from the table that 85 per cent of the wealth 
owners do not own sufficient to be brought into charge for 
the duty. This, in fact, was confirmed in the Estate Duty 
Statistics for the year 1964-65 where of the 295,798 cases 
reported 79 per cent were exempt from duty. The analysis 
of the estates shows, as was to be expected, that the smaller 
Ones comprised of traditional working class savings such 
as Post Office Savings, National Saving Certificates and 
Life Assurance, plus houses with mortgages. Whereas the 
larger estates predominate with stocks and shares as well 
as property. 

Capitalist sources continue to supply us with evidence 
that capitalism is the unequal society. And Mr. Callaghan 
can have as many budgets as he likes introducing capital 
gains tax, corporation tax and selective employment tax, 
but it will not make any difference to a society that organises 
itself on the basis of production by the many for a profit for 
the few. 

It is possible you may solve your own individual prob- 
lem by transferring from the working class to the capitalist 
class, and then you would have to engage accountants, 
solicitors and barristers to sort out your estate duty prob- 
lem. But we cannot all make that move, as capitalism is 
dependent upon a working class continually producing 


support the Government in general, whilst at the same time 
producing good reasons why their own union cannot do so. 

Even though the National Union of Hosiery Workers is 
not affiliated to the Labour Party, its President, G. E, Dearing, 
must have brought much joy to Harold Wilson when in 
his address to the Union's Annual Conference this Whitsun 
he was “pragmatic” to the point of absurdity. 

The hosiery industry has been the subject of take-overs, 
boih real and abortive, in the past few weeks and after 
expressing regret at the loss of some names well-known to 
the industry, Dearing said of the newcomers who he described 
as “outside companies and finance groups”"— 


More and more, we as a union find ourselves dealing with 
industrial situations influenced by decisions of faceless manage- 
ment; dealing with people who, by the nature of things, are 
compelled to measure progress in terms of money and not 
men and women. 

While recognising and accepting that profits are the life- 
blood of any industry, there are limits to the acceptability of 
the pressures that can be applied to attain them. 

While we will willingly work with the large, strong, powerful 
clements, we must take care that there is a place for the: 
smaller units and ensure that their interests are safeguarded. 


The idea that a unin should take an interest in a special 
group of employers is‘preposterous. In any event the wish 
of today’s small firms is that they become tomorrow’s large 
lirms. And we have not yet seen it reported where any party 
to a take-over consulted the workers employed. The interests 
agreed about by the parties and their advisers are those of 
the shareholders, 

Also unrealistic, and even dangerous, is the notion that 
names you know are safer than “faceless” men. Is it in any 
way preferable that you should be exploited by some one 
you know, as your dad was by his dad, and so on? Surely 
what should concern us is that we live in a faceless society. 
Where all employers exploit us to the best of their ability 
and are exhorted by the Government to improve the process. 

Not only hosiery workers, but all workers, must eventually 
realise that in the society where “profits are the lifeblood 
of industry” they are the donors, 


The build up boys 


If you have a television set and look at the commercial 
channel, where they show programmes between the adver- 
tisements, you must have wondered at the rapid progress 
being made by the manufacturers of some products. 

Within the past few years some items have been advertised 
for the first time, followed after a short interval by a second 
appearance when they are described: as new and the third 
time round they are described as improved, Meanwhile the 
soap powders just go on all the time becoming whiter and 
brighter. 

Can it be that the items advertised are being improved, 
whilst those that do not remain cheap and shoddy? The 
answer is no, Apart from certain restrictions on outrageous 
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Lewisham Branch are busy canvassing in profits. What we can do together is to say that we have 


had enough of capitalism and pull the political chain that 
Will flush it away. Then we shall not have to insure for the 
future. It will be ours. 


: % A Hoping to be able to report on a success- 
their own — back door” again and have ful canvassing season which we hope may 

pushed their Socialist Standard sales up “bear fruit” for the Lewisham branch, 
_CENTRE for with considerable ease. In an effort to ct July 27th 


uestions and informal things going the Branch has adopted the 

scr at procedure of having discussion after busi: HAMPSTEAD 

53 High Street, Belfast, ness, On a pre-arranged subject with a The newly-formed Hampstead Group meets 
comrade opening for 10-15 mins. This is at the Central Library, Swiss Cottage, 

hoped to “spring” some absent comrades N.W.3. For further details write to D. 

into action and tune us all up for the Gluck, 201 Adelaide Road, NW3. 


claims for patent medicines, there isn't anybody that has 
to vet the validity of the claims. Take, for example, the 
well-known advertisement of “fabulous pink Camay”. This 
was for a tablet of soap being sold for a shilling. The 
announcer claimed it contained perfume worth nine guineas 
per ounce. 

We may not have realised 1984 and Big Brother may 
not be at the other end of the cathode tube—but the build-up 


Wilson’s man 


In so far that most trade unions are affiliated to the 


Critics, and cynics, welcome | Labour Party it is usual to expect that their leaders will 
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boys are! Today advertising is a big, powerful and growing 
industry. It has become highly organised and sophisticated. 
The’ large agencies employ people skilled in multifarious 
arts and sciences, and they would claim to know you better 
than you know yourself. 

Their researches enable them to categorise people so that, 
apart from certain geographical variations, they know the 
make-up of families, the likely income and the spending habits. 
From this point their task is to get you to take their client’s 


product—say, beer instead of milk—and their client’s brand. 


instead of a competitor's, 

_At the same time the advertising industry claim to be 
giving a service not only to their clients, but to all people, 
although we are still awaiting the first announcement that 
a product has been withdrawn because it has been found to 
be inferior to that of a competitor, Further the industry 
claims that it helps to create demand and thus plays a part 
In continuing full employment and the affluent society, 
although a number of newspapers now carry regular columns 
On advertising giving the news of manufacturers changing 
their advertising agency in the endeavour to boost sales, or 
even bring a halt to falling sales. And although the full 
report on the collapse of the John Bloom empire has not 
yet been finalised it was well-known that he tried desperately 
to save his business by even more advertising, but this could 
not stave off the crash, 

Advertising personifies capitalist society, telling you on 
the one hand you can have everything and on the other 
Justifying why you should accept something inferior. If 
you are a lowly paid worker and can’t afford to buy butter, 
then join the “in set” and buy margarine containing ten 
per cent butter. And so the nauseating persuasion goes on 
night after night. 

: Socialism will be a democratic society in which informa- 
tion will be collected and disseminated on a scale never 
seen before. So that men and women will have the free 
choice to discuss and decide what shall be produced. When 
that day comes, the adman goeth. 


RAY GUY 


Russian banking abroad 


CAPITAL is international. You only need to walk around the 
City to see this. Banks from nearly every country in the world 
can be found, including three which some would have us to 
believe are “socialist” banks (whatever they might be!): the 
Moscow Narodny Bank in King William Street, the Bank 
of China round the corner in Cannon Street, and the 
Zivnostenska Banka in Bishopsgate. The Moscow Narodny 
is a British company financed by Russian capital. The other 
two are branches of banks in China and Czechoslovakia, 
The Bank of China, incidentally, has existed since 1912 and 
the Zivnostenska Banka since 1868. They fell into the hands 
of the so-called Communists when they got political power 
in these countries, 

The Moscow Narodny Bank had a somewhat similar 
origin. In 1912 a central co-operative bank was set up in 
Moscow called the Moscow Narodny (i.e. People’s) Bank. 
The original MNB had branches all over Russia and one in 
London, After the Bolshevik coup the MNB in Russia 
ceased to exist as such and the assets and liabilities of its 
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London branch were taken over in October, 1919, by a 
British private limited company formed for the purpose— 
the present Moscow Narodny Bank. 

When by 1921 social conditions had forced the Bolsheviks 
to recognise that the development of capitalism was the only 
possible course for Russia, other companies were set up 
with Russian capital in Britain and elsewhere: in merchant 
banking, insurance, shipping and trading (Arcos was the 
trade name of many). The Bolsheviks at this time made no 
attempt to deny what these were: state capitalist concerns. 
Today the only one of these companies left in Britain is the 
Moscow Narodny Bank, In January, 1932, it absorbed 
another Russian-owned bank, the Bank for Russian Trade. 
At first the MNB had been concerned with financing the 
trade of co-operatives and only later became a merchant 
bank for Anglo-Russian trade generally, 

Before the war the MNB had branches in Paris and Berlin. 
Since 1963 it has had one at Beirut, the banking capital of 
the Middle East, Merchant banks finance trade by discount- 
ing bills of exchange and granting advances to traders, This 
is what the MNB does. It concentrates on short-term financ- 
Ing transactions in the exchange of goods, preferably by 
bills On London of 90 or 180 days. Banks use money for 
Which they have no immediate use to invest in securities or 
to lend for short periods. The MNB acts like other banks: 
it has money in British Government Securities, it Jends to 
the discount houses, it intervenes in the foreign exchange 
market, it lends to local authorities, It jis this last that 
attracts the publicity. After all a Tory council borrowing 
from a Russian bank is news (it must also create problems 
for local CPers who blame high council rents and rates on 
high interest rates), In fact, this is just a side line. The MNB 
IS, as Its adverts in the Economist and Financial Times claim, 


the City’s Specialist in the finance of East-West trade, and 
is in daily contact with banks in the USSR, in the Socialist 
Countries of Eastern Europe, Asia and Cuba. As well as our 
Specialist East-West trade services, we undertake all normal 
types of international banking transactions, These include both 
international trade finance and money and exchange operations. 


In recent years East-West trade has been growing and so 
has the MNB as the following table shows: 


Year ended Total 


Paid-up Capital Profit after 
December 3| Assets 


and Reserves 


1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 


This year no dividend was declared, but last year it was 
12 per cent. This went to the shareholders, various trading 
and banking concerns in Russia. 

The MNB is fully a part of the City and proud of it. As 
Chairman A. I. Doubonossov said in his Report for 1964: 


I am happy to say that we are now very much a part of 
the London money and exchange markets and that we are 
generally accepted as a prime bank both here and abroad. 
This year he pointed out that the MNB was large enough 

continued bottom next page 
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Don't say you weren't warned 


MANY who voted the Labour Government into power in 
1964 and with a much increased majority earlier this year 
are wondering if they did the right thing. They knew what 
they wanted: steady or lower prices; higher wages, shorter 
hours and longer holidays; more houses, lower rents and 
mortgage charges; bigger pensions and sick benefits, and, 
of course, no unemployment. Obviously not extravagent 
demands because all the leaders, Labour, Tory and Liberal, 
promised much the same things. How could the voters lose, 
whichever way they voted? But in the event the majority 
decided that Wilson was the man to do it. 


Now the voters are not so sure. They read the Labour ° 


Party election manifesto promising a 25 per cent rise in 
living standards in the next five years and many of them 
(including, of course, the seamen) cannot understand why 
the glowing promise turns into a Government refusal to 
concede more pay and shorter hours in the merchant ships 
and the threatened use of Emergency Powers against the 
strikers, They also see that most of the other promises have 
gone into oblivion. Almost the only favourable sign is that 
unemployment has so far continued at a low level. 

But perhaps the present troubled state of affairs is just a 


passing phase and before the end of the year all will be - 


well? 

There are indeed signs of change before the year is out, 
but according to a report in the Observer on June 5 it is 
likely to be a freeze on prices and wages. 

In the previous week a story was leaked to the Press (put 
out by the Chancellor of the Exchequer according to one 
view, though it is denied) that if the seamen’s strike con- 
tinued the Government intended to take drastic action in 
the form of a “freeze”, 

The leading article in the Observer added its own interpre- 
tation of Government tactics, 


The Government seems almost deliberately to be encourag- 
ing the Machiavellian explanation of its attitude to the sea- 
men’s strike: that it half-welcomed this dispute as a pretext for 
tough and unpleasant economic measures which the Labour 
Party would otherwise find difficult to swallow. Already 
private hints are being dropped—accompanied by public denials 
-—that as a result of the strike, and particularly if it ends in a 
messy compromise, the Government may have to introduce 
a wage freeze. 


continued from previous page 


to receive, along with other banks, the circular from the 
Bank of England telling banks to limit their sterling lending 
to the private sector, 

Russia has one other bank in the West, the Banque 
Commerciale pour l'Europe du Nord in Paris, which was 
set up in 1925 as a French limited company. Russia is also 
planning to join the gnomes in Zurich. It has applied to 
the Swiss authorities to set up a bank to finance Swiss- 
Russian trade. This is thought to be connected with a desire 
to sell more gold, a task till now handled mainly by the 
MNB. 

These banks are, of course, only a symbol of capitalism in 
Russia, Russia would be capitalist even if they didn’t exist. 
But as Russia breaks more and more into the world market 
its banking activities are bound to spread. Which should 
provide some problems for its admirers abroad who are 
always denouncing “finance capital”. 

A.L.B. 
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That fact is that the Government's “incomes policy by 
persuasion” is in ruins. The increase of production in the 
still-born National Plan has not taken place, exports and 
imports have not adjusted themselves and foreigners holding 
pounds sterling are as jumpy as ever about the prospects of 
devaluation. So what will the Government do? Impose a 
freeze? Or let things take their course and rely on a few 
hundred thousand unemployed to help to keep wages down? 

We can be quite sure of one thing. The Labour Govern- 
ment which took office to “put things right” will blame the 
workers for the failure. The magician who can’t produce the 
rabbits out of the hat will lay the blame on the audience! 

It is an old story, repeated in every Labour Government 
here and elsewhere. It was told first when the Labour 
Government came into office in 1929. One Minister, J. H. 
Thomas, addressing the National Union of Railwaymen, of 
which he had been General Secretary, told them: “We 
ask you not to expect too much, nor attempt to force from 
us, because we are a Labour Government, what you would 
not force from a capitalist government.” 

By “Capitalist government” Thomas meant Liberal or 
Tory, but from the working class point of view it is a distinc- 
tion without a difference. We live under capitalism whether 
administered by Tory, Liberal or Labour, and capitalism 
operates through profit. It is therefore the function of all 
governments. to enable profit to be made. With enough 
unemployment to put a brake on wages the government need 
take no special steps, but when unemployment is too low 
attention turns to an “incomes policy” to do the trick. 

Has something gone wrong that the workers should be 
faced with this dilemma? Would another government be any 
better? 

Nothing has gone wrong. This is capitalism running true 
to form. This is the way capitalism works, 

The Socialist Party of Great Britain, at and between 
every general election, points to the way out by replacing 
capitalism with Socialism. All those who chose capitalism 
by voting Labour, Tory, Liberal (or Communist) ‘have only 


themselves to thank. They have got what they voted for. 
H 


What is class? 


WHILST class consciousness often shows up in some form 
or other in the class struggle, the class struggle, in the main, 
is singularly lacking in class consciousness. This being so, 
One sees its aims limited to demands for increased wages 
Or even a voluntary relinquishing of the struggle by an 
acceptance of “speed up” methods at the expense of health 
and safety. A recent example of this was stated by T. 
Hopkins, Mines Safety Inspector, in an address to the 
South Wales Miners Union. In his speech Hopkins was 
emphatic that miners faced with the threat of pit closures 
were ignoring safety and health regulations in order tu 
reach the norm set by the National Coal Board. 

It can be seen from a survey of industrial agitation that 
the motivation, in many cases, is as much a question of job 
preservation as demands for-increased wages. 

The question of class consciousness, then, so distinct from 
class struggle is one that.requires to be looked at from time 
to time—this is, if we are to remind ourselves that the only 





form of class struggle which will ultimately bring about the 
downfall of capitalism is the struggle arising out of the 
workers’ place in society, 

It is no longer “fashionable” to use terms like “class 
Struggle” and “class consciousness” in modern political writ- 
ing. On the few occasions when they are mentioned they 
are given a totally false meaning. We can only assume that 
such falseness is rather the result of design than ignorance 
On the part of those who pride themselves with a sound 


knowledge of social and economic affairs, There is a con- . 


spiracy shared by Tories and Labour alike to delude the 
working class that they are different from what they were 
in the past, and will be different again in the future from 
what they are now, Behind this lies the implication that 
capitalism (another unmentionable word) can go on function- 
ing, indefinitely, to the advantage of society as a whole. 
There can be no reason, other than this for Labour’s Prices 
and Incomes Board, the Tories’ proposed legislation for 
bringing Trade Union Law “In line with the 20th century” 
Or the idea of nationalisation which the Tory Party does 
not condemn out of hand. 

These false political and economic pundits are, of course, 
using an old trick; having established their false promise— 
one that is accepted due to prevailing ignorance and apathy 
—the rest is easy. So it is that the workers are carried along 
the highways of duplicity, nodding their heads in assent like 
automated marionettes, 

Sooner or later in any discussion on “class” the business 
of class snobbery crops up. Our advocatees of the “diminish- 
ing class struggle” find it necessary to bring it forward in 
order to hide the real nature of the class struggle together 
with the fact that it exists. They say, that with the con- 
tinual “levelling off” going on, the workers themselves are 
how responsible for delaying the march towards the “egali- 
tarean society” by throwing up attitudes of personal and 
group snobbery, This, they point out, is shown in the 
frantic race for a bigger car than the neighbours; the in- 
tense struggle to pay for a house in a desirable area (the 
exodus from the council ghetto as one writer puts it). 

It does appear strange that though we are told class 
society is practically extinct there still remains a “middle 
class”, One presumes from this that it is a “class” though 
“In the middle” has no defined class either side of it—or 
perhaps it has, though both the two “end classes’ are in a 
semi-dissolved state, What nonsense all this is! 

What the spokesmen of capitalism are doing, of course, 
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is playing up to that section of the working class who by 
reason of their relatively higher “status” in the capitalist 
scheme of things, aided and abetted by a certain amount 
of pettiness and snobbery, are mistakenly led to the belief 
that they no longer belong to the working class. 

One can see where all this leads. One is asked to believe 

~ that capitalist society is really composed of one class sub- 
divided into well off, middling well off and not so well off. 
The latter section, they are forced to admit with the proviso 
that they can, if they work hard enough, climb into the 
“middle” or even “upper” class, ; 

Socialists, of course, realise that classes (and there are 
only two) are divided in a horizontal manner. Membership 
either side of the line is determined by one’s economic 
Status. No arguments—and there are many strange ones 
such as educational background, mannerisms of dress and 
accent and even residential qualifications—can overcome 
this bald economic fact, 

The term “class struggle” indeed is one that needs to be 
placed before the working class continually. This will never 
be done by the agents of capitalism. It is a job that can— 
and is being done by socialists. It is because the Socialist 
Party is adamant in reminding the working class of their 
historic struggle with their annoying phraseology of capital- 
ism “class war”, “wage slaves”, etc., we are dispensed with 
as archaic. 

The term “class struggle” was coined by socialists to 
denote a social and economic fact that has been with. us 
since the advent of class society. This struggle has, at 
different times, taken on a varying degree of consciousness, 
Sometimes workers have been more conscious than at other 
times (the act of joining the socialist movement is a case 
Of class consciousness), At no time up to the present_have 
the working class as a whole fully realised the true nature 
of class society. Nevertheless, such are the economic conse- 
quences of class divided society that, whatever governments 
may do workers will continue to demonstrate the existence 
of the class struggle (as they have under the recent Labour 
Government), This struggle in its highest conscious aspect 
is carried on in the political field by the Socialist Party in 
Great Britain and elsewhere, 

Socialists cannot but draw attention and participate the 
class struggle until such time as capitalism is defeated. Then, 
and only then, will the term become “archaic” as classes 
themselves will cease to exist. 


W. BRAIN 


——_—_——_—_—_——————— eee 


WHAT IS CAPITAL ? 


We have now to consider money a little 
further in the form of capital in the process 
of accumulation, or in other words the 
phenomenon of “money making money”. 
For money in itself is not necessarily 
capital. Only when it is used for the pur- 
pose of adding to itself does it become so. 
When the independent producer (peasant 
or handicraftsman) brought his goods to 
market he received for them a certain sum 
of money which sooner or later he ex- 
pended on articles of a different sort, largely 
for his own personal use and partly, of 
course, to buy fresh raw materials, etc. To 
him the money entering transiently into his 


Possession was not capital, nor were the 
goods he sold, for he received in exchange 
goods of equal value. No interest, no profit 
accrued to him in the transaction. 

Otherwise is it with the modern capitalist 
with a sum of money which is constantly 
expanding in volume. He buys commodities 
not for consumption for himself, but in 
order that in some form or other he may 
resell these commodities and realise a profit 
on the transaction, Apart from this profit 
his activities as a capitalist would be 
meaningless, 

The independent producer bought com- 
modities mainly in order to realise their 
use value in his own person. The capitalist 
buys them only to throw them back into 


circulation and receive in return an increase 
in exchange-value. The simplest definition 
of capital, then, is money thrown into cir- 
culation only to be received back with an 
Increase to itself, which increase becomes 
part of the capital which is again advanced 
to return with a fresh increase. 

This increase or profit, Marx calls 
surplus value . . . In order to obtain surplus 
value the capitalist must find in the market 
not merely ordinary commodities (which are 
incapable of producing for him more value 
than they themselves possess) but some 
commodity which actually produces value, 
1€., labour. This commodity he finds in the 
energies of the modern wage-labourer. 

(From the Socialist Standard, July 1916). 
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The passing show 


Not So Different Now 


There is a romantic concept of Ancient 
Rome, which no doubt the Hollywood 
spectaculars have helped to keep going. 
It is a concept of universal grace, space, 
cleanliness and light, And like so many 
popular notions, it is wrong, 

Oh yes, there were those sumptuous 
mansions of: which we've heard so much, 
but they were for the rich. In Trajan’s 
time these Domus, as they were called, 
numbered about 1,800 only, compared 
with more than 46,000 Insulae — the 
tenements and apartment blocks of the 
period. Needless to say the insulae were 
the homes of the poor, who clung to 
a crowded precarious existence in their 
miserable rooms heaped floor upon 
floor, 

Precarious indeed! For these slums 
were simply flung up by speculative jerry 
builders (yes, they had them even then) 
and had a tiresome habit of falling 
down; or because of their construction, 
overcrowding and lack of a proper water 
supply they would often burst into flames 
and: burn to the ground in next to no 
time. 

If you want to read more about this 
there are plenty of books about, of 
course, and one particularly fascinating 
little work, Daily Life in Ancient Rome 
by Jéréme Carpocino (Penguin Books 
12/6d.). But for the time being let’s 
come up to date and consider a report 
in The Times of June 2. From their 
Rome correspondent comes the news 
that “about half the porters in Rome 
apartment buildings are unhappy about 
their own living accommodation on the 
grounds that their rooms are dark, damp, 
cold, too small, or lacking a properly 
equipped bathroom.” 

The report goes on to tell of the 
porters and their families living “un- 
comfortably” (a masterpiece of snobbish 
understatement) in rooms which in many 
cases are literally holes in the ground. 
Apparently about a third of them live 
in this way, even in many of the newer 
blocks, and more than 80 per cent have 
no bathroom. Half the places checked 
were damp; about 40 per cent had no 
heating and little light. 

Now this report does not deal with 
the general housing picture in Rome, 
but it is well known that there are plenty 
or slums there, just like big towns in 
other parts of the world. And to read 
it one is tempted to make a brief com- 
parison with the days of Claudius, (Nero 
and Trajan, and ask whether we've really 
any cause for satisfaction, Indeed we 
have not! Unlike those days, the modern 
means of wealth production make it 
possible to build homes of quality and 
beauty with an ease that the ancient 
Romans could not have contemplated 
in their wildest dreams—though they did 
some pretty amazing things themselves 


at times. Yet still we have to put up 
with third-rate shoddy dwellings and 
worse, in Rome and elsewhere. Slums 
fell down in Trajan’s time and they do 
so today; the estimated average rate of 
collapse is one every day in Manchester, 
for example. 

Private property society has always 
meant a housing problem for the 
majority, but the contradiction of it has 
never been so blatant as in 20th century 
capitalism, It stares you in the face-- 
open your eyes and see it. 


Titbits on the seamen’s strike 


Labour M.P. Woodrow Wyatt is 
nothing if not rich, and inconsistent. A 
few months ago in the Daily Mirror he 
attacked the railmen who were about to 


strike and told them that their average. 


earnings of about £17 a week (including 
quite a bit of overtime) were “not bad, 
not bad at all.” But something has 
happened since then, because here we 
have Mr, Wyatt supporting the striking 
seamen as a “special case” and using 
such language as “monstrously under- 
paid” too (Guardian, 23.5.6). 

Now there may be a number of 
reasons for Mr, Wyatt’s apparent change 
of attitude. Perhaps, like most politicians, 
he keeps his ear to the ground and is 
aware of the fair amount of public sym- 
pathy which the seamen have for their 
stand (not so the railmen, though), Then 
again, despite severe competition, ship- 
ping is still vital to the capitalist class 
in its daily trading, and perhaps here is 
a glimpse of the reason for Mr. Wyatt’s 
seeming about-face, He thinks that to 
grant the seamen’s claim would force 
the ship-owners to be more efficient. 
No particular love for the seamen. Just 
good solid concern for British capital- 
ism’s interests at home and abroad. 

Shortly after that the Government 
declared a State of Emergency and put 
the necessary measures before Parlia- 
ment. Did you read how wholeheartedly 
they were supported by the Conservative 
Opposition? “Chivalrously, generously, 
and not in any carping spirit,” as Mr. 
Quintin Hogg said? Astounding, isn’t it, 
how readily both sides drop their masks 
of enmity, close ranks and present a 
solid front when the crises of capitalism 
demand, 

And, of course, the smug, priggish, 
condescending Guardian of May 19 
wagged its snobbish editorial finger at 
the strikers and called their claim “simply 
inadmissable”, The usual nonsense was 
talked about “harm to the country” and 
a sly attempt made to isolate the sea- 


men from the rest of the T.U. move- ° 


ment by suggesting that they would not 
“want to see the country suffer so that 
the seamen can get a rise of 17 per 
cent,” 

In its attitude to this strike The 
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Guardian has run true to form. Even if 
it concedes that the strikers have a 
grievance it always opposes their 
militancy, just like the rest of the Press. 
What a good job workers don’t always 
take the newspapers too seriously, 


Education—Words and Deeds 


Just how pathetically naive can a 
rank-and-file Labourite get? On May 
22 the annual conference of Labour 
Women at Blackpool heard Mrs. Anne 
Gibson attack Labour M.P’s for sending 
their children to private schools when 
comprehensive schools were advocated 
by their party. She accused them of 
“extending class distinction” in this way 
and added that :— : 


. . they were not only helping to 
maintain class distinction but also buy- 
ing better jobs for their children. How 
could those in the Labour Party expect 
others to support the State education 
scheme if Labour supporters sent their 
children to private schools? (Guardian, 
23.5.66). 


Now there has been a bit of a rumpus 
in the past year or two about comprehen- 
sive schooling, and in her outburst Mrs. 
Gibson has hit a very interesting nail 
On the head. Her Party has extolled the 
system as “equal opportunity for every 
child,” but most of those M.P’s who 
can afford it make sure their children 
don’t get within a mile of a comprehen- 
sive school. They are under no illusions 
about the comparative standards and 
advantages, and they know that if they 
want the best for their children they 
have got to pay for it. 

It's all part of the general hypocrisy 
of capitalism in which the Labour Party 
wallows, and on a par with an incomes 
policy side by side with nice fat increases 
in M.P’s salaries and a £15,000 a year 
Prices and Incomes Board chairman. 
But dare we think that perhaps Mrs. 
Gibson is not so sure herself of the 
“advantages” of comprehensive educa- 
tion? Otherwise why so much fuss just 
because a few of her Party’s M.P’s 
decide to try something else for their 
own kids? 


Gaspers 


“The Merchant Shipping Act of 1894 
... 18... a thoroughly useful Act pro- 
viding for the maintenance of order and 
discipline in merchant ships” (Guardian, 
12.8.60. On the unofficial seamen’s strike). 


“Who, anyway, could object if the en- 
quiry (into seamen’s conditions) ended with 
the replacement, by something better and 
more realistic, of the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1894?” (Guardian, 16.5.66. On the 
Official seamen’s strike), 


“Unfair and unwelcome though death 
duties may be, it could be hundreds of 
years at the present rate before the average 
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The War Game. 


This is a film which depicts what this 
country would be like during and after 
a nuclear attack. Peter Watkins has 
spared no effort to convince us that the 
situation would be one of unspeakable 
suftering, death and destruction. 

There is a fire storm and a commen- 
tator tells us the gruesome details of 
what happens to people when oxygen is 
burnt out of the air they breathe. The 
hopelessness of so-called Civil Defence 
in trying to cope with such havoc is 
shown. Everywhere there are people with 
flash and radiation burns who might 
uve been creatures from some monster 
film, 

There are three categories of survivors, 
The last of these with 50 per cent body 
burns or more are given up; medical 
facilities are practically nil. The police, 
who are armed, put them out of their 
misery. About here a parson says he 
favours a war for law and order. In 
fact, religious hypocrisy comes in for 
much attention. The Vatican is recorded 
as saying they know “our nuclear bombs 
will be used with wisdom.” An American 
church leader advises survivors to 
“think twice before letting a neighbour 
into your shelter.” In the midst of all 
the carnage, in the background is heard 
the strains of Christ the Saviour is Born. 
There are food riots where armed sur- 
vivors kill government guards and raid 
the food stores, 

A commentator remarks that morality 
goes by the board when people have 
been reduced to this level. Almost as 
though they were expected to behave as 
if nothing had happened. 

A man-in-the-street says he was offered 
£1 for a loaf of bread but refused it 
because “you can’t eat money.” This 
is one point worth dwelling on, as it 
illustrates the whole absurdity of capital- 
ism. It is surely the things of life such 
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peer actually has to work for a living” 
(René Lecler on The Peers, Weekend Tele- 
graph, 3.5.66). 

“Peers just want to make money like 
everyone else .. .’ (Lord Bath, interviewed 
in Weekend Telegraph, 13.5.66). 

“One man in 14 and one woman in nine 
can expect admission to a mental hospital 
at least once in a lifetime” (London 
Borough of Hounslow recent health survey). 

“There is real poverty, real deprivation 
at present among low wage earners; Ministry 
figures show there are 300,000 men in full- 
time work bringing home less than the 
National Assistance Board scale at the end 
of the week” (Minister of Pensions and 
National Insurance, Margaret Herbison, to 
the annual conference of Labour Women, 
22.5.66). 

“Economic reforms do not immediately 
make life easier for the workers. Some- 
times they may do the opposite” (Times 
editorial on Eastern Europe, 31.5.66). 

E.T.C. 


as food, clothing and shelter which 
people need. Money stands in the way 
of the fulfilment of social needs, What 
good would a cupboard full of pound 
notes be if there. were no food? Yet it 
lakes a situation of social chaos and 
complete breakdown of effective control 
before it is dimly seen that food is 
important but money is obsolete. 

One man was interviewed among the 
survivors, who had some young child- 
ren. He helplessly pleaded that he did 
not want the radioactive poison working 
in their bones, 

It has been said that in 15 years time 
at least 12 more nations will have nuclear 
bombs; that the present stock-pile will 
have doubled in five years and that 
there is already enough for everyone on 
earth to have the equivalent of 20 tons 
of T.N.T. all to themselves, What a 
damning indictment of the system under 
which we live that it can only operate 
In such a way. 

The main object of The War Game 
seems to be to make the point that there 
ls not nearly enough publicity given to 
the facts about nuclear weapons and 


. their effects. Information is at a mini- 


mum, the public are not being told. 
They partly defeat their own purpose 
by telling us in the film that scenes of a 
similar kind did, in fact, take place in 
Dresden, Hamburg, Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki during World War Two. The 
fact remains that although the working- 
Class had close personal contact with 
these horrors it did not produce an atti- 
tude against such madness which is 
obviously to be hoped for. All the widely 
known suffering and slaughter of World 
War One did not prevent the occurence 
of World War Two some 20 years later. 


‘This recalls another film, All Quiet On 


The Western Front, which showed the 
useless butchery of the First World War, 

The War Game makes no criticism of 
capitalism as a system, and the idea 
emerges that but for the menace of 
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nuclear bombs everything would be just 
fine. This fallacy is something common 
to all piecemeal thinking. It leaves out 
of account the inter-relation of all the 
major social problems and ignores their 
common origin. When we are con- 
fronted with two-thirds of humanity 
starving and charity organisations pass- 
ing the hat round, while in the same 
week there is an appeal for cancer re- 
search, and we know that there are still 
millions of ugly slums all over the 
world, it is ludicrous to think of prob- 
lems in isolation, Neither should it be 
forgotten that so-called conventional 
weapons serve no working class interest. 
While all the attention is focused on 
one end product—the Bomb—capital- 
ism grinds its’ sinister. way from one 
crisis to another with war lurking as an 
ever-present possibility. 

It is the questions left unanswered by 
such films which hold the key to the 
whole problem. What is the cause of 
war? How can it be abolished? To 
publicise the effects of nuclear weapons 
is useful but not in itself an answer to 
war, 

The concept of nationalism is one of 
the attitudes which makes war accept- 
able to workers. This is not referred to 
in the film. While the idea of “the 
nation” survives, workers will continue 
to think of themselves as British or 
Russian, etc.; and, therefore, when their 
ruling-classes clash over markets, oil or 
Investments, they will wrongly believe 
they have something at stake. 

The vital thing is to replace such 
fallacies with Socialist understanding, 
which points to the unity of working 
class interests all over the world, Then 
from the basis of a sound understanding 
of the world they live in, they will take 
the necessary political action to end the 
nightmare of capitalism and replace it 
with a world community of production 
for use, where the conditions out. of 
which wars arise will cease to exist. 
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LETTER 


"Keep Britains’ 
slums white 


Dear Sir, 

In answer to your new pamphlet The 
Problem of Racism, although 1 have not 
read it I have read many articles on the 
subject, 

It’s my belief that a great deal of this 
so-called “colour prejudice” is due to the 
fact that they are over here in such large 
numbers—“over 5,000,000”—that the British 
worker feels, and rightly so, that his chance 
of getting a house to himself today is as 

mote now that he is getting 4 or 5 times 
ple-war wages as it was before the war. 

Ithough the worker can see the coloured 
worker by the colour of his skin it does 

t mean that if all foreigners were white 
hes woul be no prejudice. ! think most 
of the-prejudice is caused by their presence 
over here in\such large numbers, and while 
they are here there will be more trouble in 
the future as we have had in the past. Some 
people sympathise with the coloured people 
because they cannot find a job in their 
own country, but this is caused by the 
capitalist system and it is up to all coloured 
people to either put up with unemployment 
in their own country or vote for socialism, 
but not to overcrowd this one, which is the 
second most overcrowded country| in the 
world. They know this country is over- 
crowded, they also know that the extra 
pressure drives up the rents of millions of 
workers in this country and perpetuates the 
slums for ever more. Yet they don’t care, 
all they think of is themselves. Look how 
rents have gone up since the war! 

As far as colour prejudice is concerned I 
would say take all coloured people out of 
the houses where they are not wanted and 
put them where they are wanted, that is if 
you can find them. But of course that would 
be too “democratic” for members of 
parliament. Labour, Liberal or Tory. 1 
wonder how many M.P.’s who advocate 
integration of coloured people into our way 
of life have coloured people in their houses. 
After all they get £3,250 a year minimum so 
they must have plenty of room. And all 
these members of the various societies for 
integration, how interesting to know how 
many coloured people are living in their 
houses. It’s the slum dweller that suffers 
most because he has no power or influence 
o keep these people out of his slum house 
like the better-off people. 

To those who agree that the law should 
make it an offence to refuse to serve drinks 
in a pub, or to refuse admittance to a club 
or. Dance Hall, or to put “No Coloureds” 
in advertisements in newspapers or shop 
windows, 1 would say that it should be 
made an offence for any, landlord to put 
coloured people in houses where they are 
ae wanted—and so treat rich and poor 
alike, 

JOHN BINDER, Chiswick, W.4. 


REPLY: 

First let's cut through the ignorance and 
prejudice to get a few facts right. It’s an 
exaggeration to say (not that it’s all that 
important) that there are five million immi- 
grants in: Britain. | 


It's an old theory that the cause of 
poverty and misery is “too many people.” 
At first sight this theory might seem to 
make sense, but what it ignores is that 
although the population of the world has 
increased so has its ability to produce. 
Productivity has increased such that now 
plenty for all is quite possible—when once 
the wealth of the world is owned in com- 
mon so that the motive of production can 
be used. ; 

John Binder believes this myth of over- 
population, Britain, he says, is already 
“overcrowded”; this drives rents up; immi- 
gration only makes matters worse. We 
must point out straightaway that it’s quite 
invalid to treat what is called Britain in 
isolation. The population and resources of 
this island are not an independent unit 
producing for itself in isolation from the 
rest of the world. Today the world is one 
economic unit; all the parts of the world 
are interdependent. But the political units 
into which the world is divided tend to 
obscure this. So if we're discussing economic 
problems we can only do so validly by 
treating the world as a whole, In the 
division of productive functions in the 
world some parts concentrate on producing 
raw materials, others manufactured goods, 
and others workers. These productive te- 
sources are only brought together under 
capitalism through the workings of the 
market. Today Britain is one of the parts 
where there is work and the West Indies 
one of those where there is not. The 
tendency will thus be for workers to migrate 
from the West Indies to Britain. Just as if 
there were a demand for wheat in Ger- 
many wheat would tend to go there. This 
is no fancy example: under capitalism 
workers are commodities just like wheat, 
jute, cocoa or coffee. 

We haven’t space here to go into housing 
and its relationship with migration. We 


New pamphlet on 


RACISM 


A new Socialist Party pamphlet, en- 
titled The Problem of Racism, is 
published this month. The previous 
pamphlet on this subject The Racial 
Problem, published in 1947 has been 
out of print for some time. The 
Problem of Racism is not just a re- 
vision it is a completely new pamph- 
let. In 1947 it was the Jewish Question 
that was prominent. Today it is the 
Colour Question. This change is taken 
into account in the new pamphlet 
which examines the colour question 
in Britain, America, South Africa 
and Rhodesia, There are chapters 
too on the scientific theory of race, 
the historical origins of racist theories 
and on African nationalism. 


There is an unfortunate error. The 
reference on page 41 to Guyana 
should, of course, be to Guinea, 


Pamphlet obtainable from Socialist 


Party (Dept. SR), 52 Clapham High 
St., London, SW4. Price 1/6, 
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Suggest that John Binder reads the fourth 
and fifth chapters of our pamphlet on 
racism. 

John Binder says immigrants should stay 
“in their own country.” But workers every- 
where, save in the legal sense, have no 
country. The wealth of the world . is 
monopolised by a tiny minority on whom 
they depend for a living. Workers from 
the various parts of the world have no 
Opposed interests. They are all in the same 
economic position: wage and salary 
workers work for those who own. Their 
interests are the same: to end the system 
that degrades them by treating them as 
mere things, 

The Socialist Party of Great Britain 
doesn’t advocate “integration of coloured 
people into our way of life.” What is 
“our way of life’ but working for the 
wealthy? Socialists aren’t interested in 
helping the owners get workers who are 
less used to wage-slavery to adjust, inte- 
grate or fit in with capitalism. Socialists 
Suggest that workers everywhere organise 
to end the way of life capitalism imposes 
on them. 

Nor do Socialists advocate laws to ban 
discrimination, The power of the state can’t 
stamp out the prejudices which arise out 
of the very system it is used to uphold. 

It is only in a world where wealth is 
commonly owned and democratically run 
by the community in its interest that pre- 
judice and antagonism between peoples 
will disappear. In a socialist world there 
won't be the. built-in generators of preju- 
dice there are under capitalism. 

EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


BOOK REVIEW 
Politics 


The Idea of Politics by Maurice 
Duverger. Methuen and Co. 16s. 


The French political scientist Maurice 
Duverger examines in this textbook such 
questions as What is politics ? What 
causes political conflict? What form 
does political confict take ? In two hun- 
dred or so pages is given a clear and 
concise account of the various answers 
given to these questions by the conser- 
vative, the liberal and the socialist. 
Regular readers of the SOCIALST STAN- 
DARD will straightaway be able to see 
the word Marxist is used in a way we 
find unacceptable, to refer to the dis- 
torted version officially sponsored in 
Russia. 

Duverger claims to be a_ socialist. 
However by Socialism he understands 
public ownership or control of industry, 
overall planning and the like, ie., the 
watered down state capitalism our 
Labourites (now increasingly only in 
private) call Socialism. He advances the 
theory that “East and West are develop- 
ing along convergent lines towards 
democratic Socialism”, The East through 
liberalization and the West through the 
growth of planning and through the 





Owners becoming mere figureheads on 
the economic field, as kings have become 
on the political. True there is a trend 
towards political democracy in the East 
and towards more state control in the 
West but the end won't be Socialism. 
Socialism will only come when workers 
throughout the world take conscious, 
political action to get it, 

Duverger recognises that “the state 
itself is based on violence: “ultimately it 
rests upOn police, army, prisons, and 
hangmen”. The state doesn’t suppress 
violence; it concentrates it in its own 
hands. “Physical violence is replaced by 
legal, constitutional violence, violence 
perpetrated with clean hands”, This cen- 
tralization of the means of coercion 
makes certain forms of political conflict 
which were popular in the past, like the 
street battle and the coup d'etat, out- 
moded. (Even in countries now at the 
Stage Europe was in the 19th century 
protracted guerilla warfare has replaced 
the coup.) The Socialist Party has long 
realised that the growth of the power 
of the state has meant that the only 
practicable way for the working class to 


get political power in the developed’ 


capitalist countries is through the vote 
backed of course by understanding. 
. A.L.B. 


Jimmy Purvis 


The Glasgow Branch have just learned of 
the recent death of our comrade James 
(Jimmy) Purvis. 

Jimmy joined the party in the early 
thirties and was a very active member, A lot 


of his time &nd attention was devoted to 
constant attendance of Branch and propa- 
ganada meetings and in other ways helping 
to further the Socialist case. Jimmy did a 
great deal of valuable, though unseen, work 
in this regard at his place of employment. 
He introduced our case and literature to his 
workmates and created interest in workshop 
discussions, etc. 

Unfortunately, over the past twelve years, 
Jimmy was unable to continue this valuable 
work on behalf of Socialism. A serious ill- 
ness prevented him from continuing to work 
and greatly reduced his general activities. 
But despite this misfortunte he did not lose 
his enthusiasm or interest in Socialism. He 
continued to attend both branch and propa- 
ganada meetings until the end. - 

The loss of such members is a serious 
and grievous blow to the Party. We extend 
our sincere sympathy to the family and 
relatives of Jimmy Purvis. 

GLASGOW BRANCH. 


The Socialist Standard can be bought in 
Glasgow in the following newsagents: 
McDONALDS, 117 Maryhill Road 
BRYSONS, 178 Byres Road 

MENZIES, Drumchapel Shopping Centre 
SOCIALIST STANDARD: Published by the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain, 52 Clapham 
High Street, London, S.W.4. Printed by 


R. E. Taylor & Son Ltd. (T.U.), 57 Banner 
Street, London, E.C.1. 


Haringey teach-in 


Our comrade Grant represented the 
Haringey (formerly Wood Green and 
Hornsey) Branch of the Socialist Party of 
Great Britain at a controversial teach-in on 
Vietnam, sponsored by Haringey Council, 
on May 21. The local Tories had refused 
to take part. “We are not interested in the 
goings-on of a lot of long haired cranks 
and loonies”, declared one councillor, 

Our comrade spoke in opposition to 
Baron Brockway, Richard Gott, a local 
CND man, Labour M.P. Norman Atkinson 
and academics Sean Gervasi and Malcolm 
Caldwell, 

The Socialist speaker was the only dis- 
senting voice as he didn’t support the 
Vietcong. After pointing out that many of 
those who clamoured for “Peace in Viet- 
nam” in fact wanted a victory for the 
Vietcong, our speaker went on to say that 
in the 19th century when capitalism had 
not yet established itself against feudalism 
as the dominant world system, Marx had 
taken sides in wais because he held that 
the triumph of capitalism over feudalism 
was necessary for social progress. For over 
half a century now capitalism had domi- 
nated the world and the idea that Socialists 
should take sides in wars was obsolete. 
What was going on in Latin America, Asia 
and Africa was the transition from feudal 
socicty to capitalism. Movements like the 
Vietcong, when victorious, led not to the 
cstablishment of a classless society but to 
the rise of a new ruling class. This had 
happened in Russia and China where staie 
capitalism existed. Socialists did not sup- 
port such movements nor did they take 
sides in the Vietnam war, As far as they 
were concerned wars would last as lons es 
capitalism and there was no solution to 
the Vietnam war, The task of Socialists 
could only be to make more Socialists. 


se —_— 


Haringey Branch now meets at 8 o'clock 
every Friday at. the Civic Centre, Wocd 
Green, Sympathisers and less active branch 
members are urged to contact the Secre- 
tary at 17 Dorset Road, N.22. 


LONDON OUTDOOR MEETINGS 
Sundays 

Hyde Park, 3 and 6 pm 

East Street, Walworth, noon 
Mondays 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 1-2 pm 
Wednesdays 


Villiers Street (by Charing Cross Tube 


Station), 8 pm 
Thursdays 

Tower Hill, 12.30-2 pm 
Saturdays 

Hyde Park, 7.30 pm 


GLASGOW OUTDOOR MEETINGS 
Saturdays 

Royal Exchange Square, 3 pm 
Sundays 

Kent Street, 3 pm 

Blythswood Street, 8 pm 


EDINBURGH OUTDOOR MEETINGS 
Sundays 
The Mound, 3 pm and 7 pm 
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SOCIALIST STANDARD JULY 1966 


Meetings 


PUBLIC MEETING 
Friday, 29th July, 8 pm 


GREENFORD COMMUNITY CENTRE 
“WHY SOCIALISM” 


LLL Le SOLS TT A. CE Ne “nT CESARE 2 SED aie: we 


HACKNEY 


Trades Hall, Valette Street (facing Hackney 
Empire), Wednesdays, 8.30 pm 


July 13th 
THE MONEY SYSTEM 


Speaker: H. Baldwin 


HAMPSTEAD PUBLIC MEETING 
CENTRAL LIBRARY, CIVIC CENTRE 


Monday 10th July 8 pm 
(details page 99) 


PADDINGTON & MARYLEBONE 


Royal Oak, York Street, WI 
Wednesdays 9 pm 


July 6th 
RAGS & RICHES IN REGENCY 
LONDON 


Speaker: V. Phillips 


July 20th 
ART IN SOCIALIST SOCIETY 


Speaker: |, Jones 


August 3rd 
SLAVERY & DEVELOPMENT’ 
OF CAPITALISM 


Speaker: L. Dale 


Companion Parties 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF 
AUSTRALIA 

Melbourne P.O. Box 1440 Melbourne 
Literature available at 

Box 2291 P.O. Sydney N.S.W. 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF CANADA 
P.O. Box 115 Winnipeg, Manitoba 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF 
NEW ZEALAND 

P.O. Box 38062 Petone 
P.O. Box 1929 Auckland 
Literature available, 

32 Wigan Street, Wellington 


WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
11 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston 9, Mass. 
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SPGB Groups 


BIRMINGHAM Thursdays 7.30 pm, ‘Plough 
& Harrow’, Jamaica Row, (Discussions 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays in month), Correspon- 
dence: H. J. Grew, Flat 1, 37 Woodfield 
Road, Kings Heath, Birmingham 14. 


BLOOMSBURY, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, WCI, Correspondence: SPGB at 
above address, (No meetings in August, next 
meetings Thursdays September Ist and 15th). 


CAMBERWELL Mondays 8.30 pm, 52 Clap- 
ham High Street, SW4. Correspondence : 
H. Baldwin, 26 Trelawn Road, SW2. 


DARTFORD Ist and 3rd Fridays in month 
8 pm, Sth Aug. at 7 Cyril Road, Bexley- 
heath and 19th Aug, at 32 Ickleton Road, 
Mottingham, SE9. Correspondence: W. G. 
Catt at above latter address, 


GLASGOW, Every Monday 8 pm, 163a 
Berkeley Street. Correspondence A. Donnelly, 
50 Doncaster Street, Glasgow, NW. 


HACKNEY 2nd & 4th Wednesdays in month 
8 pm, Hackney Trades Hall, Valette St. 
(off Mare St.), E9, Correspondence: H. Allen, 
18 Mildmay Grove, Nl. 


HARINGEY (formerly Wood Green and 
Hornsey) Fridays 8 pm (Discussions after 
business), Wood Green Civic Centre, Wood 
Green Road, N22. Correspondence: E. L. 
McKone, 17 Dorset Road, N22. 


KENSINGTON Fridays 8 pm, 55 Meadvale 
Road, Ealing, WS. (temporarily), Correspon- 
dence: R. Cain, 35 Waltham Road, Southall, 
Middlesex. 


LEWISHAM Mondays 8 pm, Co-op Hall 
* (Room 1). Davenport Road, Rushey Green, 
Catford, SE6. Correspondence: SPGB, Co-op 
Hall, Davenport Road, SE6. 


SPGB Branches 


BRIGHTON . 3rd Friday in month, 18 
Nicholas Road, Enquiries: B. Nelson, above 
address, 


BROMLEY For further information contact 
4 jecath Phone Farnborough (Kent) 
1719, 


HAMPSTEAD Enguiries: D, Gluck, 201 
Adelaide Road, NW3. 


KIDDERMINSTER Enquiries: J. Amos, 31 
Sion Hill, Broadwaters, 2nd Wednesday in 
month, Station Inn Farfield, Comberton 
Road, 8 pm. 


KINGSTON Enquiries: The Secretary, 80 
Farm Road, Esher, 


For information 


BRISTOL Enquiries: J, Flowers, 6 Back- 
ea (Upper York Street), Bristol 2. Tel. 
680. 


EARLS COURT & DISTRICT L. Cox, 13 
Shelly House, Churchill Gdns., SWI. Tel. 
VIC 0427, 


WSPI Branches 


BELFAST Tuesdays 8 pm, 5 Granville 
Buildings, 53 High Street, Belfast 1, 


CENTRAL Details from Secretary, 24 
Newington Avenue, Belfast 15. 


MID HERTS Regular meetings — every 
Monday in the St. Albans, Stevenage ang 
Welwyn Garden City areas. Correspondence: 
H. Mattingly, 27 Woodstock Road, Brox- 
bourne, Herts. 


PADDINGTON & MARYLEBONE Wednes- 
day 8.30 pm, Royal Oak, York Street, WI 


(near Marylebone Rd.). Correspondence ; 


SPGB, 76 Ladbroke Grove, WII. 


SOUTH EAST ESSEX Ist and 3nd Thursdays 
(Sth and 19th Aug.) Co-op Hall, Vange, 8 
pm. Correspondence D. V. Ford, 46 Welling- 
ton Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


SWANSEA Alternate Mondays (11th and 


25th Aug.) 8 pm, Old Red Cow, High St., 
Swansea. Correspondence: to Frances 
Ambridge, Mareng, Brintwood, Llangyfelach, 
Swansea, 


WEST HAM 2nd and 4th Thursday (11th 
and 25th August) in month, 8 pm, Salisbury 
Road Schools, Manor Park, El2 (Discussions 
from 9 pm), Correspondence: D. Deutz, 117 
Pettit’s Lane, Romford, Essex, 


WEST LONDON Fridays 8 pm, Westcott 
Lodge, Lower Mall, Hammersmith (facing 
river few minutes from Broadway), Corres- 
pondence; E, Warnccke, 158 Whitton Avenue 
East, Greenford, Middx. 


WOOLWICH 2nd and 4th Fridays (12th and 
26th Aug.) in month, 7.30 pm, Town Social 
Club, Mason's Hill, SE18. (Discussions at 
8 pm.) Correspondence: H. C., Ramsay, 9 
Milne Gardens, Eltham, SE9. 


MANCHESTER Meets last Kriday in month 
at 7.30 pm, The International Centre, George 
Street. Enquiries: A. Atkinson, 4 St. Martins 
Road, Ashton on Mersey, Sale, Nr. 
Manchester. Tel, PYR 2404. 


OXFORD Regular meetings monthly, con- 
tact A. Robertson, 52 Henley St., Oxford. 
Tel. 47302. 


SUNDERLAND Enquiries P. Toomey, 9 
Gillingham Road, Grindon Estate, Sunder- 
land, Co. Durham. ° 


SOUTHEND Regular meetings 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays in month (11th and 25th Aug.) 
7.30 pm. Enquiries: H. G. Cottis, 19 Kings- 
wood Chase, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


EXETER Enquiries: J. E, Forse, l6a Little- 
way, Dunsford Hill. Tel. 54367, 


MITCHAM & DISTRICT Enquiries: T. Lord, 
288 Church Road, Mitcham, 


OLDHAM Wednesdays 7.30 pm, 35 Man- 
chester Street, Enquiries: R. Lees at above 
address, Tel. MAI 5165. 


DUBLIN — Enquiries: Secretary, 5 Seville 
Terrace, North Strand, Dublin |. 


————— 


Visitors are cordially invited to every meeting 
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SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN 


OBJECT 


The establishment of a system of society based 
upon the common ownership and democratic con- 
trol of the means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the interest of 
the whole community. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 
The SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN holds: 


1] That Society as at present constituted is based 
upon the ownership of the means of living (i.e., 
land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capitalist or 
master class, and the consequent enslavement of 
the working class by whose labour alone wealth is 
produced, 


2] That in society, therefore, there is an ania- 
gonism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
Struggle, between those who possess but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not possess. 


3] That this antagonism can be abolished only by 
the emancipation of the working class from the 
domination of the master class, by the conversion 
into the common property of society of the means 
of production and distribution, and their demo- 
cratic control by the whole people. 


4] That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve its freedom 
the emancipation of the working class will involve 
the emancipation of all mankind without distinc- 
tion of race or sex. 


5] That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working class itself. 


6] That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working 
Class must organise consciously and politically for 
the conquest of the powers of government, national 
and local, in order that this machinery, in¢luding 
these forces, may be converted from an instrument 
of oppression into the agent of emancipation and 
the overthrow of privilege, aristocratic and 
plutocratic, 


7] That as all political parties are but the expres- 
Sion of class interests, and as the interest of the 
working class is diametrically Opposed to the 
interests of all sections of the master class, the 
party seeking working-class emancipation must be 
hostile to every other party. 


8] The SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN, there- 
fore, enters the field of political action determined 
lo wage war against all other political parties, 
whether alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and, 
calls upon the members of the working class of 
this country to muster under its banner to the end 
that a speedy termination may be wrought to the 
system which deprives them of the fruits of their 
labour, and that poverty may give place to com- 
fort, privilege to equality, and slavery to freedom. 


Those agreeing with the above principles and desire enrolment 
in the Party should apply for membership form to secretary 
of nearest branch or at Head Offic 
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News in Review . 
The Irish Question 


ARMAMENTS 
The economy of waste 


From Bazil Zaharoff 
to Ray Brown 


The job of governing 
Finance and industry . 
The passing show 


Old myths refurbished. 


LETTERS 
Russia and China 
Religion 
Then and now . 


Meetings . . 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


The EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE meets every 
Tuesday at the spGp Head Office, 52, Clapham 
High Street, London. S.W.4. at 7.30 p.m, 


Orders for LITERATURE should be sent to the 
Literature Department. SPGB, at the above 
address. 


CORRESPONDENCE for the Executive Committee 
should be sent to the General Secretary, SPGB, 
52, Clapham High Street, London, S.W.4 
(Telephone: Macaulay 3811). 


Letters containing POSTAL ORDERS etc., should 
be sent to E, LAKE, SPGB, at the above address. 
Postal orders and cheques should be crossed 
and made payable to the SPGB. 


Articles, correspondence, notices of meetings, 


etc., for the SOCIALIST STANDARD should be 
sent to the Socialist Stanoard Production 
Committee, 52, Clapham High Street, 
London, S.W.4. 


WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY OF 
IRELAND 
The EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE meets 4th Sunday 
‘Of each month at the Head Office, 5, Granville 
Builds 


uuildings, 53, High Street, Belfast 1, at 
3.0 p.m. 
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Waste amidst want 


This is now a world of potential plenty. Yet all but a few are deprived 
in some way and many starve. At the same time part of the world’s resources 
are used up in making weapons of war and in training men and women to use 
these weapons. How is this terrible paradox to be explained ? | 

The technical basis of modern society is large-scale, mass-producing 
industry which can only be operated by co-operative labour. By its nature il 
draws into the work of producing things millions of people the world over. 
These millions work not on their own; they work together, No man makes 
anything by himself; he only plays a part in the co-operative labour through 
which things are today produced. Farnis, factories, mines, mills and docks are 
only geographically separate. Technically they depend on each other as links 
ina chain. They are only parts of a world-wide productive system. In other 
words the world is one productive unit. . 

Common sense would suggest that, to take full advantage of this world-wide 
productive system, it should be owned and controlled as a unit. That it should 
belong in common to all mankind and be controlled by them for their own 
benefit. But of course, this is not so. The means and instruments for producing 
wealth are not owned in common by us all. They are the property of a few. 
Nor are they used to make what we need. They are used to make things to 
be sold. 

This is what is behind the paradox of waste amidst want. The problem of 
war, militarism and armaments is just one of the many which must arise as long 
as there is private property and production for sale instead of common property 
and production for use, : 

Those who own the world and its instruments of production compete against 
each other in buying raw materials and in selling finished products. his 
competition is not just economic; political means too are used. [he competing 
owners, in groups, have at their disposal armed forces. To protect and further 
their interests is why these forces exist. The economic conditions of capitalism 
make them necessary. Any group of owners which controlled no armed forces 
would be in a sorry state. Not only would it be unable to keep others off its 
own wealth but it would also be unable to take and hold sources of raw materials 
or to erect tariff barriers to keep others out of a market or to control ports 
and trade routes around the world. In other words it would soon go under. 
The owners thus compete by political and economic means for sources of raw 
materials, markets and trade routes. When other political means fail all that is 
left is brute force—the organised, scientific killing and destruction that is war. 

Not only must groups of owners have armed forces but they are always 
under pressure to equip them with the most destructive weapons. For in their 
struggles might is right. So resources are devoted to research Into nuclear 
physics, biochemistry and space, to develop ever more destructive weapons. 
Millions of men and women are conscripted or enticed into the armed forces 
and ‘trained to kill, wound and destroy. 

Militarism is the inevitable outcome of commerce, of the buying and selling 
that goes with the private ownership of the world’s resources. To abolish 
militarism we must abolish commerce. To abolish commerce we must replace 
private property by common properly, that is, we must establish Socialism. 
This means a world wide change that will bring social relationships and _pro- 
ductive forces into harmony, Only then will the resources of the world be able 
to provide the plenty they are capable of, instead of being wasted on such 
things as arms, ii 


Hampstead public meeting, Central Library, 
Civic Centre, Swiss Cottage, N.W.3. 
Monday 8th August 8 p.m. 


Wilson, Whitaker and War 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 


Sour Rent Act 


_ Speaking in Salford on June 12 Labour 
M.P. Frank Allaun complained that the 
1965 Rent Act had “gone sour on us.” 
In other words it wasn’t working as 
expected. This, of course, is nothing 
unusual for Acts to reform capitalism, 
especially in the field of housing. The 
evidence that has accumulated for over 
a century points to only one conclusion: 
there is no solution to the housing prob- 
lem within capitalism. Lack of adequate 
housing is just one of the many prob- 
lems that capitalism causes for workers. 
Since capitalism is the cause it is futile 
to pass Acts to find some solution with- 
in capitalism. There is no such solution. 
Such Acts are doomed to failure from 
the start as they try to do the impossible. 

Socialists have always said that  re- 
form measures can't be taken ‘at their 
face value as they don't always work 
as intended or they give rise to new 
problems. Labour's Rent Act is an 
interesting confirmation of this. Although 
this Act was not intended to cut rents, 


those who voted Labour can be excused. 


for thinking so. After all, had not 
Labour fought the 1957 Tory Rent Act 
tooth and nail in Parliament? Had they 
not pledged themselves time and time 
again to repeal it? Since the obvious 
result of the Tory Rent Act was to lead 
to rent increases “repeal” could justiii- 
ably be taken to mean “cut rents.” In 
fact, the aim of Labour's Act was to 
fix a “fair” rent—what the rent would 
be if supply and demand were equal, a 
formula bound to justify increasing con- 
trolled rents. Rent Giticers and Rent 
Assessment Committees were appointed 
to work out these “fair” rents. 

Now Sir Sydney Littlewood, the presi- 
dent of the Greater London Rent Assess- 
ment Panel, turns round and tells his 
Labour critics that they “did not under- 
stand the Act they had passed,” saying 
that they had the mistaken idea that the 
object of the Rent Act was to curb rents. 
The object was, he said, to find a fair 
rent, 

No wonder Frank Allaun is annoyed. 
But those who have been cruelly de- 
ceived by Labour have much greater 
reason to be. They've been taken for a 
ride by Labour once again. 


Vietnam - a reminder 


Some time ago Harold Wilson startled 
the world, stilled a revolt in his Party 
and got a lot of Publicity, by suggesting 
a Peace Mission from the Common- 
wealth Prime Minisiers to settle the war 
in Vietnam. 

A lot of people thought this was a 
dazzingly good idea. 


But what happened? 

The mission never went to Vietnam— 
it never, in fact, went anywhere. 

Its members never met between them- 
selves, let alone met the belligerents of 
Vietnam. 

Some of the members of the Mission 


—for example, Nkrumah—are no longer’ 


Commonwealth Prime Ministers, 

In other words, Wilson's dazzling idea 
was an historic flop. 

Meanwhile, the war. goes on. 

There will be no prizes for the next 
futile, vote-cadging suggestion. 


Rebels too late 


Few things have more searingly ex- 
posed the futility and absurdity of 
Labour’s so-called left wing than their 
“revolt” over the government's policies 
On prices and incomes and Vietnam. 

In all the fuss over the revolt, it 
seemed to eScape notice that, not for 
the first time, the rebels were rather late. 

The Prices and Incomes Bill was first 
introduced during the lifetime of the 
last government; the version which 
caused Frank Cousins to resign his 
Ministry is actually milder than the 
previous one. 

On Vietnam, the Wilson government 
always made clear their support for 
American actions, including the bomb- 
ing of the North, 

In other words, the present govern- 
ment are simply carrying on the policies 
of the last. But in between there was 
the general election; that was the time 
for the rebels to make their disagree- 
ments known. 

They might even have resigned from 
the Labour Party and fought on an in- 
dependent platform. But they had 
probably all studied the fate of the 
Radical Alliance in Hull North, 

So what did they do? 

Well here are extracts from the elec- 
tion addresses of two of the Vietnam 
rebels: 

Hugh Jenkins (Putney): . .. we need 
a longer period of oflice, with a more 
secure majority, so that we can get on 
with the job. 

Sydney Bidwell (Southall): If you . 
intend to vote Labour again... may | 
warmly thank you in advance and urge 
you, in the name of cur just and com- 
mon cause, to make absolutely sure you 
use your vote. 

No word of dissension disturbed the 
orthodoxy of these addresses. Hugh 
Jenkins was hanging so firmly on to 
Wilson's coat tails that he embellished 
his address with a picture of the Leader, 
pipe and avuncular expression and all. 

There was plenty to protest about last 
March but the rebels held their tongues. 
And their seats, 
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De Gaulle in Moscow 


Statesmen do not visit each other to 
exchange expressions of mutual respect. 

So why did De Gaulle go to Russia? 

French policy is now based upon 
acceptance of the fact that the days of 
independent glory, when France was a 
world power, are past. They ended in 
the mud on the Aisne and in the grave- 
yards of Verdun. 

For a long time, France took her new 
place in the world as a paid-up member 
of the American gang—a complaisant 
signatory of the NATO Pact, of the 
EEC and so on. 

De Gaulle signified the first important 
change in this. Under him, French policy 
has been to solidify Europe into an area 
independent of both Russia and the 
United States, but dominated by France. 

Hence the opposition to British mem- 
bership of the Common Market. Hence 
De Gaulle’s famous visit to West Ger- 
many—and now his trip to Russia. 

This last expedition probably followed 
from the French withdrawal from 
NATO, of which West Germany is still 
a member. Germany may yet become a 
nuclear power, may yet revive her ex- 
pansionist ambitions. 

For about a century Russia has been 
France’s counterweight against German 
expansion; this fact has not been changed 
by two World Wars and a lot of blood- 
shed. 

One of the significant things about De 
Gaulle’s visit, however, was the way in 
which the Russians reminded him, 
delicately, that they are more than a 
European power. 

Russian interests and influence now 
extend all over the world—and they will 
fight for them world-wide if they are 
threatened, 

So De Gaulle had to face another 
reality. After the usual cloak of mean- 
ingless communique had been thrown 
over the visit he came home, and the 
disputes and intrigues of abualigns 
world conflict continue. 


Escalation in Vietnam 


In Vietnam the American bombers 
spread their wings wider and more 
lethally as the weeks go by. This is 
escalation, an ugly word the use of which 
is almost obligatory when anyone is 
talking about the war there, 

Vietnam is not the first war to have 
escalated. The First World War 
developed with a terrible speed, on an 
almost predetermined course, into some- 
thing so bitter and destructive that it 
changed the world for good. 

The Second World War escalated— 
and in a way it is still escalating—from 
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simple high explosive bombs, and High 
Commands solemnly declaring their in- 
‘entions of protecting civilian popula- 
tions, to the fireballs over Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. 

This development went step by step, 
as the war became fiercer and more 
desperate. Each stage was justified by 
the commanders to their own consciences. 
It was an inexorable process; it showed 
up the fact that the development of 
wars is a one-way affair; they never 
escalate downwards, 

This leads us to the heart of the 
matter, As long as society accepts war, 
as long as it accepts the system which 
gives rise to war, it can have no logical 
objection to the effects of war. 

There is no such thing as a humane 
war, or a controlled war fought to rules. 
War is ils own master, with its own 
momentum and its own rules. 

The demonstrators, some of them in- 
censed at the killing of children and 
Other non-combatants, carry their ban- 
ners and get themselves jailed. None of 
them protests against the cause of it all. 

None of them, however sincere, are 
near the heart of the matter, 


Poor Harold Wilson 


Poor Harold Wilson. everyone is after 
him, 

He has been stabbed so many times 
from behind that his back must resemble 
a kitchen collander. 

Even before Wilson became Prime 
Minister, Aims of Industry and the 
Economic League were busily knifing 
him, with their anti-nationalisation cam- 
paign financed by private industry. 

Then during the 1964 election he re- 
ceived another thrust between his 


shoulder blades from Hardy Spicers, 
who were apparently forcing — their 
workers out on strike so that everyone 
would rush out and vote Tory. 

The prospect of anyone voting against 
him was so agonising a wound for Wil- 
son that he promised to expose the 
murderous activities of private industry 
in an enquiry after he was in Number 
Ten, 


Nothing more was heard of this idea; 
perhaps Wilson was too busy because 
no sooner was he in office than the 
Gnomes of Zurich were at work with 
their daggers, threatening all he had 
planned. ; 


And now the latest political flick-knife 
boys are the Communist Party, the 
“tightly knit group of politically moti- 
vated men” who apparently also stit up 
strikes but who have not yet thought 
of getting together with Hardy Spicers. 

Perhaps some seamen remember the 
many trade union leaders who, from 
political motives, tried to force the Attlee 
government’s wage freeze down their 
members’ throats, 


Perhaps some of them reflect that, 
like all its predecessors, the Wilson 
government is failing to deliver the 
goods as promised and must find excuses 
for its failure. 


Perhaps, in other words, Wilson's 
desperate search for a scapegoat will help 
some people to see through the dirty. 
futile game of capitalist politics. 


Old Tricks 


One of the legends concerning Zaharofl. 
the “merchant of death,” was that he 
acted as mediator in one of the South 
American wars at the turn of the cen- 


The Irish question fifty years ago 


But if Ireland has been a hunting ground 
for ambitious politicians, it has also been 
the home of ignorant and superstitious 
leaders. Catholic priests and Protestant 
clergy have used their influence and 
authority to foment religious strife, which 
had no existence till after the Union. The 
Catholic pricsts were so deeply invoived 
in the political game that they helped to 
collect. the forty thousand pounds that 
Parnell squandered on himself and Mrs. 
(Shea. Everyone knows the methods of 
the Protestant clergy; how the orthodox 
Church bolsters the Tories and the Non- 
conformists- buttress the Liberals and both 
assist to rope in the workers to the support 
and sanction of capitalist government, 

The Irish movements of the eighteenth 
century, the “white boys” and the “oak 
boys”, etc., were movements of the workers. 
Sometimes they were directed against the 
middle men and sometimes against the 


lithe system, though not often the latter. 
They were secret organisations and the 
Government found it extremely difficult to 
deal with them, But when they developed 
into an open volunteer movement, widely 
extended, and holding Congresses at Dublin 
and elsewhere, the Government quickly 
permeated it with their tools and agents and 
subverted it to their own uses, finally in- 
corporating it in the regular army. Since 
that time the working class of Ireland has 
never succeeded in organising for anything 
without the help or interference of capitalist 
tools or agents. The Fenians were robbed 
by Isaac Butt and outwitted by Parnell. All 
their organisations from the “Land League” 
lo the “Ulster Volunteers” or the “Molly 
Malones”, have been composed of workers 
bluffed and cajoled by political prostitutes 
and adventurers... 

The latest blunder of the Irish working 
class is in the support given to the Sinn Fein 
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tury and helped to arrange a truce. He 
then sold arms to the two sides and a 
few months later when they had been 
delivered the fighting restarted. Part of 
this stery could be re-enacted in the 
near future. The Times reported on 10 
June: 


The pro-Government Karachi news- 
paper Dawn reported that the Soviet 
Union h&s offered to sell arms to Paki- 
stan on the same terms as she already 
sells to India. 


li may be remembered that the recent 
war between India and Pakistan was 
followed by the Tashkent conference, at 
which Russia played the role of peace- 
riaker. The fighting has stopped for the 
time being but the cause of the conflict 
remains. The conflict over Kashmir and 
other issues originating from private 
property society are still there. Increased 
arms spending by both sides provides 
attractive markets for the world’s arms 
makers, 

In recent years Russia has broken into 
One market alter the other with its arms. 
So why not Pakistan? After all, busi- 
ness is business. and in his recent budget 
Pakistan’s Finance Minister, Mohammad 
Shoaib, announced that defence spend- 
ing would increase from. 1.360 million 
to 2.250 million rupees. 

The interests of the Russian and 
American rulers require peace in this 
area, It is also vital that opportunities 
for profitable trade should be taken 
advantage of. This is just one of the 
many contradictions of — capitalism. 
Zaharoll made a living by taking ad- 
vantage of them when he could. Heads 
of state, pledged to look after the 
national capitalist interest, are forced 
to act in contradictory ways, Like talk- 
ing peace while cashing on the arms 
market, 


Movement which seeks to establish a re- 
puolic, with the cxamples of France and 
the United States before them proving con- 
clusively the futility of such an experiment 
to abate their ever-growing poverty. 


From the SOCIALIST STANDARD, August 1916. 


HAMPSTEAD 

The newly-formed Hampstead Group meets 
aw othe Central Library. Swiss Cottage. 
N.W.3. kor further details write to 1D, 
Gluck, 701 Adelaide Road. NW3. 


We have received a letter from Mr. b. J. 
Macfarlane. of Ruskin College. criticising 
our review in the June SOCIALIST STANDARD 
of his book The British Communist: Party. 
This letter. with our reply. will be published 
next menth. 





ARMAMENTS 


—— 


The economy of waste 


-ANYBODY Who is under any illusions about the priorities of 
this social system need consider only one fact, In the current 
financial year the British government, which claims that it 
cannot “alford” all sorts of tnings like roads, houses, hospitals 


and schools, is planning to spend £2,172 million on arma-_ 


ments, 

We should be clear that this sum has been arrived at after 
the government have ruthlessly cut back expenditure, have 
abandoned many projects—such as the TSR-2—-which their 
predecessors agreed to arid have planned to withdraw from 
several areas overseas. In other words, £2,172 million is not 
an extravagance; it is an economy, 

As we may expect, it took a Labour government to do 
it. One of the problems facing the British capitalist class in 
recent times has been the size of their arms bill. and the 
way this bill increased year by year. Taking the figures of 
“defence” expenditure at four yearly intervals from 1957/8, 
we get this picture: £1,483 million; £1,600 million; £1,837 
million. At present British armaments spending is running 
at about seven per cent of the Gross National Product. 

When Labour cane to power in 1964, they resolved to 
do something about this situation, Perhaps some of their 
pacifist members actuaily expected them to stop spending 
money on weapons—Mr. Emrys Hughes, M.P. for South 
Ayrshire, for example, who seems to devote debates on 
“defence” to unrelenting sniping at speakers on both sides. 
Like. this: 


Mr. Amery (then Secretary of State for Air): | understand 
that there are some who would prefer slavery to death— 
Mr. Emrys Hughes: Survival. 

Mr. Amery: -- and if the Hon. Member cares lo represent 
them. that is his affair. 

Mr. Emrys Hughes: Survival. 


And like this: 


Mr. George Wigg: There are in the community only a given 
number of men who like service in the Armed Forces of the 
Crown— 

Mr. Emrys Hughes: And getting less. 

Mr. Wigg: That may well be. 1 do not believe that it is, but 
that depends on one’s point of view— 

Mr. Emrys Hughes: It is common sense. 


But of course Labour had no such intentions. All they 
wanted was to hack out an armaments policy which fitted 
the realities of Britain’s standing in 1966 world capitalism, 
and to make sure that the ruling class got value for every 
penny they spent on the Armed Forces—intentions which, 
applied to any private firm, would bring a smile to the face 
of the dourest accountant, 

So Harold Wilson instructed his Minister of Defence, 
Denis Healey, to set himself to applying the principles of 
what is called, in a new jargon, cost effectiveness, In his 
younger days, Denis Healey was considered to be a far-out 
Left Wing extremist, but he had no difficulty in reconciling 
himself to the unexceptionally capitalist principles of his 
new job. 

For a long time he laboured andthen, in February this 
year,\he brought forth the results—the Defence Review for 
1966. This piece of work provoked a storm of hostility. 
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The Tories professed themselves furious that Healey had 
decided against building a new aircraft carrier; the First 
Sea Lord, Sir David Luce, virtually resigned on the issue. 
The Defence Minister for the Navy, Christopher Mayhew, 
also threw up his job, protesting that “. . . the basic mistake 
of the Defence Review has been . . . giving the armed forces 
too large tasks and too few resources.” 

That storm, which made the headlines for a day or two 
at the time, quickly blew itself out. Today, Mayhew is 
almost forgotten, And who now remembers Sir David Luce? 

The first thing the Labour strategists had to take into 
account was that, for British capitalism, things are not what 
they used to be. Gunboat diplomacy may now. be a bad 
joke but at one time, when Britain was the world’s greatest 
power, it worked. Of course that was long ago; since the 
First World War, British influence has steadily declined and 
now any political party which tries to run British capitalism 
must always remember that they are administering a second 
rate power. 

Today, the great disputes of world capitalism involve the 
United States and Russia. The world is divided mainly into 
two spheres of control; all others, like the British or the 
French, are minor affairs and have to play a supporting role. 
This unpalatable fact has been faced by De Gaulle, in his 
policy of joining with other European states in a French- 
dominated alliance, It has been faced since the war by all 


. British governments, although the Conservatives have some- 


times had trouble in selling the idea to the blue-nosed colonel 
elements in their ranks, 

Britain’s economic decline has also meant that the ruling 

class can no longer support a large peace time armed force. 
Compulsory military service would be an expensive affair, as 
well as a diversion of manpower from industry, which 
already carries a burden of labour shortage. The result is 
that, when the commitments of the British forces have been 
met, there has often been no reserve of men for movement 
at short notice to flares-up in Africa and similar places. 
To try to bridge this gap, British soldiers have sometimes 
been taken from Germany in an emergency. 
. The Labour government ‘saw all this and they said that 
it was not good. They have decided, in the words of the 
Defence Review, that there are certain “. . . political com- 
mitments we must give up or share with others (and) limit 
the scale of military tasks which may be imposed by the 
commitments which remain.” 

In practical terms, this means that British forces will be 
withdrawn from Aden in 1968, from British Guiana and 
South Africa in the near future, and reduced in the Far 
East as soon as possible, The bases will be replaced by 
“staging posts’—islands like Gan and the Cocos which will 
have minimum facilities such as an airstrip, fuel tanks, a 
wireless station and so on. 

This should lead to other economies; very often in the 
past, bases like Cyprus had to be held by military force 
against the wishes of a large part of the population. There 
is unlikely to be any similar problem with the staging posts; 
the most dangerous inhabitants in the Cocos at the moment 
are the fierce land-crabs with which the place abounds. 

The staging posts will be in the area known as East of 
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Suez, now under British control by permission of Washing- 
ton, which has its own problems of stretching manpower 
and resources. Britain will operate East of Suez on a policy 
of interdependence — of joint military operations within 
political alliances. The Defence Review talked about “.. . 
allies and friendly countries who have military requirements 
similar to our own.” Many other countries have had to give 
up their colcnies in recent years, The empires of France, 
Belgium and Holland, for example, have since the war 
crumbled into a mass of independent states. 

By their policies, the Labour government plan to reduce 
arms spending so that by 1969/70 it represents six per cent 
of the Gross National Product-—£2,000 million a year at 
1964 prices. (Although six per cent of the GNP forecast by 
the National Plan for 1970, at 1964 prices. comes to £2,463 
million), The government claimed that their plan amounts 
to a 16 per cent reduction on what the Tories would have 
been spending by 1970, although Mr. Mayhew, in the sort 
of flash of clarity which is sometimes given to politicians 
who have left office, said in the debate on February 23 that 
£2,000 millions was “an artificial figure.” 

Whatever the truth of this—and if what Mayhew said is 
true this would not be the first time a government has based 
its calculations on sheer guesswork---the fact is that it 1s 
impossible for anyone to forecast what defence, or any other, 
expenditure will be in five years’ time. These things have a 
habit of getting out of hand—according to The Guardian 
of June 15, the foreign exchange cost of the British military 
effort in Malaysia is 30 per cent more than Denis Healey 
forecast last August. And who can forecast what other con- 
flicts Mé in the future? Who can say that there will not be 
another Korea in the next five years? Or that the Vietnam 
war will not engulf this country as well? 

And even after Labour's economy drive, armaments are 
still gobbling up an enormous amount of money. Apart 
from what the British government spends, a lot of industrial 
effort is devoted to making weapons for: sale to the govern- 
ments of other countries, which also have a big arms bill. 
(The United States spent about $46.000 million in 1965). 
The market for weapons is, to use a term which is perhaps 
inappropriate, dut-throat. Governments know this, and 
employ their salesmen to sell the products of their armaments 
industries through international alliances like NATO. Jn 
Britain the level of government spending makes what is 
called defence the biggest industry, 

When we compare this colossal industrial effort to the 
puny attempts which are made to deal with human problems 
of the world—when we consider, for example, that accord- 
ing to a UNICEF official in India 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion have to live on less than 1s. 9d. a day, we get an insight 
into capitalism’s miserable inability to provide a world fit 
for people to live in. 

To recognise this is not to join the charity-mongers who 
divide their time between protesting about the effects of 
capitalism and to supporting the capitalist political parties 
at election times. The basic priority of capitalism is the 
production of wealth for sale and-from that a lot more 
follows—economic competition, international rivairy, war 
and armaments. It is simply impossible to have the one 
without the others, : 

It was never difficult to foresee that weapons would grow 
into destructive monsters. Nuclear weapons are only a stage 
in the development of the war machine; we can be sure that 
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there is more to come. Denis Healey, when he was in opposi- 
tion, said in the House of Commons that “. . . the West 
must have atomic weapons as long as the Russians have 
them.” Presumably this also means that if the Russians— 
or some other country—develop something more powerful 
than nuclear weapons, we shall have to have those as well. 
This is what is called, in Healey’s language, sensible strategy. 
Other people might call it something else. 

The British armed forces exist, just like those of other 
countries, to protect the property of their master class; to 
protect their overseas interests, investments and areas of 
control. At the moment British investments abroad tetal 
about £11,000 million. It was as part of the atlempt to pro- 
lect the bit of this total which is in Rhodesia that the air- 
craft carrier Eagle, and the other Brilish warships. were 
recently in operation off the east coast of Africa. 

South Africa, which is Britain’s third largest market, has 
nearly £1.000 million of British money invested in it: India 
has £450 million. Incomes from investments in other parts 
of the world are now running at these annual levels: 


£ million 
Far East ... 
Middle East 
Ausiralia and NZ 
Europe 
Americas 
Africa 
The Defence Review said of all this: 


... we have important economic interests in the Middle East, 
Asia and elsewhere. . . 


and 


When . . . instability leads to open war, it may imperil not 
only economic interests in the-area, but even world peace. 


We can put it another way. With such mighty interests at 
risk, capitalism sces it as perfectly reasonable to spend a 
mere £2,000 million a year to defend them. And of course 
politicians can always produce acceptable arguments to 
justify this spending; they rarely have much difficulty in 
convincing the working class that, no matter how much 
they may regret the situation, no matter how much they prefer 
to spend money on cancer research, or defeating famine, or 
building hospitals, if a foreign power takes over “our” oil- 
fields, “our” markets, “our” investments, we shall suffer 
a fate far worse than merely dying of cancer. 

The numerous mouthpieces of capitalism persistently 
claim that it is a social system founded on honour, humanity 
and efficiency. But try an experiment. Take a piece of 
capitalism, put it in a test tube, put in with it the catalyst 
of human interests and observe the reaction. The result is 
undeniable. Capitalism makes honour of betrayal. humanity 
of murder and a veritable economy of waste and destruction. 

IVAN. 


SEPTEMBER SOCIALIST STANDARD 


Next months number will deal 
specifically with issues that interest 
young people. 
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From Bazil Zaharoff to Ray Brown 


THE wffairs of arms manufacturers and their agents have 
for many years been a fertile field of investigation for social 
reformers who look for the cause of human suffering and 


social chaos in the activities of evil men. The recent appoint- — 


ment of Ray Brown to the new government post of Head 
of Defence Sales, for example, Ict off a storm of protests by 
government back-benchers, An old bogey was raised in a 
question by Labour M.P. John Rankin; — 


Is my Right Honourable Friend aware that the appointment 
of Mr. Brown seems to be similar to a former appointment, 
that of Sir Bazil Zaharoff, who earned a reputation in this 
country and in the Labour movement for his nefarious practices 
which were widely condemned by every member of the Labour 
movement? Vy 


A brief study of the development of the arms industry 
over the last hundred years will show the points of similarity. 

The second half of the 19th century was a period of rapid 
technical advance in armaments, The industrial revolution 
produced the coal, iron and steel, chemical and mechanical 
engineering industries which were to make this possible. 
The Industrial Revolution was itself part of the develop- 
ment of a society where antagonisms made arms production 
a necessity, 

For about 300 years naval warfare had changed little. It 
was fought in wooden sailing ships carrying bronze cannons 
with the winds and human energy as their only sources of 
powcr. Between the Crimean War and the end of the 
century great changes took place. Steam powered, armour- 
plated ships built with rifled steel guns capable of hurling 
shells of three-quarters of a ton many miles with great 
accuracy. Armoured plate became thicker and tougher as 
the guns became more powerful. At the cnd of the century 
the torpedo shattered the supremacy of the battleship. On 
land similar advances were made by artillery. In small arms 
the machine gun, developing from hand operated models 
to the Maxim automatic, gave the infantry far greater fire- 
power, The railways also made it possible to deploy men 
and war materials rapidly. 

The greai technical development of the advanced countries 
Nd the consequent rapid increase in production provided 
bet only the wealth, but also the source of frictions which 
were fo make increased arms expenditure necessary. One 
result was the intensified rivalry in the search for markets 
for the increasing volume of commodities. There were many 
chances for the weapons to be proved in battle; the American 
Civil War, Franco-Prussian War, Boer War, Russo-Japanese 
War and so on until the First World War, 

The great arms manufacturers were drawn into the in- 
dustry by the prospects of greater profits. The steel and 
heavy engineering industries were in the second half of the 
19th century plagued by fluctuations in the demand for their 
goods, Expansion during boom time and prospects of bank- 
ruptcy during slumps made it urgent that their activities 
be diversified. The British government, in order to have the 
latest technical developments incorporated in the weapons 
of its armed forces, placed orders for components such as 
gun barrels with the Sheffield steel makers and later for 


the complete guns. It was in this way that Yickers came 
into the industry. Their activities grew as they took over 
a shipyard at Barrow and the Maxim Machine Gun Com- 
pany. By 1914, Vickers had grown to an international com- 
bine, whose products ranged from complete battleships te 


machine guns, Armstrongs, a general engineering firm in 


north-east England, also became a giant of the arms industry. 
Krupp in Germany and Schneider in France were their main 
rivals, 

Like any other commodity, armaments were—and are— 
made to be sold profitably. Governments were usually the 
customers and the industry's sales methods were tailored 
to suit the markets. The major manufacturers had well 
staffed branch’ offices in. the capital cities that offered the 
best prospects of sales. These offices were private diplomatic 
missions in close contact with the government; some were 
reputed to have greater knowledge of local politics than the 
official embassies. Where local conditions demanded it, 
bribery and corruption were used, 

Zaharoff, whose early life was spent in the Balkans, started 
his career in the arms industry as the Balkans agent for 
the Anglo-Swedish firm of Nordenfeld. Among their pro- 
ducts was the first commercial submarine, His first success 
was the sale of one of these to the Greck Navy in 1877 
followed by an order for two from the Turkish Navy. This 
was the start of -Zaharofl’s reputation for playing one nation 
against the other; for exploiting a rivalry which already 
existed. Zaharoff was well equipped for: his job; he was 
fluent in several languages, a great charmer, had a wide 
knowledge of the world and politics, all of which he applied 
with great success to his job. He quickly became Norden- 
feld’s agent for the whole of Europe. 

in this new capacity Zaharoff was up against Maxim’s, 
Whose machine gun was far superior to Nordenfeld’s. 
Zaharolt tried every dirty trick’ in the trade to win orders 
for his firm but they were of no avail against the superior 
product. The result of the clash was the merger of the two 
firms with Zaharoff looking after the sales and Maxim’s the 
technical details. Later in the 1890's, Vickers took them over 
and it was with Vickers that Zaharo!f reached the height 
Of his career, His activities took him all over the world, 
negotiating orders wherever the demand occured. 

Vickers at this time obtained large shares in a number 
of overseas arms companies including some in Spain. Italy 
atid Japan. as well as contracts to manage the government 
dockyards of Russia and Turkey. Other international “activi- 
ties included membership of a syndicate of British, French. 
German and American firms to divide territories and profits 
and to pool patents for armoured plate; licensing a German 
firm, Deutsche Waffen, to manufacture and sell machine 
guns with shared profits in certain markets; an agreement 
whercby Vickers made and sold Krupps time and percussion 
fuses. There were also gentlemen’s agreements with Arm- 
strong to avoid clashing in foreign markets. 

It is probable that Zaharoff had a hand in negotiating 
many of these agreements, which were, after all, normal 
business arrangements. He was also credited with controlling 
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sections of the foreign press and of getting into the confi- 
dence of the world’s leading politicians, His tactics included 
philanthropy; grants to set up aviation studies at one 
university, financing literary prizes and establishing homes 
for disabled sailors. It was rumoured that he was one of the 
richest men in the world and had control of the world’s 
armament industry. When he died in 1936, he left only £1 
million which is far from making him one of the richest 
men but very good for a salesman. 

The First World War caused the expansion of the arms 
industry so that a large part of world industry was geared 
to supplying the combatants. The war provided the incentive 
to develop Switzerland's aluminium and hydro-electricity 
generating industries: Japanese industry prospered greatly 
and expanded, The. opposing ferces faced each other with 
international armaments, The world’s navies were clad with 
Krupp's patented armour plate. The armies used machine 
guns operating on principles developed by Maxim. The 
torpedoes were Whiteheaa’s design. 

Once the war was over the accounts had to be settled. 
Krupp’s and Vickers were in dispute over royalties on fuses 
and Vickers and Deutsche Wallen were in dispute over 
royalties on machine guns. Business, in other words. as usual. 

The ending of the war produced the very situation-—the 
slump—which the arms makers had tried to safeguard by 
joining the industry. Their activities had expanded con- 
tinuously for many years during the pre-war arms race and 
during the war had expanded much more again, In Britain, 
there was a boom in engineering and ship-building for two 
or three years after 1918, then the slump came with pro- 
duction and prices dropping drastically. Both Vickers and 
Armstrong had tried to diversify their activities into a wide 
variety of products from locomotives to sewing machines, 
but to no avail. By 1925 they were both in great difficulties 
and outside experts were called in to acvise. The two firms 
were merged and Vickers-Arnistrong struggled on for many 
years before another arms race restored their profits. 

In the slump, these two mighty firms were powerless. Their 
best salesmen could not revive the market. Their close con- 
tacts with the great politicians and military leaders of the 
world could not help them. In fact, capitalism mastered 
them and not the other way round. 


Various efforts were made by the League of Nations to 
regulate the arms industry but with little success. Many 
bocks were published during this period exposing the arins 
industry. ‘They were useful in showing the workings of the 
Industry but their soluiions limited to stich useless measures 
as nationalisation and jafernational commissions to control 
sales, Disarmament conferences were peeemeal alfairs, trying 
to limit the number of battleships and cruisers, weapons 
which were.on the way oui. 

The arms race before World War Two was concerned 
with aircraft, tanks. armoured cars and submarines. The 
industry became more subject to government control, Instead 
Of setting the pace with design and innovations, it became 
more and more dependent on working to government 
specifications. | 

The Second World War saw the introduction of some 
Of the war material with which we are familiar today-- 
electronics in radar and rockot guidance. rockets and the 
atom-bomb, 

The atom-bomb could only be developed by governments; 
it required far greater resources than any private firm could 
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muster. The USA was the first fo produce tt, over a imilfion 
men being involved in this protect. In spite of the greatest 
secrecy about iis production. there are nev five countries 
Openly making this weapon, Phe main rivalry since the 
Second World War has been beiween the USA and Russia. 
There has been a continuous high level of sponding on arms. 
including a race in the production of nuclear weapons and 
the aircrafts and rockets to deliver them. This rivalry is now 
carried on into space, 

The expense of this development can oaly be borne by 
the giant nations such as the USA aad Russia. The former 
great nations are now left well behind, 

Since the war the international erms trade has ccatinued. 
The Nato and Warsaw Pact alliances provide large markets, 
es do the new independent countries many of which snend 
over 30 per cent of their budgets cn so calied defence. For 
all the government ceatrol, the iniernationalisation of the 
industry is suli there. The British Hawker Hunter and 
Canberra aircraft and the American F104 have been built 
in many countiies, The Russian MAG fighter is built not 
Only in Warsaw pact countries but also in India. 

The arms trade has continued to flourish but the British 
capitalists’ share of it has declined steadily. Russia and 
America now offer a far more attractive range of goods 
and are also better organised to fake advantage of the 
market. Russia’s triumphs include breaking into the Egyptian, 
Cuban, Indonesian and Indian markets. Private enterprise 
USA is also showing the way by having a government 
sales organisation with Henry Jj. Kuss in charge under the 
title of Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defence for Inter- 
national Logistics Negotiations. Kuss is a career Civil 


Servant and The Chyserver (15.5.66) reported, “Last year he 


was given a medal by McNamara for selling 9,000 million 
dollars worth of arms since his appointment in 1960.” He 
also forecasts a booming market. “Mr. Kuss was recently 
guoted as saying that over the next ten years about 100,000 
miilion dollars would be spent in the free world outside the 
United States on military hardware.” (Financial Times. 
27.12.65). 

This brings us back to Mr. Ray Brown and his job of 
expanding Britain's arms sales. Desptie such ‘promising 
markets, only £125 miiktons of British arms are being exported 
each year. The Lebour Gevernment are hoping that an 
Ierease in exporis wil help to solve their balance of pay- 
ments problem. At present, Mr. Brown must be a little 
cealused with his job. as there are certain promising markets 
Out of bounds: South Africa and Spain. for instance. The 
conditions for sale to America must be hard to swallow: 
no doubt the Labour conscience would be calmed if the 
arms were only used for peaceful purposes like strike break 
ing or quelling riots. 

And this brings us back to the agony of the Lert. Mr. 
Rankin sees a similarity between the rales of Zaboroff and 
Brown, Of course there is; the only difference being thal 
faharofl worked for Vickers and pot (as Mr. Rankin 
thought) for the Government. The conditions of 1966 may 
require different selling techniaes to 1906 and, as men. 
Zanaroft and Brown may be as different as chalk and cheese 
but the essential features are the same, Weapons of war 
ere made to be used and their clfects will be the same 
whether gentlemen or rogues sell them or whether it be 
governments or private firms that emplov the salesmen. 

JEF. 





The job of governing 


IN the last two general elections, the Labour Party was able 
to present itself as the party who would “get Britain moving”. 
Trading on the sense of weary failure that inevitably attached 
itself to the Tories, the Labour party came forward with an 
air of dashing modernity. Despite the note of appropriate 
caution, “this was not going to be easy”, they left no doubt 
that they were the people who would sweep away “tired 
toryism” and ring in an era of fast moving progress, They 
spoke in racy terms about rising incomes and expanding 


social services against a background of technical development : 


and high productivity. In fact we have found that the so-called 
incomes policy has meant nothing more in practice than a 
conlinuous government altempt to prevent wage and salary 
increases. As for the free deployment of society’s technical 
resources, we find that it is as crippled as ever it was. The 
only things which are recently new in the Labour govern- 
ment’s management of capitalism are red baiting and the 
legal intimidation of trade uriionists. 

Under Labour, capitalism is limping along from crisis to 
crisis in much the same way as it always has, and for the 
immediate future, there is no prospect of it doing anything 
else. 

During the recent elections, the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain said that nothing could come of the optimism gener- 
ated by the Labour Party. We knew that the post election 
periods would be times of creeping disillusion. This is not 
because the Labour Party has no genuine desire to do some- 
thing about social problems, but because the ideas they have 
about how to deal with these problems are mistaken ones. 
Moreover, it is doubtful whether the Labour Party can even 
correctly define the nature of these problems. 


Reforms vy. Revolution 


It is worth recalling the debate that went on during and 
before the first years of the existence of the Labour Party and 
the Socialist Party of Great Britain. In those days the parties 
were nearer to each other in the sense that they shared a 
clearer understanding of the phraseology that both parties 
used. Those who were active in the Labour Party and J.L.P. 
argued that through a process of reforms, including nation- 
alisation, capitalism could be gradually abolished, The very 
least that was claimed for this reformist programme was that 
as an expression of a mass working class movement it would 
achieve a more equal distribution of wealth throughout 
society. 

This argument embodied many disastrous errors. One of 
these errors was the denial that Socialism presupposes a 
mapority of Socialists. It was enough, they thought, to have 
a government whose intentions were right. Another error was 
in thinking that capitalism .was susceptible to the kind of 
manipulation and control that their argument assumed. 

The Labour Party has moved a long way from talking 
seriously about Socialism. Its public speakers cannot utter the 
word “capitalism” without obvious embarrassment or as a 
slip of the tongue. 

The Labour Party frankly cares more about votes than it 
does about ideas. It has on more than one occasion achieved 
power, but power to do what? The only power the Labour 
Party has is the power to run capitalism, and even then not 
in the way the Labour Party would like, but largely in res- 
ponse to the economic and international pressures bearing 
on them. The abiding anti-climax of Labour Party politics 
is that as a party it has achieved the power that its early 
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members dreamed of, but the power they have is worthless. 
This situation is inherited directly from their mistaken ideas 
about capitalism both past and present, It is one of the ironies 
of history that the Labour Party, the social springboard of 
which was the working class, should now manage a system 
which can only be damaging to the interests of the working 
class. They may have once set out to tame capitalism, but in fact 
capitalism has tamed them. 


The Seamen’s Strike 


One of the most recent examples of the way the Labour 
Government is running capitalism against the interests of 
workers was the role played in the Seamen’s strike. From the 
very beginning of the dispute, the government, apart from 
One or two hypocritical references to the “real grievances” 
of the Seamen, in fact supported thie stand of the shipowners 
throughout, The effect of the government's stand was at all 
times to encourage the shipowners to resist the Seamen's 
demands, This attitude was even carried to the point when 
during the strike the government took the initiative from the 
employers in resisting the Seamen. The fact that the govern- 
ment justified its stand around such dubious concepts as the 
“national interest” and their so-called incomes policy, has ne 
bearing whatever on the clash of interests that was involved. 
The Seamen found what working men have always found, that 
in the hard economic reality oi their struggle, they were 
confronted not only by the employers, but also by the state, 
this time in the form of a Labour government. 


“The Incomes Policy” 


Even if the ideas of the Labour government about an 
“incomes policy” are not consciously dishonest, they are 
completely impracticable. Under Labour government manage- 
ment, there was to be an even rate of growth with productive 
output steadily expanding. They envisaged stable prices. They 
envisaged an overall productivity rate of 4 per cent. per year, 
Related to this steady increase of wealth, they saw rising 
incomes for every section of the community and expanding 
social services, hospitals, schools, roads, etc. Listening to its 
speakers, it was always possible, particularly at election times, 
to take a brief trip in the Labour Party dream boat. 

The reason the Conservative government during its thirteen 
years of office, or any other government in the past, failed 
to achieve these controlled results from the economy was not 
due to their lack of intention or technique. This government 
will also fail, They are naive to think otherwise. They will of 
course blame this in part to a “scramble for higher wages”. 
The absurdity of the government’s position is that although 
they manage a system that is dominated by commercial 
competition and the pursuit of narrow economic gains when- 
ever the moment is favourable, they expect people to behave 
as though this were not so. They wish in fact that capitalism 
would not be capitalism. Even so, there is no evidence what- 
soever that restraint on the part of workers in pursuing wage 
increases would in any way affect the cycle of expansion and 
contraction inherent in capitalist economics. The real result. 
of the government’s so-called “incomes policy” is that it 
always comes down on the side of the employers in the 
struggle over the division of wealth. 


“The National Interest” 


One of the more confusing ideas ihat gains renewed cur- 
rency during industrial conflicts is the spurious myth of the 
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“national interest;, Though the effect of appeals to national 
loyalty on the course of a dispute is very doubtful, it is one 
of the means by which governments attempt to show up strike 
action in a bad light. The phrase “against the national 
interest” carries with it the implication cf a small group of 
men holding the community to ransom over narrow selfish 
ends, Significantly, it is always strike action that is “against 
the national interest”. It is never relatively low wages or 
intolerable working conditions. 

At its best, the idea of a “national interest” turns a blind 
eye to the realities of capitalism, that is, class divided society. 
Within an economic set-up based on exploitation and domi- 
nated by commercialism with intense competition within states 
and between states, there can be no such thing as a com- 
munity interest. There is the individual's struggle to get what 
he can out of life. There is the endless battle between trade 
unionists and employers over wages and conditions. There is 
no harmony of mutual interests, either national or otherwise. 

At its worst, the talk of a “national interest” is a cynical 
attempt to persuade under-privileged men to sct aside their 
demands in favour of social ideals tha! capitalism by its very 
nature could never achieve. 


The vindication of Socialist theory 


The policies of Labour governments have shown the 
correctness of the Socialist stand during the early debates. 
Events have shown that the fundamental problem of 
capitalism that is the social production, but private expropria- 
tion of wealth, cannot be altered by a programme of social 
reforms. Experience now shows that any government landed 
with the problem of managing capitalism, regardless of its 
determination to achieve change, must shape its policies to 
the economic requirements of the situation they find them- 
selves in. In the case of the Labour Party, these economic 


Finance and industry 


What is an incomes policy? 


Last month we examined the wealih of people at the time 
they leave this world and found, in the majority of cases, 
that they had little to leave. Could it be that working on 
the basis “you can’t take it with you’ they had the wealth 
at one stage, but had frittered it away on a merry-go-round 
of solo, scotch and sex? Alas, the answer, as they say in 
the best American war films, is negative. 


For our evidence on this point we again turn to the report 
of the Commissioners. of Inland Revenue for the year 
1964-65, where we find the table of personal incomes for 
the year ended 5 April, 1964, on page 82:— 


Range of Number in Total incomes 
Income thousands in € millions 


275 — 1,000 14,239 9,024, 
1,000 — 1,500 5.670 
1,500 — 2,000 0: 1,755 
2,000 —- 3,000 : 1.136 
3,000 — 5,000 22 857 
5,000 — 10,000 706 
10,000 — 20.000 ) 291 
20,000 — ? 161 


@ 
It is difficult to understand how so many people cnjoy 
such affluent pursuits as Continental holidays and motor 
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pressures, both domestic and international, will make a 
mockery of whatever aspirations the Labour Party is now 
left with, 

The problems of the Labour government are not the legacy 
of Tory mis-management. In the wake of its own inevitable 
failure, it wiil leave to the next Tory government the same 
kind of mess, What the Labour government is really up 
against Is the anarchy of capitalist production and that 
endless war of economic attrition, the class struggle. 


Current Political Dangers 

The Labour Party has made a great deal of its ability to 
control capitalism, yet its programmes have not even begun 
to get off the ground. Wiison & Co, will go on banging their 
heads against the brick wall of capitalism with mounting 
frustration. In view of all that is expected of them ard what 
they expect of themseives, their failure will become desperate. 
In politics, a desperate failure is a dangerous failure, The 
red-baiting episode during the Seamen's strike together with 
the penaliics of imprisonment of trade unionists embodied 
in the Prices end Incomes Bill are ominous signs. It is pos- 
sible that the government may efempt to go much further 
in creating a general atmosphere of intimidation and. vie- 
limisition. Ii indeed this happens, it will be the vile fruit 
of erroneous theories. 

Ina recent debele in the House of Commons, as a rebuke 
aimed at one of his party, Mr. Wilson said “You know, some 
of us have the job of governing”. The remark was intended 
lo separate the “responsible” from the irresponsible, but in 
fact it expressed everything that is wrong about the Labour 
party and the Labour government. For his own party's ability 
lo deal with social problems, Mr. Wilson could not have 
chosen a more stiecint epitaph, 

Pl. 


cars, until it is realised that of 12,780,900 married men 
included in the above iable 36 per cent of them send their 
4.592.000 wives oul to work. 

We do not intend to juin the argument here as to whether 
the place of a wile is in her home. But the evidence does 
suggst that there is a large number of families who might 
be homeless if the wife did net bring home that additional 
pay packet, 

There are some ladies of course who are not even bothered 
by the thought of losing their job because of the Selective 
Employment Tax as they are «cady in the £20,000 per 
year class, 

What can a government armed with an “incomes policy” 
do about such incomes? If words were the answer it would 
all be resolved by now. But the words have to be translated 
into actions that are consistent with capitalism. And the 
only thing consistent about capitalism is that the few will 
continue to exploit the many-—jist as long as the many 
are prepared to stand for it, 


Them and us 


One thing abundantly evident from the previous item is 
that we still live in a world of them and us. The wide 
disparity of incomes coldly tabulated in columns of figures 





can be contiimed upon examining the dual quality of com- 
moditiesyproduced, even those satisfving such basic human 
reguirements as a house to live in, 

The latest occasional bulletin issued by the Co-operative 
Permanent Building Society is an analysis of the 2,802 people 
to whom. they advanced mortgages, during the quarter Decem- 
ber, 1965-February, 1966, to purchase new dwellings. From 
the survey Mr. Average emerged as 28 years of age, pro- 
ducing a deposit of £846 toward a house costing £3,864; 
and earns £24 I4s. Od. per week from which to pay a 
mortgage of £20 9s. Od. per month for approximately 25 
years, 

As two-thirds of these workers were buying homes for the 
lirst time they were probably pleased to get them before 
the increase of “hundreds of pounds” threatened by the 
National Federation of Building Trade Fmployers in response 
to the government's proposals to raise the standards required 
of building and house equipment. 

If this is how some younger members of the working class 
are trying to acquire a piece of the property-owning- 
democracy—and you will notice there is a prejudice against 
the older ones -how does the enemy fare? 

The London Evening Standard carries a property news 
page, and on July 7 it had items on the following which 
might be of interest to you. A fifth-floor flat overlooking 
Hyde Park; the owner, Val Parnell, only: asks £37,000. Are 
you a {0p executive [ed up with commuting and want to 
move back into London? Your solution is in course of 
erection at Enismore Gardens, price range £35,000-£68,000. 
Perhaps you are only a younger executive, then unfor- 


The passing show 


The Lady and the Tramp ... and all that 


But what the lady in the pub over- 
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tunately vou must commute to the riverside at Chiswick, 
mooring fees are £13,000-£18,000. Did you enjoy canvassing 
tor the Socialist Party of Great Britain in Hampstead at the 
last election? Then you will be sorry you missed the eight 
bedroomed house sold recenily for £40,000 by Sir Arthur 
Porritt. the Qucen’s surgeon. 

Do you stili think there is an equality in poverty? 


146 Siopping days to Christmas 

Most newspapers make claims on the earnings of their 
rcaders in the scramble to attract advertising. And although 
many products are advertised in most newspapers there are 
some which only appear in those papers generally thought 
to be read by the higher income groups. 

In cuse you missed the Swaday Times of July 3, we would 
like to bring the following io your notice, which might be 
of some help when preparing your present list for Christmas. 

Firstly, Dupont have a new range of lighters selling at 
E10 V4s.-€165 and they even boast that “a few people can 
afford a Dupont.” 

Secondly, if you are fed up with the old plastic salt and 
pepper pots used\ by your mother-in-law, nip along to 
Gerard, the crown jewellers; they have a silver set for 
a 10s. Or perhaps she would prefer the sauceboat for 

I0s., the sugar dredger for £25 or the coffee pot for 
£10) l0s, 

When you go, please don’t show your working ‘iis origin. 
Don't ask for trading stamps. 


RAY GUY. 


FT VS OT TA LT SP RO FY CP 


which makes them turn and run. For 


Ryde on the Isle of Wight on one 
of the many disappointingly wet and 
blustery days of an English summer. 
Holidaymakers sit disconsolately in the 


numerous Egg and Chip cafes, or gaze 
gloomily from the seedy seafront shel- 
ters at the unfriendly grey sky, bored 
stil, 

But there is one man who seems quile 
indifferent to the weather or to the un- 
friendly stares of some, who no doubt 
resent the smell that clings about him. 
He isa tramp, a caricature of a human 
being. with a mane of iron-grey hair and 
big blue eyes. whose battered cloihes are 
secured about him with strips of tape 
and lumps of ccarse string. There on 
a low wall he sits in the open, doggedly 
rcading an old copy of The Times. 

In a pub that evening, a brassy haired 


woman expresses her disgust at the mere 
existence of such people, and listening 


to the talk, you learn that this cne is’ 


aiways on the isiand, wandering from 
place to place throughout the year, Un- 
like many tramps, though, he is by no 
means penniless because (or so the story 
goes) his family pay him enough money 
to keep him out of their way. 


looks is that there are a few thousand 
like him in Great Britain alone (and 
the number is growing) and she probably 
never stops to ask herself why this is so. 
Perhaps she feels that he is an affront 
to her meagre dignity, or perhaps he is 
an uncomfortable reminder of the lone- 
liness that is always stalking in the back- 
ground for all of us under capitalism, 
so that no one knows just when it will 
engulf him. 

Tramps, it has been said, are what 
they are because ihey cannot face the 
harsh realities of everyday life in the 
modern world. So they take to the road 
and gu on the run from it all. rarely 
Staying long in one place, alone with 
their rags and their thoughts, objects of 
a mixed pity, fear and resentment from 
the population in general, and condescen- 
sion from the “do gooders” in par- 
ticular, , 

There's certainly something to be said 
for such a theory, though of course it 
dces not go far enough, and misses out 
a very important fact. Our man in Ryde 
notwithstanding, the mass of tramps are 
very poor—a lot of them from the very 
lowest income groups in the working 
class—and it is one of the big factors 


them, loneliness is not new by the time 
they start their wanderings, and in many 
cases It is a choice of near-destitutions, 
static or mobile. To sleep under a hedge 
with newspapers for bedclothes, or alone 
ina damp and dingy room with crumb- 
ling walls and vermin for company-— 
and the worry of finding next week's 
rent. The ioneliness of their lives is theirs 
in ample measure. of course, but as one 
vagrant said toa survey interviewer, “‘it’s 
not so bad when you're out in the open 
. Four walls bring it home to you . 

‘But don't go making the mistake that 
loneliness is ‘for tramps only. It is fast 

econing a really big problem of the 
sixties. Armand Georgés j in a little book- 
let Modern Loneliness has estimated that 
there are over four million lonely people 
in Britain and it is a terrible fact that it 
affects all age groups, from children to 
“senior citizens”. 

This booklet is not a very satisfactory 
work and barely skims over the mobs 
lem, but it does at least touch on the 
causes, such as: --- 


The uniformity of council house estates 
.. the demands of work and economic 
difficulties produce a feeling of boredom 
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ra 


and boredom is the first sympton of the 

the disease... 

Seventy years of age, he lived in digs. 
When he became ili he went into hospi- 
tal, but although he recovered he still 
remains there because his landlady will 
not take him back. She has fet his 
room . . 

Mr. Georgés admits that loneliness 
“cannot penetrate useful work and emo- 
tional stability” but further than this he 
doesn't go, perhaps because he is vaguely 
aware of the difficulty of attaining these 
conditions in the world of today. So 
he contents himself with suggestions ot 
more clubs, meeting places, etc., and a 
government “ministry for the aged”, 

So let us say what we think of the 
problem. Loneliness, boredom and emo- 
tional sirains are a product of privale 
property society, and modern capitalism 
has brought them to a terrifying pitch. 
It has been said that we are all on our 
own in capitalism and it is not difficult 
to see why, In such a set-up, we are all 
thrown into ceaseless competition with 
each other so that satisfactory contact 
between human beings is a rarity. 

The problem is accentuated in the big 
towns, of course, where the narrow and 
unfulfilling lives of workers is so much 
in evidence, like the couple above. And 
for those who are lonely, the very big- 
ness of the towns, cramined to capacity 
with other humans (mainly workers) 
though they are, restricts their chances 
of ever belonging anywhere. It is a 
poverty in human friendship and con- 
tact, a direct result of poverty in the 
means of life from which most of us 
suffer, 


Sing something simple 


An old copy of the Gibraltar Chroi- 
icle dropped out of a file the other day 
and promptly found its way into my 
pocket. It’s dated Nov. 9th, 1949 and 
what do you think appears on the front 
page? Well, among other things is a 
bold headline: “T.U.C. leaders will fully 
support Govt's policy”. There follows a 
report of the T.U.C.’s decision in London 
“after seven weeks of anxious discus- 
sion” to “give full support to the Labour 
Government's policy Of greater produc- 
tion at less cost”. This, by the way, was 
after the devaluation of Sterling—with 
5 effect of price increases-—yet still ihe 

r.U.C. was prepared to recommend aa 
“even greater effort to keep demands for 
higher wages under restraint...” 

Well, it’s old news now, but it dues 
us No harm to look back w few years and 
see the similarity pene ideas then and 
how. The T.U.C. seems to have learned 
Precious little in the past seventeen years, 
if a statement by their genera! secretary 
George Woodcock is any guide: 

If in the early days you can emphasise 
increased productivity or prices or social 


MANCHESTER EVENING NEWS AND AN ODDMENT 


Since the war the Socialist Party 
of Great Britain has contested the 
1945 (1 candidate, 1950 (2), 1959 (1). 
1964 (2) and 1966 (2) General Elec- 
tions as well as four by-elections. We 
feel that this justifies our claim to be 
a sericus political party and {to be 
treated as such. For a time the papers 
used to describe our candidates as 
“Independents” when reporting re- 
sults, After our protests this practice 
has now died out as far as the 
national dailies are concerned but it 
sull appears to exist in some pro- 
vincial backwaters. 

In reporting the results of the last 
election the Manchester Evening 
News described our candidate in 
Hampstead as an “Independent”. A 
member living in Manchester imme- 
diately wrote to the editer pointing 
out this mistake only to get the reply 
that “we classify all sorts of ‘odd- 
ments’ under the gencral title of 
‘Ind’.” Our comrade wrote again. This 
lime the reply suggested that’ a news 


justice as the main objectives, you are 
just kidding yourself. You can, as we 
are doing. get some degree of incomes 
restraint, rough and ready and unscienti- 
fic though it is. You can expect to do 
that quickly. The other things will take 
time. 


Did | say that little had been learnt? 
If a minus quantity. of knowledge were 
possible, Mr. Woodcock and the T.U.C. 
would certainly have it. 


Bigger and better bedbugs 


When we were kids my parents waged 
a long and largely futile battle against 
bedbugs in our poky terraced house in 
London. Fumigation, creosote, and even 
blowlamps all had a temporary effect 
only, and there they were as thick as 
ever in a week or two. We got rid of 
them eventually because for some months 
during the blitz, we didn’t use the bed- 
rcoms, | suppose they all died of starva- 
tion, or went looking elsewhere. 


Now what do you think of a Guardian 
report of June 6th? The U.S. is planning 
to use bedbugs against the Vietcong. But 
these will be specially bred for the pur- 
pose and won't be starved to death so 
easily. Just look at this revolting account. 


. Plans are based-on the fact thal 
bedbugs scream with excitement at the 
prospect of feeding on human flesh. So 
what Nir. MceNamara’s whizz-kids are up 
lo ts trying to produce a sound ampliiics- 
tion system which would enable the G.I. 

. to hear the anticipatory squeals of a 
captive bedbug as it detects the Vietceny 
lying in ambush ahead... A large and 
hungry bedbug will register the 
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agency was responsible. The ‘matter 
was then teken up by our Executive 
Commitize 


As it appeared that the news agency 
had in fact referred to us not as 
| ” i eEOMD'’ , 

Ind” but as “SPGR” a letter was 
sent to the editor of the Manchester 
Evening News demanding a cerrec- 
tion. The letter for publication read: 


“When publishing the General 
Election resulis on tsi April you 
stated that H. Baldwin was an 
Independent in the London Con- 
stituency of Hampstead. This. of 
course, Was nol correct. Mr. Bald- 
win stood as a candidate for the 
Soctalist. Party of Great Britain 
(the SPGB), an eld established 
political Party. founded in 1904 
and is. in fact. the only Socialist 
Party in this country” 


The fetter was published on 8 June 
minus the “of course’ and the last 
cleven words. 


presence of a man some 200 yards to its 
front or side while ignoring the person 
carrying it in a special capsule”. 


When we have pointed to the brutality 
and degradation of capitalism’s wars, 
understandably we have tended to stress 
the bigger horrors like nuclear bombs, 
but it is perhaps the so-called smaller 
things like this which illustrate the depths 
to which men sink their dignity in the 
cause of the profit motive. 


Gaspers 


Comrade Mao Tse Tung is the greatest 
genius of our time. Rarely has_ history 
seen such a revolutionary leader as Mao 
Tse Tung . (Peking People’s Daily 
15.6.66). 


There ts pot and never was a man in 
the world of se varied, so-rich, so fruitful 
and so omnipresent a yenius . . (Tribute 
to Stalin, by Moscow Radio. May Day 
1951). 


. Robinson said... he would prefer 
il if aver building programme for the 
(hospital) service... but the amount of 
money available had to depend on the 
economic progress of the country. 
(Guardian 25,6.66). 


Ihe very idea of auto sales and auto 
profits has been built on a pile of corpses. 
(Ralph Nader. author of Unsafe At Any 
Specd, Guardian report 15.6.66) 


la othe foreseeable future. the only 
alternative future to an incomes policy ts 
higher unemployment. (Guardian editorial 
5.7.66). 


I ohave never felt humiliated (P.ULC. 
General Secrecisy George Weodcock 
5.7.06). 

Pee. 





BOOKS 


Old myths 
refurbished 


Incomes Policy, Legislation and Siu 
Stewards by T. Cliff and C. Barker (iatro- 
duction by Reg. Birch, 136 pages. 2s. 6d. 
Published by London Shop Stewards 
Defence Committee. 


The authors’ purpose in this book is 
to explain why an incomes policy exists, 
why the workers should oppose it and 
why the shop stewards are the key to the 
achievement of “Socialism”. But, as will 
be shown, they are not really aiming at 
Socialism and their belief in the Shop 
Steward Movement is built on faulty 
observation of the conditions of capl- 
talism and on failure to distinguish be- 
tween “militancy” and Socialist under- 
standing. Above all they do not face up 
to the fact that the act of revolutionising 
the social system requires control of the 
machinery of government by a Socialist 
working-class. They attack the political 
and industrial leaders of the workers but 
not the idea of leadership: what they want 
is different leaders. They are not con- 
sistent in this and in some places they 
appear to be arguing for seli-reliant 
action by the workers and not “leave it 
to their leaders”, but elsewhere we are 
told that the shop stewards arc the 
“natural leaders”. 

The particular target of their attack is 
full-time trade union oflicials because 
these officials do hot support the shop 
stewards and unoflicial strikes—“the 
majority of the union bureaucrats cannot 
be depended on any more”, 

There are some trade unions in which 
the full-time officials vote on the Execu- 
tive Committee and others in which the 
full-time officials have no votes, but 


Socialist pamphlets 


The Case for Socialism 1/- 
50th Anniversary Issue of 

the Socialist Standard 4d. 
Art, Labour and Socialism 1/- 
Questions of Today 1/- 


Is Labour Government 
the Way to Socialism? 4d. 


- Nationalisation or Socialism 


Communist Manifesto 
and the last Hundred Years 


Principles and Policy 
Socialist Party and War 
Socialist Comment 

The Problem of Racism 


there is no evidence in this book that 
makes any practical difference to the 
policies of the unions, 

The authors argue that the shop 
stewards and factory conmittees are the 
militants, held in check by the national 
executives but they have overlooked the 
reasons why unions have full-time ofii- 


- clals aud the conditions in which factory 


floor militancy vanishes. 

In the early days unions had to fight 
to secure that the union officials could 
get recognition to negotiate with the 
employers, who much preferred to deal 
direct with the workers in their employ. 
It was to preveut sacking and victimisa- 
tion of workers on the factory floor that 
unions demanded the recognition of the 
union olficial who could not be directly 
intimidated, 

Cliff and Barker argue from post-war 
British history that it is the shop stewards 
and factory committees which are mosi 
active; but they have failed to draw the 
right conclusions from the almost com- 
lete destruction of the shop steward 
movement after the first World War, 
although they report it. 

By about 1920, with a rise in unemploy- 
ment and an cnormous offensive againsi 
the working class from the employers, 
the shop steward movement that had been 
born during the war was as good as 
wiped out. 

When unemployment is heavy the shop 
stewards and factory committees are 
most vulnerable: faced with the sack 
they have no choice but to become pas- 
sive, or, as has happened, become the 
instruments of the employers. Guille- 
baud, in his The Works Council (Cam- 
bridge University Press 1929) showed 
how, in Germany, although the works 
councils were set up by law and 
flourished when unemployment was low, 
they collapsed when unemployment be- 
came heavy in 1923. Then it was the 
National unions which alone could offer 
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some protection of the workers and of 
the works councils themselves. 

Extravagent, claims are made for the 
shop steward movement in this book. 
They are given the credit for the big 
increase in the number of strikes in the 
years 1959 to 1965 and they are said to 
give us “the possibility of the rebirth 
of a revolutionary working class move- 
nent”, 

It is true that the number of strikes, 
except in mining, has increased (but why 
leave out the strikes in the mining in- 
dustry which have fallen heavily?).- But 
the authors should look further before 
drawing conclusions. If they took account 
of the numbers of trade unionists they 
might have to conclude that, measured 
by the numbers of strikes, the workers 
were more “militant” at the end of the 
19th Century. But it is in any event a 
shallow view. Many factors influence the 
number of strikes—a sharp rise in prices 
for example and prices have been rising 
faster since 160, after which most of the 
increase in the number of strikes has 
taken place. Attempts by employers to 
introduce new working conditions (shifts 
for example) may also be a factor. 

And the authors should also take a 
look at the results of the strikes, After 
taking into account the effect of rising 
prices, average hourly earnings have been 
rising by a smaller percentage as the 
number of strikes has increased, 

And they forget that in favourable 
conditions unions can sometimes get 
results by threatening to strike but not 
needing to do so. 

It is when they write about “revolu- 
tionary aims” and socialism that Cliff 
and Barker are most confused and ob- 
scure, They claim to want socialism but 
tell us that the greatest problems facing 
the workers at the present time are in- 
comes policy and trade union legislation. 
Why isn’t the achievement of Socialism 
the greatest problem? 

They talk of the “rebirth of a revo- 
lutionary working class movement”, but 
why “rebirth”? When was the British 
working-class organised in a_revolu- 
tionary movement for Socialism? 

And why should the shop stewards’ 
movement have any such consequence? 
They admit the obvious fact that the 
factory floor struggles are “essentially 
private fights, particular to workers in 
One shop or one factory”. 

They mention that one activity which 
strengthens the hands of the shop 
stewards is that they maintain control 
over the distribution of overtime! 

How do these narrow struggles give 
birth to Socialist understanding? 

Even the authors’ opposition to the 
Government’s incomes policy betrays 
that they do not aim at Socialism with 
its necessary feature of the abolition of 
the wages system for they talk in terms 
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A 


of oppdsition to “an Incomes Policy 
under capitalism”. Is there then to be an 
incomes policy under their ‘Socialism’? 

They attack George Brown's plan be- 
cause it envisages a relative decline in 
nationalised industry and ask ‘What 
about good old Clause Four?” 

Clause Four is the clause in the 
Labour Party constitution which com- 
mits them to mass nationalisation or 
state capitalism. So what, from the 


» Socialist standpoint, is there “good” 


about Clause Four.? 

Cliff and Barker also note that the 
government is “by no means the best 
employer”, so why do they want more 
nationalisation? 

The authors are very coy about the 
Socialist movement they want to see. It 
is to be the “the mightiest socialist move- 
ment yet in the history of Britain”. It is 
to come out of the Shop Stewards’ 
Movement and is to be “a new socialist 
movement”, May we ask what is the 
name of this new party and what is 
its object? 


LETTERS 
Russia & China 


Dear Sir, 

You state in your journals that China 
and Russia are slate capitalist countries but 
this is different to what Engels had to say 
on capitalist countries ; —- 

_ Active social forces work exactly like natural 

forces, blindly, forcibly, destructively, so long as 

we do not understand, and reckon with them . , 

and this understanding goes against the grain of 

the capitalist mode of production and its defen- 
ders . . . With this recognition, at iast, of the 
real nature of the productive forces of today, the 

Social anarchy of production gives place to a social 

regulation of production upon a definite plan, 

according to the needs of the community, and of 
cach individual (Socialism, Utopian and Scientific), 


With Russian and Chinese plans for pro- 
duction this would surely mean that they 
ire in no way capitalist. 

HAROLD BROWN, Carshalton, Surrey. 
REPLY r 
_It is true that we deny that Russia and 
China are socialist and describe them as 
State capitalist. We say this because we see 
in these places the basic features of capi- 
talism, namely, class rule, production for 
‘ale and the wages system. 

_ We don’t of course belicve that a quola- 
lion from Engels can settle anything. Even 
SO we can’t see how Mr. Brown’s quotation 
helps this case at all. In the passages he 
quotes Engels is saying what socialists have 
always said: under capitalism where pro- 
duction is for sale anarchy reigns as it is the 
market and not society that controls pro- 
duction, As soon as the means of produc- 
lon are commonly owned production for 
Sale is abolished and replaced by produc- 
lion for use. Production for use, by its very 
nature, involves planning for the various 


Reg Birch, who writes -the Preface, 
likes the rest of the book but not the 
talk about the increase in the number of 
shop stewards automatically leading “the 
development of a Socialist movement”: 
but he is equally coy about the name and 
object of the political party of his choice 

After all, the three of them agree in 
holding up the Shop Steward’s Move- 
ment as the movement of revolutionary 
promise. So why can’t they tell us about 
the new society they seek? Is it reully 
Socialism or only Clause Four capi- 
talism that they are after? 

And as the authors urge the workers 
not to take a “deep interest in parlia- 
ment” what is their political party going 
to do? 

it would be interesting to know what 
the three of them were doing at the last 
General Election. Were they urging the 
workers to vote only for Socialism? Or 
were they supporting one or other of the 
parties of capitalism, the Labour Party 
and Communist Party for example? 

H. 


needs of people, both as individuals and as 
a community. 

Mr. Brown implics that in Russia and 
China “social anarchy of production” has 
been replaced by the “social regulation of 
production upon a definite plan, according 
to the needs of the community and of each 
individual”. We must ask him to prove this 
since what socialists mean by anarchy of 
production is the results of production for 
sale. And production for sale has most 
certainly not been abolished in Russia and 
China. 

In fact in the passage following where 
Mr. Brown ends his quotation, Engels, dis- 
cussing distribution in a socialist society, 
makes it quite clear that he is talking about 
the abolition of production for sale: 


Then the capitalist mode of appropriation, in 
which the product enslaves first the producer and 
then the appropriator, is replaced by the mode of 
appropriation of the products based upon the 
nature of the modern means of production: upon 
the one hand, direct social appropriation, as means 
lo the maintenance and extension of production— 
on the other, direct individual appropriation, as 
means of subsistence and of enjoyment. 


Direct appropriation means what it says: 
people (and society) get what they need not 
by buying them but by taking them 
directly. 

Is this so in Russia and China? 

In a later passage Engels is just as 
explicit: 

With the seizing of the means of production by 
society, production of commodities is done away 
with, and, simultaneously, the mastery of the 


producer, Anarchy in social production is replaced 
by systematic, definite organization, 


Has commodity production (that is, pro- 
duction for sale) been done away with in 
Russia and China? 

We think we have shown that the pas- 
sage Mr. Brown quotes from Engels does 
not mean what he takes it to mean. We 
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New pamphlet on 


RACISM 


A new Sovialist Party pamphlet, en- 
litied The Problem of Racism, is 
published this month. The previous 
pamphict on this subject The Racial 
Problem, published in 1947 has been 
Out of print for some time. The 
Problem of Racism is not just a re- 
vision it is a completely new pamph- 
let. In 1947 it was the Jewish Question 
that Was prominent. Today it is the 
Colour Question. This change is taken 
into account in the new pamphlet 
which examines the colour question 
in Britain. America, South Africa 
and Rhodesia. There are chapters 
too on the scientific theory of race, 
the historical origins of racist theories 
and on African nationalism. 


There is an unfortunate error. The 
reference on page 41 to Guyana 
should, of course, be to Guinea. 


Pamphict obtainable from Socialist 
Party (Dept. SR), 52 Clapham High 
St., London, SW4, Price 1/6, 


can only suggest that he reads the excellent 
socialist pamphlet that Socialism, Utopian 
and Scientific is once again, this time more 
carefully. 


EDITORIAL COMMITIEE. 


Religion 


Dear Sir, 

I believe Socialists who attack religion 
are acting against the interests of the people 
and against the establishment of Socialism. 

[ am referring specifically to your article 
“Catholics In Confusion” in the April 
SOCIALIST STANDARD. Of course there was 
much in that article which is true—where 
it describes the evil doings of some clergy— 
but evil doings are not religion they are 
iust evil doings. 

The point is that true religion is” pro- 
Socialism and anti-capitalism. The Bible 1s 
very anti-usury which is the corner stone 
of capitalism, 

Did not Jesus knock tre rich money- 
lenders? He was in fact a Socialist as every 
decent religionist must be. 

By all seans kneck bad religionists but 
praise the Socialist principles in true religion 

-such as brotheriy love and compassion. 
There are many good Socialists who believe 
in God—-for example the Rev. Hewlett 
Johnson, the Red Dean. Jndeed 1 would go 
so far as to say that to be a sincere believer 
in God one has to be a Socialist, 

To be an out-and-out materialist is get- 
ting a bit old-fashioned, Universities (everi 
in Russia) are devoting part of their cffcrts 
to research into such things as telepathy and 
prediction and even survival of the human 
soul after bodily death. | have had cast 
iron proof of such things as telepathy, pre- 





diction. yes and even survival. 
There is ne irreconcilable conTet between 
Socialism and religion. 
HW. HoRWwOOD, London, NW.9, 


REPLY 

Mr. Horwood claims that his is the true 
religion but so do the clergy whose “evil 
doings” he condemns. 

Usury is not the cornerstone of capi- 
talism; it is only one branch ef capitalism's 
structure which derives its unearned income 
from the surplus value produced by the 
working class. The basis of the workers’ 
exploitation is not usury; it is private owner- 
ship of the means of wealth production. 

Even if we accept the Bible story of Jesus 
turning the money-lenders cut of the temple 
ii does not alter the fact that the basis of 
religion -belief ia the supernatural and a 
life after death is .directly opposed to 
Socialism. 

The religious person accepts the condi- 
tions in this life because he thinks that there 


is a better life coming. His philosophy ex- - 


plains society in terms of “good” and “evil”; 
the Socialist explains it in means of society's 
economic development. 

Dr. Hewlett Johnson is a well-known sup- 
porter of capitalism in Russia, China and 
Eastern Europe. These countries are run by 
dictatorships which show liltle brotherly 
leve and compassion to their political oppo- 
nets, ; 

Universities have been studying  tele- 
pathy, life after death and so on for a very 
long time, Up to the present, despite all 
the investigations, there is no scientific proof 
whatever. to support the claim that such 
things exist. 

There is no reason to believe in the 
existence of a supernatural. This is the only 
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life which we know of and Socialists work 
to make it the best possible. by establishing 
2 humane world: In this, one of the barriers 
we meet is religion. 

EDIIORIAL COMMITTEE. 


Then and now 


Recently | was presented with a bound 
volume of the SOCIALIS! STANDARD for 
1911/1917. Reading of the events of those 
far-off days gives one a weird feeling of 
having been here before. 

Of particular interest is the leading article 
of July 1911, which stated the attitude of 
the SPGB to the strike of the British Sea- 
men’s Union. The tangible and known 
enemies of the seamen were clearly the 
Shipmasters (ihe owners), the Liberal 
government and all their agencies, But their 
intangible, unknown enemies were their own 
leaders, officials, Labour M.P.s who were 
knifing them from behind, 

Now the 1966 strike of the National 
Union of Seamen was certainly not pre- 
mature -the last one, 55 years ago, seemed 
to have dispirited them thoroughly and. laid 
ihem under a spell which fasted right 
through {wo major wars. through two 
“Brave New Werlds” and through all the 
intervening years of “good” and bad times. 

From Australia it appears the seamen 
again had the usual open enemies to face 
as well as the Labour government and the 
TUC. Yet it must be conceded that this is 
the very set-up the seamen in particular, 
and the working class in general, so vigor- 
Ously support. 

PETER FUREY, Melbourne, Australia. 


COMPANION PARTIES 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF 
AUSTRALIA 

Melbourne P.O. Box 1440 Melbourne 
Literature available at 

Pox 2291 P.O. Sydney N.S.W. 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF CANADA 
P.O, Box 115 Winnipeg, Manitoba 


SOCIALIST PARTY OF 
NEW ZEALAND 

P.O, Box 38062 Petone 
P.O. Box 1929 Auckland 
Literature available, 

32 Wigan Street, Wellington 


WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY OF 

THER UNITED STATES . 
Gainsborough Buildings, 295 Huntingdon 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 02115 


fa BELFAST... 

drop in any time between 

$ pm and 10 pm 

on Tuesdays to the 
SOCIALIST INFORMATION 
CENTRE for 

questions and informal 
discussions at 

53 High Street, Belfast, 


Critics, and cynics, welcome ! 
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MEETINGS 


HAMPSTEAD 

Central Library, Civic Centre, Swiss Cottage 
Monday 8th August, 8 pm 

WILSON, WHITAKER AND WAR 


PADDINGTON & MARYLEBONE 
Royal Oak, York Street, W1 
Wednesdays 9 pm 


August 3rd 

SLAVERY & DEVELOPMENT 
OF CAPITALISM 

Speaker: L, Dale 


August 10th 
MY CRITICISM OF THE SPGB 
Mr. J. Addison (SPES) 


HACKNEY 
Trades, Hall, Valette Street (facing Hackney 
Empire), Wednesdays, 8.30 pm 


August 10th 

REFORM V. REVOLUTION 
Speaker; F. C. Manning 
August 24th 

LENIN AND THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 

Speaker: J, Crump 


KIDDERMINSTER 

Discussion on the Labour Government 
Station Inn, Farfield, Comberton Road 
Wednesday 10th August, 7.30 pm 


LONDON OUTDOOR MEETINGS 
Sundays 

Hyde Park, 3 and 6 pm 

East Street, Walworth, noon 
Mondays 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 1-2 pm 
Wednesdays 

Villiers Street (by Charing Cross Tube 
Station), 8 pm 

Thursdays 

Tower Hill, 12.30-2 pm 

Saturdays 

Hyde Park, 7.30 pm 


GLASGOW OUTDCOR MEFTINGS 
Saturdays 

Royal Exchange Square, 3 pm 
Sundays 

Kent Street, 3 pm 

Blythswood Street, 8 pm 


iDINBURGH OUTDOOR 
Sundays 
The Mound, 3 pm and 7 pm 


MEETINGS 


The Socialist Standard can be bought in 
Glasgow in the following newsagents: 
McDONALDS, 117 Maryhill Road 
BRYSONS, 178 Byres Road 

MENZIES, Drumchapel Shopping Centre 


CORRECTION 

Our allention has only just been drawn 
fy an errer in the SOCIALIST STANDARD for 
October 1965 (Page 155) where the total 
increase of production since before the war 
was wrongly printed as “5 per cent”. This 
should have been “60 per cent”, the figure 
already given in the SoClALIst STANDARD 
for January 1964, (Page 10), 
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SPGB Branches 


‘ 
BIRMINGHAM Thursdays 7.30 pm, ‘Plough 
& Harrow’, Jamaica Row, (Discussions 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays in month), Correspon- 
dence: H. J. Grew, Flat 1, 37 Woodfield 
Road, Kings Heath, Birmingham 14. 


BLOOMSBURY Ist and 3rd Thursdays 
(Ist and [5th Sept.) 6-8 pm, Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, WCl. Correspondence: 
SPGB at the above address. 


CAMBERWELL Mondays 8.30 pm, 52 Clap- 
ham High Street, SW4. Correspondence : 
H. Baldwin, 26 Trelawn Road, SW2. 


DARTFORD Ist and 3rd Fridays in month 
8 pm, 2nd Sept. at 7 Cyril Road, Bexley- 
heath and 16th Sept. at 32 Ickelton Road, 
Mottingham, SE9, Correspondence: W, G. 
Catt at above latter address. 


GLASGOW, Every Monday 8 pm, 163a 
Berkeley Street. Correspondence A. Donnelly, 
50 Doncaster Street, Glasgow, NW. 


HACKNEY 2nd & 4th Wednesdays in month 
8 pm, Hackney Trades Hall, Valette St. 
(off Mare St.), E9, Correspondence: H. Allen, 
18 Mildmay Grove, NI. 


HARINGEY (formerly Wood Green and 
Hornsey) Fridays 8 pm (Discussions after 
business), Wood Green Civic Centre, Wood 
Green Road, N22. Correspondence: E. L. 
McKone, 17 Dorset Road, N22. 


KENSINGTON Fridays 8 pm, Greenford 
Hall, Greenford Broadway. Correspon- 
dence: R. Cain, 35 Waltham Road, Southall, 
Middlesex, 


LEWISHAM Mondays 8 pm, Co-op Hall 
(Room 1). Davenport Road, Rushey Green, 
Catford, SE6. Correspondence: SPGB, Co-op 
Hall, Davenport Road, SE6. 


SPGB Groups 


BRIGHTON 3rd Friday in month, 18 
Nicholas Road, Enquiries: B. Nelson, above 
address, 


BROMLEY For further information contact 
Paes Phone Farnborough (Kent) 


HAMPSTEAD Enquiries: 1. Gluck, 201 
Adelaide Road, NW3. 


KIDDERMINSTER Enquiries: J. Amos, 31 
Sion Hill, Broadwaters. 2nd Wednesday in 
month, Station Inn Farfield, Comberton 
Road, 8 pm. 


KINGSTON Enquiries: The Secretary, 80 
Farm Road, Esher. 


For information 


BRISTOL Enquiries: J. Flowers, 6 Back- 
ice (Upper York Street), Bristol 2. Tel. 


EARLS COURT & DISTRICT L. Cox, 13 


Shelly House, Churchill Gdns., SWI. Tel. 
VIC 0427, 


WSPI Branches 


BELFAST Tuesdays 8 pm, 5 Granville 
Buildings, 53 High Street, Belfast 1. 


CENTRAL Details from Secretary, 24 
Newington Avenue, Belfast 15. 


MID HERTS Regular meetings — every 
Monday in the St. Albans, Stevenage and 
Welwyn Garden City areas, Correspondence: 
Hl. Mattingly, 27 Woodstock Road, Brox- 
bourne, Herts. 


PADDINGTON & MARYLEBONE Wednes- 
day 8.30 pm, Royal Oak, York Street, WI 
(near Marylebone Rd.), Correspondence : 
SPGB, 76 Ladbroke Grove, WII, 


SOUTH EAST ESSEX Ist and 3rd Thursdays 
(Ist and {Sth Sept.) Co-op Hall, Vange, & 
pm, Correspondence D, V. Ford, 46 Welling- 
ton Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea, 


SWANSEA Alternate Mondays (Sth and 
19th Sept.) 8 pm, Old Red Cow, High St., 
Swansea, Correspondence: to Frances 
Ambridge, Mareng, Brintwood, Llangyfelach, 
Swansea, 


WEST HAM 2nd and 4th Thursday (8th 
and 22nd Sept.) in month, 8 pm, Salisbury 
Road Schools, Manor Park, E12 (Discussions 
from 9 pm), Correspondence: 0, Deutz, 117 
Pettit’s Lane, Romford, Essex. 


WEST LONDON Fridays 8 pm, Westcott 
Lodge, Lower Mall, Hammersmith (facing 
river few minutes from Broadway). Corres- 
pondence: E, Warnecke, 158 Whitton Avenuc 
East, Greenford, Middx. 


WOOLWICH 2nd and 4th Fridays (9th and 
23rd Sept.) in month, 7.30 pm, Town Social 
Club, Mason's Hill, SE18. (Discussions at 
8 pm.) Correspondence: H. C, Ramsay, 9 
Milne Gardens, Eltham, SE9. 


MANCHESTER Enquiries: A. Atkinson, 4 
St. Martins Road, Ashton on Mersey, Sale, 
Nr. Manchester. Tel. PYR 2404. 


OXFORD Enquiries; A. Robertson, 52 Hen- 
ley St., Oxford. Tel. 47302. 


SUNDERLAND Enquiries P. Toomey, 9 
Gillingham Road, Grindon Estate, Sunder- 
land, Co. Durham. 


SOUTHEND Regular meetings 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays in month (llth and 25th Aug.) 
7.30 pm. Enquiries: H. G. Cottis, 19 Kings- 
wood Chase, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


EXETER Enquiries: J. E. Forse, 16a Little- 
way, Dunsford Hill. Tel. 54367. 


MITCHAM & DISTRICT Enquiries: T. Lord, 
288 Church Road, Mitcham, 


OLDHAM Wednesdays 7.30 pm, 35 Man- 
chester Street, Enquiries: R. Lees at above 
address, Tel. MAI 5165, 


DUBLIN Enquiries: Secretary, 5 Seville 
Terrace, North Strand, Dublin 1. 


visitors are cordially invited to every meeting 
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SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GT. BRITAIN 


OBJECT 


The establishment of a system of society based 
upon the common ownership and democratic con- 
trol of the means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the interest of 
the whole community, 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


The SOCIALISE PARLY OF Gt. BRITAIN: holds’ 


1] That Society as at present constituted is based 
upon the ownership of the means of living (i.c., 
land, factorics, railways, etc.) by the capitalist or 
master class, and the consequent enslavement of 
the working class by whose labour alone wealth is 
produced, 


2] That in society, therefore, there is an anta- 
gonism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
Struggle, between those who possess but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not possess. 


3] That this antagonism can be abolished only by 
the emancipation of the working class from the 
domination of the master class, by the conversion 
Into the common property of society of the means 
Of production and distribution, and their demo- 
cratic control by the whole people. 


4) That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve its freedom 
the emancipation of the working class will involve 
the emancipation of all mankind without distine- 
tion of race or sex. 


5] That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working class itself, 


6] That as the machinery of government, includ- 
Ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working 
class must organise consciously and politically for 
the conquest of the powers of government, national 
and local, in order that this machinery, including 
these forces, may be converted from an instrument 
Of oppression into the agent of emancipation and 
the overthrow of privilege, aristocratic and 
plutocratic. 


7] That as all political parties are but the expres- 
Sion of class interests, and as the interest of the 
working class is diametrically opposed to the 
interests of all sections of the master class, the 
parly seeking working-class emancipation must be 
hostile to every other party. 


8] The SOCIALIST PARIY OF GT. BRITAIN, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined 
to wage war against all other political parties, 
whether alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and, 
calls upon the members of the working class of 
this country to muster under its banner to the end 
that a speedy termination may be wrought to the 
system which deprives them of the fruits of their 
labour, and that poverty may give place to com- 
fort, privilege to equality, and slavery to freedom. 


Those agreeing with ‘the above peinciptes and desire enrolment 
in the Party should apply for mem ership form to secretary 
of nearest branch or at Head Office, 
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The Crisis and prices and incomes 


IT was clear at the time that many Labour supporters, in 
their jubilation at the victory last March, were overlook- 
ing an inconvenient fact. Coming back to power witli a 
decisive majority meant that they had to carry the can; 
there could be no more excuses. 

But of course excuses have been made; they have been 
falling thick and fast in the latest financial crisis which 
British capitalism finds itself in. 

Harold Wilson has blamed the panic on to the seamen’s 
strike; the increase in the price of copper; the Vietnam 
war; the activities of foreign financiers. He summarised all 
his excuses in the most famous of them all—the govern- 
ment, he said, had been “blown off course”. 

This must have reminded many people of the excuse 
used by the lamentable Labour government of 1929/31— 
that they had been struck by an economic blizzard. It is 
true that capitalism is like a treacherous sea where sudden 
tempests sweep from over the horizon, But no one should 
forget Labour’s persistent claim that they could control 
the economic weather and navigate the ship into blue 
skies and calm waters. 

The facts stand clear. The Labour Party won power 
in 1964 on the slogan Let’s Go; now they stand for stag- 
nation and recession. They said they would organise a 
“planned growth of incomes”; now they are imposing a 
wage freeze. They are the successors of the Labour 
Representation Committee, which was formed to promote 
the interests of trade unions in Parliament; now they are 
pushing through the first openly anti-union legislation in 
over forty years. . 

Many union leaders have expressed angry astonishment 
at the Prices and Incomes Bill, as if this was something the 
Labour Party had only just thought of. But they had the 
experience of the Attlee government to guide them, as 
well as the speeches of Labour leaders when they were 


Out of power : 


No one can afford to dodge the issue. Some people prefer 
to call‘it wage restraint . . . Labour wants to be able to 
prevent the total money income rising faster than the total 
production . . . (James Callaghan, Labour Party Con- 


ference, 1962). 
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We in the Labour Party have the right to ask for this 
(incomes) policy because we are willing to create conditions 
in which it can be.established ... We can make the national 
appeal that is needed because, for us, an incomes policy is 
the condition of sustained growth . . . (Harold Wilson. 
Birmingham 19/1/64.) 

It is now up to the union leaders to ed on their 
continued support for the Labour governmefil-—and for 
their. members to judge them on it. 

What of the future? 

Whether the unions accept the provisions of the Bill, 
or whether they try to take advantage of the same sort 
of market forces which the government say will be allowed 
to work unhindered on prices, it is clear that more storms 
lie ahead. 

Perhaps the officials of some of the big unions which 
have declared that they will ignore, or oppose, the Bill 
will find themselves in prison for contempt of court after 
refusing to pay fines imposed under the Bill’s provisions. 

It would be fitting if a Labour government, with a long 
history of anti-trade union activity behind it—including 
the prosecution of strikers—should end up by making a 
martyr out of Frank Cousins. 

We can look forward, in the days ahead, to the simi- 
larity between the Labour and Conservative parties 
becoming more and more obvious, In the current crisis, 
this similarity has already impressed almost every political 
commentator; perhaps it will also get through to some of 
their readers, and encourage them to grasp some impor- 
tant facts. 

Both Labour and Tory parties stand for capitalism. The 
differences between them are superficial: both aim at 
running the capitalist social system. 

One difference between them is that the Labour Party 
have claimed to be a Socialist organisation. Events have 
exposed this notion for all time. 

Socialism will be a society of co-operation and freedom, 
where men will control their environment and really be 
able to plan their affairs. This is a world away from the 
sordid turmoil of class interests and economic anarchy in 
which the Labour Party are enmeshed. 





NEWS IN REVIEW 


In the swim 


Quintin Hogg once tried to help his 
claims to the leadership of the Tory 
Party by taking a publicity-seeking dip 
in the autumn sea at Blackpool. 

Chairman Mao Tse-Tung’s swim in 
the Yangste River last month was also 
a publicity-conscious event, designed to 
prove, after some rumours of his bad 
health, that he is still in charge of the 
Chinese government. 

And in case there were any doubts 
left after the swim, it coincided with 
another purge among high-up Chinese 
military and government circles. 

The Chinese people were reported to 
be overjoyed at Mao’s swim, presum- 
ably they were also supposed to be glad 
about what they were allowed to hear 
of the purge, and to regard it as another 
protective act by their almighty, all- 
seeing, all good leader. 

But, as Quintin Hogg showed in the 
gentler atmosphere of England, capitalist 
politics is a ruthless business. The same 
is true in China; at any level, capitalism 
is a hard world to survive in and where 
the stakes are high the struggle for 
survival is particularly desperate. 

That is why capitalist politicians are 
such a cold, pitiless lot; why they can 
give an effortless display of public affec- 
tion for a hated rival; or deny that they 
intend to do something which they are 
actually about to do; or try to attract 
attention by indulging in public comedy 
acts. 

What is especially irritating about 
Mao’s swim, and the latest Chinese 
purge, is that in some quarters they are 
said to have something to do with Social- 
ism when, in fact, they are part of the 
same old power struggle which goes on 
in every capitalist state. 

The rules, such as they are, of this 
struggle are simple, 

Every man for himself, 

Sink or swim. 


World cup willies 


Somewhere in its distant . past, foot- 
ball was known as a sport. 

Even today the hack journalists, when 
it suits them, describe it in the same way. 

They applauded the “sporting” gesture 
of the Portuguese player who congratu- 
lated Bobby Charlton on scoring one of 
the goals which knocked Portugal out 
of the World Cup. 

They screamed blue murder at the 
“unsporting” play of men like the Argen- 
tinian Rattin and the Russian Chislenko. 

Every now and again, though, these 
same journalists revealed something of 
what lay behind it all. 

The Portuguese team would have re- 
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ceived £500 a man if they had beaten 
England in the semi-final, as well as all 
sorts of bonuses. 

The England World Cup squad—22 
men—shared £22,000 for winning the 
Cup and apart from this there were the 
payments for playing in each round, 
bonuses for winning, the higher wages 
each player will now command from his 
club, the fees they can get by certifying 
that they wear particular makes of kit, 
use a certain hair cream, or do some- 
thing else with some other commodity. 

When we consider what fortunes, for 
the players, may have depended on a 
single foul, the behaviour of some of 
them appears to be not so much “sport- 
ing” as businesslike. 

Because football is a business. The 
big wages reflect the fact that famous 
and skilful players can bring big money 
to a club. The World Cup contest 
brought a lot of money to the tourist 
industry in this country—and to the FA, 
which had the copyright on the World 
Cup Willy emblem which appeared on 
rosettes, plastic hats and bottles of beer. 

Not, in other words, so much a sport 
—more a way of making money. 


New Mr. Stop-Go 


Some people were surprised by it. 
Others were shocked, Others amused. 

In the latest financial panic of British 
capitalism, Harold Wilson applied 
measures which were a more extreme 
version of what Selwyn Lloyd, who was 
once Wilson’s favourite chopping-block, 
tried when he was Chancellor. 

Thus Mr. Dynamic Expansion became 
the new Mr. Stop-Go. 

But the surprising, shocking, amusing 
thing is that anyone should think it re- 
markable that a capitalist politician goes 
back on his word. 

It is nothing new for a government 
to come to power pledged to reverse its 
predecessor’s policies—and to end up 
following those very policies through. 

Indeed, any political party which has 
any chance of forming a government 
usually says at some time that it re- 
serves the right to break its promises, if 
it judges the situation demands it. 

This is what Labour meant when they 
proudly described themselves as a “prag- 
matic” government. Faced with a crisis 
in capitalism, they have reacted just as 
the Tories did. 

It is too late now for Labour sup- 
porters to be indignant; they asked for 
this government and they have got it. 

But even Harold Wilson must come 
to an end sometime. The next General 
Election, when the Labour Party are 
once again claiming to be a Socialist 
organisation, will be the time for workers 
to remember that there is no difference 
in principle—and precious little in any- 
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thing else—between -the Labour and 
Conservative Parties. 

It will also be a good time for them 
to consider the alternative to all the 
capitalist parties, to capitalism itself. 


A Labourite confesses 


YOU KNOW LABOUR GOVERN- 
MENT FAILS. You've seen their plans 
and promises smashed to pieces by the 
workings of capitalism. Now even 
Labour MP's are beginning to see this. 
On July 26th Lena Jeger, MP for Hol- 
born and St. Pancras South, did some 
heart-searching in her regular Guardian 
column. 

George Bernard Shaw was once asked 
how long he thought it would take to 
get Socialism in working order, A fort- 
night, he replied. Writes Jeger: 


, Socialists must be either his ‘fort- 
nighters’ or they become grave dullards, 
sifted and sobered into an army of under- 
pinners, dedicated to making capitalism 
work, albeit slightly less brutally than 
Is its nature... 

“Where have the economists got us? 
Under a Socialist Government one per 
cent of the people still owns 50 per cent 
of the wealth... 

“What sort of socialism is it that can 
coldly contemplate the deliberate creation 
of unemployment as a weapon of 
€conomic policy? If a Labour Govern- 
ment cannot make capitalism work with- 
out an army of unemployed, then per- 
haps It should start trying to make 
socialism work .. , 

“The Labour Party at the moment 
seems like a fly on a revolving wheel— 
It gets an experience of movement with- 

out controlling movement, a sensation 

of power without the motivating 
power... 

“Maybe the Labour Party needs a 
fortnight club, a brigade of ‘do-it-quick’, 
What have we gained by slow respect 
for entrenched positions? Only, it seems, 
a prospect of unemployment, a vista of 
despair. Except for those well-off enough 
to escape. And what has that to do with 
socialism?” 

What indeed! But what a confession 
of failure! After all Labour’s claim to 
be able to humanise capitalism was the 
fig leaf that hid its support for a brutal 
system. If Labour cannot make capital- 
ism work “slightly less brutally than is 
Its nature”, then it’s nothing. 

Mind you, the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain never believed it could, We have 
said all along that capitalism can’t be 
made to serve rational, human ends. 

Now a Labour MP all but admits our 
point. Remember her words next time 
her type come cadging for your vote. 
Labour—and all the other would-be re- 
formers of capitalism—are and can only 
be flies on the revolving wheel of capital- 
ism, 
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‘ ‘THE CRISIS 


Capitalism: the crisis society 


IN the American political system the President makes an 
annual speech under the title “The State of the Nation”. 
Since Harold Wilson became Prime Minister he has taken 
up this practice, only his title has become—the Nation In A 
State, 

Despite the vagaries of the British electoral system which 
seldom produces a House of Commons with a composition 
equating to the votes cast, it was not surprising when the 
Labour Party won the clection of October, 1964, For some 
time political and economic commentators had been suggest- 
ing that perhaps the Conservative Government was getting 
tired after 13 years in office and a new virile Labour Party 


- under the leadership of Harold Wilson was proclaiming 


that it could get Britain moving again. 

This time there were no phoney references to Socialism. 
The whole case of the Labour Party as cnunciated by Wilson 
and company rested on the premise that they could \manage 
the affairs of society—capitalism, that is—more cfliciently 
than the Conservatives, Indeed the renationalisation of steel 
Was not presented as a means to cqualise the ownership of 
wealth, which had been alleged of previous acts of nationali- 
sation, but purely as the way in which to increase the 
cfliciency of the industry and its ability to supply the home 
market and compete abroad. 

Immediately upon taking office the government was faced 
with problems—as if there was a time when the managers 
of capitalism didn’t have problems—and within a month 
Bank Rate was raised to seven per cent for the first time 
since the merry days of Selwyn Lloyd. Further, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Callaghan introduced import surcharges, 
tougher hire purchase restrictions and took the unprecedented 
Step of announcing increases in taxation to be introduced 
in his forthcoming budget of April, 1965. 

Whilst these measures were regretted they were blamed 
on the state of the economy at the time the Labour Party 
succeeded the Conservative government. At worst, however, 
they were to be short term emergency measures whilst the 
government prepared its plans that would revitalise the 
British economy. 

A number of new agencies, led by the Productivity, Prices 
and Incomes Board, were formed under George Brown, the 
Deputy Prime Minister and First Secretary of State, in 
charge of the Department of Economic Affairs. If capitalism 
could be planned the machinery to do it had now been 
created. In the autumn of 1965 after one year in office the 
National Plan was produced and Mr. Brown, forgetting the 
lesson he should have learned from Rab Butler, was pro- 
Claiming an increase in the standard of living of 25 per cent 
in five years. 

At the same time a number of journals and economists 
were no longer supporting the government and indeed were 
becoming critical of its handling of the economy, especially 
with regard to the exchange value of sterling which was 
saved from a crisis only by obtaining concerted support from 
friendly governments. They were friendly to the extent that 
40 per cent of world trade is conducted through sterling and 
if it were devalued they would have to bear some of the 
loss and the probability of devaluing their own currency. 

It was widely held that the economic climate would become 
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decidedly colder during the winter of 1965, Indeed this 
appeared to be the opinion of the government also. Minister 
of Labour Gunter was to the forefront of the week-end 
speakers with their tale of woe as indicated by this extract 
reported in The Observer of 9th January, 1966: “If we cannot 
or will not match our productivity to our spending, then 
measures deflationary in character must follow and unem- 
ployment will arise.” 

But so unmanageable and unplannable is capitalism that 
the economy did not deteriorate in the manner envisaged 
and Wilson was able to have an election in March, 1966, 
and get returned with a massive majority on the slogan 
“You Know Labour Government Works”, 

Indeed the following budget of May surprised all the 
professionals in not increasing taxation immediately; the new 
innovation of selective employment tax would not take effect 
until the autumn, 

[ven if at this stage the government thought it had the 
situation under control, its passage had not been without 
incident. Although the TUC had reluctantly and grudgingly 
agreed to acquiesce to the part allocated it in the govern- 
ment’s charade, those individual unions which had tried to 
protect or improve the position of their members had met 
with open hostility from a government party spawned of 
the trade union movement. Mr. Aubrey Jones, the chairman 
of the Prices and Incomes Board with all the comfort and 
security of a £15,000 per year salary, was telling various 
groups of workers that they could not have an increase of 
wages until they reduced overtime and became more pro- 
ductive in the normal working day. The Railway workers, 
thinking they were more secure under the umbrella of the 
Cameron and Guillebaud reports accepted by a Conservative 
government, were told by Wilson over a glass of beer at 
Number Ten that they could not have the rise, despite the 
threat of a strike. And the seamen who actually did strike 
could not obtain the rise they sought. During this same 
period members of Parliament, doctors, senior civil servants 
and others obtained increases equal to the average wage of 
those refused. 

Let there be no mistake about it; controlling capitalism 
is impossible. It is not only the British government that is 
telling its working class that they are overpaid and under-: 
worked. Germany, Japan and others which for so long have 
been offered as examples and targets to aim for are suffer- 
ing the same troubles. The workers in those countries resort 
to strike action in support of their struggles and they in 
turn are urged by their capitalist class to return to work, 
not ask for higher wages and not to damage the economy. 

For a long time now it has been impossible, unless you 
are cut off from all dissemination of news, not to be aware 
that the British capitalist class had problems. The balance of 
trade, the balance of payments and exchange value of sterling 
were going from weakness to weakness. And the master 
planners were helpless, The manner in which Wilson made 
his announcement before going to Moscow only helped to 
excerbate the sterling crisis, And the plans, oh yes, they will 
always have plans, which were delayed so that they would 
be complete when they were announced were in fact further 
amended and reinterpreted for the following ten days. 





Naturally these further plans brought further discussion 
and the opinion now hardening among the “experts” is that 
the latest measures would cause deflation and consequently 
unemployment this autumn. When announcing the measures 
in Parliament on July 20th Prime Minister Wilson said: “I 
do not think the House would consider a rise of up to two 
per cent (470,000) unemployment unacceptable.” At a Par- 
liamentary Labour Party meeting of July 26th Michael Foot 
asked what would the government do if unemployment 


reached unmanageable proportions. To which Mr. Wilson ° 


replied—they had plans. 

It is no part of our case that the Labour and Conservative 
governments fail because they are not doing the correct 
thing. If the Socialist Party of Great Britain was foolish 
enough to attempt the job of managing capitalism it, too, 
would fail. The vital point that the Socialist Party makes to 
political discussion is io point out the nature of capitalism 
and the reason why it can never be other than the way we 
know it. 

Capitalism is a competitive society. Firm competes with 
firm, industry with industry, country with country, and 
eventually continent with continent. Never mind that the 
commodities produced satisfy some human need—and that 
is not always the case—the motive for production is that 
the person or persons who put up the original capital for 
the operation shall at the end receive back their money plus 
a profit. And the whole operation is enacted fgr the securing 
of that profit. If the market conditions are such that the 
rate of profit, or even the profit itself, is in. doubt then 
production is curtailed, 

The trouble with British capitalism today is that it has 
become senile, It may have been the front runner during an 
earlier period of capitalism but the nature of the commodi- 
ties produced and the materials required for that production 
is changing and the advantage is flowing to other countries. 


The 
WESTERN 
SOCIALIST 


Journal for Socialism 
in the 
U.S.A. and Canada 


6d bi-monthly 


In this current issue 


INDONESIAN MASSACRES 
CHINESE “COMMUNISM” 
DEATH ON THE HIGHWAY 
WHO PAY TAXES 
PROBLEMS OF SOCIALISM 


Next issue; 
special 50th Anniversary 
number 


New pamphlet on 


RACISM 


A new Socialist Party pamphlet, en- 
titled The Problem of Racism, is 
available. The previous pamphlet 
on this subject The Racial Prob- 
lem, published in 1947 has been 
out of print for some time. The 
Problem of Racism is not just a re- 
vision it is a completely new pamph- 
let. In 1947 it was the Jewish Question 
that was prominent. Today it is the 
Colour Question. This change is taken 
into account in the new pamphlet 
which examines the colour question 
in Britain, America, South Africa 
and Rhodesia. There are chapters 
too on the scientific theory of race, 
the historical origins of racist theories 
and on African nationalism. 


There is an unfortunate error. The 
reference on page 41 to Guyana 
should, of course, be to Guinea. 


Pamphlet obtainable from Socialist 


Party (Dept. SR), 52 Clapham High 
St., London, SW4. Price 1/6, 
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As is Often the case, the ageing and formerly successful 
participator is reluctant to change. 

This is not to say that British capitalism is not as success- 
ful as it can be within these limitations. The idea held in 
common by Mr. Wilson and company directors, and usually 
expressed by the latter over their third pre-lunch gin and 
tonic, that workers are lazy and inefficient, is belied by the 
fact that most firms, both large and small, continually and 
ruthlessly examine their costs to see that they extract every 
globule of surplus value. 

Notwithstanding all the plans, politicians and business men 
do not run capitalism. Rather the system pushes them around 
in the manner of a grotesque punch and judy show\ Despite 
all the writing on today’s wall there still might not \be any 
crisis this year. It may turn out as Mr. Wilson envisages 
with half a million unemployed, or, as some pessimistic 
economist predict, unemployed might reach a million. There 
is still the possibility of a crisis reaching the proportions of 
that suffered in the Thirties, Such is the nature of capitalism 
that nobody knows. Not even the planners. 

On the other hand the Socialist Party does not have any 
plans for socialism. All we can do is to urge you to consider 
the idea that the productive forces of society be utilised to 
produce those things urgently required by men and women 
everywhere, The adequate\satisfaction of those basic human 
requirements: food, clothing and shelter can never be satis- 
fied in a world that requires bombs and bases in space. 
The two things are contradictory. Socialism is not a Utopia, 
and when we achieve it that will not mean the end of all 
problems. But the problems will be of a minor nature com- 
pared with those that confront us today. A society that 
produces for use can never be placed in the position of 
deliberately curtailing production when people are in need 
of those things that are no longer to be produced. 

RAY GUY 
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Are we armchair socialists? 


THE charge is one of indifference, of detachment, of sectarian- 
ism, of refusing to join the blood-and-earth struggles for the 
betterment, the dignity and the survival of the human race. 
It is, in other words, a charge of being talkers, theorists— 
armchair Socialists. 

We plead not guilty. . 

We have only one witness to call and that is History, 
whether it is the history of our early days.or of more recent 
times, 

During our sixty-odd years of life, the Socialist Party of 
Great Britain has seen iwo World Wars and many other 
periods when politics was a violent business, At such times, 
if we had truly been armchair theorists, we could have 
packed up our platforms, forgotten all we had ever said 
about capitalism and Socialism and quietly slunk away. 

In fact, we intensified our activity. In wartime we stood 
out against the official propaganda. We exposed the lies 
which were being used to persuade British workers to take 
arms against their brothers abroad. Our.members went to 
gaol rather than join in the slaughter. More than once our 
speakers were assaulted, our meetings broken up. In London's 
Hyde Park, during the Second World War, we spoke out for 
Socialism with the anti-aircraft guns banging away across 
the grass; often ours was the only meeting there at such ; 
times. ' 

In fact, whatever restrictions—official or unofficial—we 
have met we have persisted in our propaganda and our 
attitude has never wavered, This can hardly be described 
as politics from the armchair; there were no soft seats in 
Wormwood Scrubs, nor in the Serpentine. 

If there is any excitement in the politics of the power- 
hungry parties, then we have none of it. There are no 
throngs, no massive marches for us. If we ever came out 
on to a balcony the only living things to mark our presence 
there would be the pigeons. As far as excitement and glamour 
of that sort is concerned, we live a politically abstemious 
life. 

In case anyone is looking for it, there is a massive com- 
pensation for this, The politicians who feed on glamour and 
public acclaim may find it an agreeable diet, but there is a 
bill to pay for it; they must have a hard time convincing 
themselves that their theories are in any way relevant to 
modern society. Perhaps there is glamour in appearing at 
the door of Number Ten to announce that your policy is 
in ruins. Perhaps there is excitement in getting up in the 
House and promoting something which is in direct contradic- . 
tion to what you have always said you stood for. This may 
suit some all-too-famous temperaments. But even they must 
wonder, in the wee small hours, at the meaning of self- 
respect. 

This is a problem which Socialists do not have. We have 
never had to go back on our policy, we have never had to 
betray our principles, we have never had to compromise. 


oe analysis of capitalism remains valid, The capitalist 


ocial system still produces a mass of terrible problems; 
human beings still suffer, are still deprived, suppressed, 
degraded and killed—because of capitalism. And the solu- 
tion to it all is, still, the setting up of a Socialist common- 
wealth. 

To think this, to say it, to read it or hear it, may not 
quicken the heart beat. But the facts, the facts of History and 
the evidence of the world we live in, say that it is correct 
and in that there is more satisfaction—more inspiration even 
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—than all the mass rallies and the demonstrations of the 
vote-catching political parties. 

Perhaps this seems smug. here are many protest move- 
ments which have no formal connection with the big parties, 
although in fact most of them in the end come down to an 
attempt at influencing the policies of one of the two parties 
which are likely to get into power. We have no part in these 
protests. Although we refused to fight in the 1914/18 War, 
we did not join the demonstrations against the war. (Apart 
from anything else, we knew that many of the demonstrators 
would soon be enthusiastically rolling on their puttees. And 
in 1939 the political descendants of those 1914 demonstrators 
were gathering again in Trafalgar Square—but this time they 
were in favour of war.) 

We did not join the Hunger Marchers, nor the anti- 

Fascists, nor the CND, nor the Freedom From Hunger 
demonstrators. Of course, we have left out a lot of other 
protests which are, or have been, popular-—Second Front 
Now, Movement For Colonial Freedom, Victory for the 
Vietcong. If we brought them into the argument we might 
be facing another charge; of selecting our evidence, 
+ Why don’t we join? First, we must be clear that we do 
not stand aloof from lack of sympathy with the motives 
which may lurk somewhere in the depths of the protests. 
We, too, are affected by capitalism, and we do nét like it. 
Our members were out of work and hungry in the Thirties. 
We don’t relish the prospect of a dictatorship. The Borab 
would wipe us out along with the rest. We are moved and 
indignant when we see photographs of starving children. 

We don’t join for the simple reason that the demonstra- 
tions are a waste of time. The first thing which is clear is 
that, after decades of protest about the effects of capiialism, 
the system goes on throwing up the very problems which 
the protest industry exists on. In all this time, a few prob- 
lems may have been suppressed—although the demonstrators 
would have a hard job to prove that they were responsible 
for this—but in their place more have appeared. 

Anti-Fascist protests have not made democracy any more 
secure—especially as many of the protesters were themselves 
anything but democrats. Pacifist marches have not removed 
war, After some ten years of CND, nuclear weapons are 
spreading all over the world and in this country the govern- 
ment of which unilateralists once had such high hopes has 
coolly gone back on all it ever said about abandoning the 
independent British Bomb. 

Hunger, disease, poverty, fear, crime-—capitalism, which 
can produce scarcity in the essentials of life, has them all 
in abundance. The demonstrators have marched and shouted, 
scuffled with the police, shown up in couri and paid their 
fines, The things they protested about are still there, waiting 
for the next outburst, Those problems have seen off many 
generations of protesters, some of whom have grown old 
and become part of the Establishment against which the 
protests break their fists. 

It is impossible to separate the problems of capitalism 
from the system itself. Capitalism cannot exist without war, 
it cannot function unless the mass of its people are con- 
demned to live in poverty. It is a system without a system— 
an anarchic society which will not be planned or controlled. 
It inexorably produces glaring anomalies and contradictions. 
It has millions of people starving while it destroys the food 
which would keep them alive, It wastes a huge part of its 
knowledge and resources on destruction, while it admits that 





it desperately needs to create and construct. It condemns its 
people to compete against each other when they need, and 
long, to co-operate. 

The only effecfive protest against the effects of capitalism 
is to protest against the system itself. How to do this? What 
keeps capitalism there? The fact is that capitalism’s people 
themselves keep the system in existence. Although they may 
hate and fear what it does to their lives, they give it their 
unwavering support When they think about it, they decide 


that capitalism is the best of all possible societies; they . 


work for it year in and year out and every so often, when 
called upon to do so, they give capitalism’s political figure- 
heads another lease of power to continue running society in 
the interests of a small minority of parasites. 

Thére is only one way in which this can be changed. To 
strike at the ideas which keep capitalism in existence is to 
strike at its heart. But we cannot strike at those ideas by 
Suggesting that capitalism can be altered so that it need ‘not 
produce the problems which are in fact inherent in it. We 
do not, for example, strike at them by complaining about 
nuclear weapons while we support a political party standing 
for the social system which has bred those weapons, We 
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do not, in other words, strike at capitalism’s heart by com- 
promising and by confusing the issue. 

For the issue is plain. We can have capitalism, with its 
problems and its never-ending parade of protests. Or we 
can build a new society in which men stand equally about 
the world’s wealth—a society of freedom and dignity. We 
can have capitalism or Socialism, 

But we won't have Socialism by urging people to keep 
up their support for capitalism. We won’t have it by pro- 
testing that capitalism can be tamed by the right reforms, 
or by the right leaders, or by the right sort of demonstration. 
All of these have been: tried and in the end it has been 
capitalism which has done the taming. 

It is because the demonstrators are confused and contra- 
dictory that Socialists will not join them. This does not 
remove us from the struggle; we are committed to attack 
capitalism at its roots—to attack the ideas which feed and 
nurture the system. We stand—and we protest and we 
demonstrate—for the new, better, saner world. 

And we who are called Armchair Socialists will not rest 
until we have got it. 


IVAN 


Universities and the working class 


“But let them not babble of Greek: to the rabble, 
Nor teach the Mechanics their letters; 

The labouring classes were born to be asses, 

And not to be aping their betters,” 


THIS mean scrap of verse was produced over a hundred 
years ago, as a protest against the schooling of working-class 
children. But its vindictive composer might as well have 
saved his breath; industrial capitalism demanded an educated 
working class and it is against this background that the 
education reforms of the 19th century can be understood. 
Not only did these reforms involve a national system of 
elementary schools, but the universities were overhauled, too. 
New colleges were established in London in the eighteen- 
twenties and in the following decade Durham University 
was founded. Oxford and Cambridge were reorganised as 
well. The explanation is given by G. M. Trevelyan, in his 
British History in the Nineteenth Century”, when he points 
Out that the impotence of the ancient universities “must 
eventually have ruined the country in peace and war, when 
matched against foreign rivals who valued scientific and 
educational progress. The timely reform of Oxford and 
Cambridge by Act of Parliament saved the situation.” 
Nevertheless, it was still the case that only a handful of 
brilliant working-class boys stood any sort of a chance of 
getting to a university—and this remained the case until 
relatively recent times, But since the Second World War 
there has been another bout of reforms to meet the chang- 
ing needs of the capitalist system. Along with the develop- 
ment of so-called “comprehensive schooling” the universities 
have been greatly expanded. Whereas the number of full- 
time students in Britain was only 50,246 in 1938-39, this 
number had leaped to 85,421 by 1949-50. Since then this 
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trend has gathered momentum, so that in the nineteen- 
sixties it is accepted as normal that tens of thousands of 
young workers should graduate every year. But why has 
this situation developed? Obviously it is not because young 
people are cleverer today than previously; nor does the 
comfortable notion that we now live in a more egalitarian 
society hold water. It is simply that, in order to survive in 
a competitive world, British capitalism needs a growing 
supply of scientists, technicians and engineers. The Times 
Educational Supplement (March 15th, 1957) summed up the 
ruthless economics of the education business: 
Education is a weapon of war... It is something along 
_ With the stocks and shares and the production belt which the 
hard-faced men realise is necessary to the survival of this 
nation . . . Education is something we invest in as we once 
competed in dreadnoughts, 

Once more there are conservative academicians to lament 
the new developments and teaching methods. Take, for 
example, Professor J. MacMurray, speaking at the Sixth 
Congress of Commonwealth Universities: “Cultural institu- 
tions, such as universities . . . begin to be looked on as 
subordinate mechanisms in the general technology of the 
state—their function being to produce technicians and 
specialists necessary to ‘run the country’.” Again he is wasting 
his time to hark back to the days when the universities were 
autonomous “cultural institutions” where the sons of the 
tich could idle away a few leisurely years. Industry now 
requires a real army of the most highly skilled workers and 
their education has become such a vital issue that more and 
more the capitalist state is forced to intervene in this 

ere, Between 1945 and 1957 the national grants to the 
universities rose from £2,000,000 per annum to £35,000,000 
every year. Over this period the total grant came to some- 
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thing like £232,000,000. Only the state, representing the 
general interest of British capital, can provide the vast sums 
of money required and therefore, over the years, state control 
of the universitiey has advanced as the figures below clearly 
show. 


Year % of University Income Derived from State 
1920-21 29% 

1925-26 Spa 

1945-46 44%, 

1947-48 60°%, 

1951-52 65% 

1955-56 73% 
(Compiled from figures in History of Education in G.B. by 
S. J. Curtis and British Universities and the State by Robert 
Berdahl.) 


Some people have been inclined to look upon this trend 
as “creeping socialism” or even as a series of ‘Concessions 
wrung from the capitalist class. It is, of course, nothing of 
the sort. The process is comparable to that of nationalisation, 
where other essential services are taken over by the govern- 
ment and run along lines which seem most advantageous 
to British capitalism. Clearly, it has nothing to do with 
socialism. 

And what about the university students themselves? As 
the colleges come to resemble more and more mere teaching 
factories it is worthwhile considering to what extent the 
undergraduates are provided with a rounded education. 
When they come off the conveyor belt at the end of a three- 
or four-year course, how many feel equipped with a broad 
and useful span of knowledge and how many that they have 
been churned out as yet another mass-produced doctor, 


chemist, teacher or mathematician? Perhaps the best that 
can be said for the universities is that they provide an 
artificial environment where, for a few years, One can scrape 
by on a meagre allowance without having to sell oneself for 
a wage, But when the student finally leaves his college he is 
faced with much the same prospects as any other working 
man—a lifetime of selling his labour power to the owners 
of the means of production, the capitalist class, 

Students often fancy themselves as being more alive and 
socially aware than the bulk of the working class. Super- 
ficially there might seem to be something in this, since re- 
formist organisations of all kinds flourish in the universities. 
But unfortunately the conventional image of a politically 
conscious student population is no more than a myth. The 
vast majority stand for the continuation of capitalism with 
all its humiliations and misery, Although they are often a 
fairly vocal section of the community the fashionable battle- 
cries are rarely more penetrating than “Hands off Fanny 
Hill” or “Hands on Ian Smith”. 

Yet the outlook is not a black one, As capitalism develops 
the working class constantly amasses more knowledge and 
experience. The advances in the formal cducation which 
workers receive are only one aspect of this process. As 
working men and women become trained in the scientific 
techniques of production so they are more likely to examine 
society from a scientific position. They are struck by the 
discrepancy between the individual factory where order and 
planning can be enforced and the overall chaos of a class: 
divided society. The educated working man is a force to be 
reckoned with~by the capitalist class. He is less inclined to 
be taken in by the crudest propaganda or by religious super- 
stitions. He is, in fact, the grave-digger of the capitalist 
system. 

J.C. 


I'm not interested in politics 


THE inexperienced young speaker had been on the Socialist 
Party platform for about ten minutes, Most of that time 
had been spent talking to thin air, and he was becoming 
disheartened. In desperation he called out to someone of 
about the same age who was passing by. 

“Excuse me, do you mind coming over here and chatting 
for a bit? I’m getting rather lonely up here. I shan’t keep 
you long—I only want to talk to you till I’ve got an audience, 
anyway.” Surprisingly, the passer-by obliged. 

“Who's this mob you're speaking for?” he asked. 

“The Socialist Party of Great Britain,” replied the speaker, 
“net to be confused with cheap imitations.” 

“Well, you're wasting your time with me, I’m not interested 
in_ politics.” 

“That’s O.K. Neither am I.” 

“What are you doing up there, then?” cons 

“Tl explain. I’m up here because I happen to think life's 
pretty scabby.” 

“You sound very bitter. What makes you say that?” 

“Well, certain things I think we might agree about. Work’s 
the biggest moan for a start. 1 don’t suppose I’ve been going 
to work any longer than you, but I’m fed up already with 
the way my life revolves around it. 
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“Up we get at some uncivilised hour when the alarm 
clock goes off, and after that the whole day is regulated. 
Some stuffy office till the best hours of the day are gone— 
in winter you don’t even see daylight except through the 
window. | spend the majority of my waking hours doing 
something I’m not interested in, and my own life can only 
begin in the few hours when I’m not at my job. Even then 
my activities are limited because I’m constantly aware that 
I must be up in time to go back to work the following day. 

“And that’s not the worst of it. You and I are going to 
have to do this five days a week, 50 weeks a year, for the 
next 40 years or so. And if you want to know what the result 
of the process is just look round at our parents. I some- 
times look at my own father and wonder what he’s got to 
show for a lifetime’s hard work. Answer: a mortgage round 
his neck, callouses on his hands, and me—hardly a great 
accumulation, You might as well say he’s ended up with 
what he started out with—nothing, 

“But on the other hand he’s been through two world wars 
and a slump, so a Whippersnapper like me can't tell him 
anything. Whether our generation ends up with this  big- 
headed attitude remains to be seen.” 

“Well, you haven't told me anything yet. | do agree that 





life's pretty rotten in the ways you've said. But that doesn’t 
explain what you're doing up on that platform. I thought 
you wuuld consider your time too preciqus to waste.” 

“I'd like to explain, but 1 don't want to keep you out late. 
I expect you've got to go to work tomorrow yourself.” 

“Of course | have, So has everyone else.” 

“Well not quite everyone: Some of those people who are 
so wealthy they don't need to work, probably won't for a 
start.” 

“You mean the bosses?” : 

“Yes, Not the managers, who probably put in more hours, 
unpaid worry included, than you or me. I mean the people 
Who actually own all the industries in the country. They 
are few in number—about 10 per cent of the population— 
and for that reason are very rich, 

“Now don’t you feel slightly peeved that there are people 
in this privileged position? They don’t have to put up ‘with 
the same dull routine as we do.” 

“I suppose so, but I can't do anything about it, can 1? 
And anyway, good luck to them, they must have worked 
some time to have got what they have.” 

“No. First, it’s not strictly true that members of. this 
privileged class must have necessarily worked to own all 
they do. A great deal of their wealth is inherited. But in 
any case, let's ask ourselves how these fortunes are made 
in the first place, Aiter all, they're so huge it seems unlikely 
that they are made simply by living a frugal life.” 

“You tell me then.” 

“Well, what I want to suggest is that these fortunes are 
made out of mugs like you and me. 

“In any industry, the workers produce more in terms of 
wealth than they receive as wages—because they are not 
paid for what they produce, but just enough for them to 
live at a certain standard of living. This is then used up 
and then back we go to work again the following week. In 
other words, it’s because wages, on an average, only pro- 
vide us with enough to keep alive and healthy—plus enough 
to reproduce sufficient offspring to carry on the job of piling 
up more wealth than we ever see—that we have to perpetuate 
the agony in the way I’ve described. And it is the difference 
between this amount and the amount actually produced by 
workers which accounts for the profits of the owners. So 
we also perpetuate our compulsory generosity at the same 
time.” 

“But even if all this is true, it doesn’t get us very far. 
After all, these people do own everything, and even if I agree 
that their position depends on exploiting us, we can't do any- 
thing about it by shouting our heads off on a soap-box.” 

“This is the other point you made a moment ago, and | 
must say | disagree with you. For a start it depends on how 
many people listen to what. you say on the soap-box. 

“Now the present system, and the way it is run, depends 
entirely on the effort of people like us, who have to work. 
We run the whole show from top to bottom. For that reason, 
if all of us united together, it would be in our power to set 
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up a system where there would not be the rat-race that exists 
at present.” 

“What do you suggest—shooting all the owners or some- 
thing?” 

“No. Even if that were a practical possibility it would only 
result in other people taking over their privileged position. 
What | do seriously suggest is a complete and fundamenta! 
change in the way we run our lives at present. 1 suggest 


that we set up a system where we all co-operate to make ° 


necessary work as pleasant as possible and our conditions 
of life the best possible, too. This, in turn, 1 suggest, can 
be done by establishing a society where all wealth is owned 
in common.” 

“It sounds marvellous. How are you going to do it?” 

“No. How are YOU going to do it. | cap’t do a thing on 
my own, and neither can the Socialist Party. What is needed 
is a majority of people like us to do something. 

“And this brings me back to what I said about not being 
interested in politics. 1 joined this party only because | 
realised that my own interests are identical with the interests 
of 90 per cent of peopie in society; and that all of us can 
only achieve an appreciable improvement in our position 
by political action. 

“This doesn’t mean going into Parliament and forming a 
government. Rather it means going into Parliament to end 
the need for a Parliament at all! As far as the hours spent 
there by the professionals ‘concerned, I find it about as 
boring as you do. But for all that it’s very important. It is 
from Parliament, you see, that the system of private owner- 
ship is ultimately run. The government of the day deals with 
affairs which affect the owners of industry as a class rather 
than as individuals. Hence all the time spent on finance, 
influence and control over whole industries, and so on. All 
this will go when private ownership goes. 

“Now one day, we hope, this is a task for which the 
Socialist Party can be used. It doesn’t run for office, as all 
the other political parties do, since they clearly don’t want 
to abolish property society. It exists as a vehicle which the 
population can use for ending property society, if it decides 
to, by sending the party’s delegates to Parliament for that 
purpose, 

“This is the reason, and the only reason, the Socialist Party 
contests elections. We always lose, but that doesn’t mean 
to say we're wasting our time. We expect to lose elections 
until enough people have accepted the arguments for the 
radical change I've been talking about. And by contesting 
clections we help to propagate these ideas. So at this stage 
we are mainly a propaganda organisation; that explains what 
I’m doing on this platform.” 

“But your party can't be very powerful. 1 hadn't even heard 
of it before tonight.” 

“Well, we'd be very fortunate if that was all that was 
wrong! But I find myself in the following position, and | 
suggest that whether you realise it or not, so are you. I can 
see that there can only be a radical change in the way I 
must lead my life if there is a corresponding radical change 
in society. T recognise that this must be done ultimately by 
a majority of the population bringing about the kind of 
change I’ve indicated. 

“Now I agree with you that the task seems almost hope- 
less, But there is a slim chance, and so far as I’m aware the 
only organisation which gives voice to these ideas is the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain.” 

I K, GRAHAM 
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Vietnam and the anti-war movement 


VIEINAM will one day take its place beside Hiroshima and 
Auschwitz as an example of a time when the sickness of 
capitalism exploded into a kind of psychotic nightmare. It 
is no mere piece of sensationalism, either, to compare Vietnam 
with Hiroshima and Auschwitz, for there is a direct parallel 
between the causes, method, and results of all three cvents. 
Their causes can be traced to capitalist society. The method 
in each case amounts to genocide: the slaughter of as great 
a number of a population in as short a time as possible. The 
results thus far have been to create a world that looks like 
something out of a nightmare. For how else are we to regard 
a country that invests a quarter.of a million dollars in the 
death of every “communist” guerrilla, when close to one- 
third of its population lives in poverty?* How else are we to 
describe a system where announcements of the latest Viet 
Cong body count come over the radio and TV networks in 
the U.S. almost as regularly as the weather report? 


But if we call this behaviour insane, it is not therefore 
purposeless. The United States is turning Vietnam into a 
virtual death camp for a purpose—a purpose which results 
directly from the way in which modern capitalist society is 
organised, And it is only when we understand this purpose 
and this society that we can see the insanity of the Vietnam 
war and its cause for what it is. 


Capitalism generates wars because it is organised in such 
a way that its wealth can only be produced and distributed 
by a process of competition. The industries of capitalism are 
the private property of a small class of persons, and wealth is 
produced primarily for sale with a view to profit. A capitalist 
enterprise requires markets, trade routes, supplies of wage 
labour, raw materials, places to invest capital, and the power 
of a state to protect these interests. The foreign policy of a 
capitalist state attempts to acquire these needs in Tis relations 
with other countries. The rub is that there are several capi- 
talist states in the world competing intensively for the same 
needs, and the size of the planet is limited. They must neces- 
sarily come into confict with one another; and if the conflict 
cannot be settled or negotiated to the satisfaction of all 
parties concerned, they go to war. 

In competing for their essential business needs, capitalist 
countries seek control over territories in which they can sell 
goods, and from which they can extract profit and raw 
materials. The United States, for example, has over $10,000 
million worth of direct capital investments in South and 
Central America, which return enormous rates of profit, 
varying from 15 to 50 per cent a year. In addition, Latin 
America supplies the United States with oil, iron ore, copper, 
tin, nitrates, coffee, cocoa, beef, and bananas at cheap costs, 
and Latin America is a lucrative market for U.S. commodities. 
France, Britain, Germany, and Russia all have similar rela- 
tions with territories in Europe, Africa, and the Middle East. 
If another power were to seek conirol over Latin America 
(as did Russia in 1962, for example) or if the United States 
were to seek control of the European Common Market, 
antagonisms would erupt between these nations which could 
easily lead to war. 


* For verification of this figure, see Gabriel Kolko, Wealth & 
Power in America (Praeger, 1962) p. 101. 
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It is this kind of economic control which the United States 
has tried to secure in Asia ever since the arrival of Com- 
modore Perry in Japan in 1853; the U.S. interest in the 
South-east portion rapidly accelerated with the withdrawal of 
the French after their defeat at Dien Bien Phu in 1954. In 
supporting the South Vietnamese dictators Ngo Dinh and 
Marshal Ky, the United States has only followed the pattern 
of control that it has followed for decades in Latin America, 
with its support of various civilian dictators and military 
juntas. 

Capitalism generates more than one type of war: for ex- 
ample a war between an imperialist power and a rebellious 
subject territory, and a war between developed capitalist 
countries for sources of profit, markets, and territories. The 
armed conflicts between France and Algerian rebels, and the 
United States and Dominican rebels, are examples of the 
former type. World Wars I and II were both examples of the 
latter, The war between United States troops and Viet Cong 
guerillas was at first primarily an example of the former type, 
but with the forced entrance of the more industrial North 
Vietnam and threatened hostilities with China, the war has 
been steadily escalating into the latter as well. The reasons the 
United States is in’ Vietnam are. all directly contingent on its 
requirements. as a capitalist power. United States capitalism 
does not wish to give up control of this potentially lucrative 
area; and the United States fears threatened rebellions in 
Latin America should the Viet Cong rebellion set a success- 
ful example. 

The working class, of course, has not one shred of interest 
to justify their participation in any of capitalism's wars. They 
will not invest capital in Vietnam when and if it is cleared 
of Viet Cong. They will make no profit by employing the 
Vietnamese at low wages, selling commodities in a South- 
east Asian consumer market, and extracting cheap raw 
materials from the area. They stand to lose no property if 
Latin American countries rebel, The only task they will be 
called upon for is to leave their mangled bodies in the jungle 
slaughterhouse. And the interesting thing about the Vietnam 
War, to the socialist, is that so many American workers are 
beginning to realise it, Perhaps not since 1898 has the war 
propaganda of the United States been so completely cynical 
or so completely transparent to so many people. The mental 
contortions required to believe it would tax the citizens of 
1984: a war to protect the “freedom” of the U.S. which 
supports an avowed Hitlerite dictator (Ky), bars the Viet 
Cong from representation in elections, and spreads its happy 
gospel of democracy among Vietnamese villagers with 
napalm, rice poison B-52s, and razor-blade bombs, It is no 
wonder that so many draft-age Americans take to the picket 
line. The wonder is that there are not more. 

The Philadelphia based Central Committee for Conscien- 
tious Objectors, in fact, reports a growing list of those who 
prefer prison sentences to military service. The courage of 


‘many of those in the American peace movement cannot fail 


{o impress the socialist. But however stirring its appeal, the 
movement has an equally disheartening and perhaps tragic 
weakness that is slowly emasculating it. Most of its partici- 
pants do not understand that capitalism generates wars. It 
is capitalism which must be attacked, not the foreign policy 





of the United States, which is simply asserting its vital 
interests as a capitalist power. Even more depressing, per- 
haps, is the conduct of many of those who claim to represent 
the “socialist” base in the movement: Students For A 
Democratic Society; Young Socialists: Advance; Socialist 


Workers Party; the DUBois clubs, and the American “new 


left”. A genuine socialist would point out that the war is 
part of a whole related pattern of social problems generated 
by capitalism; and because it is part of a related pattern, 


(he war cannot be attacked in isolation from the rest of 


the pattern or from its roots in the needs of capitalist society; 
the only way this problem, and others like it, can be per- 
mangntly solved is to establish a system of society in which 
the Aa of production are owned and democratically con- 
trolled by the whole people, and goods are produced for use 
and not for competitive exchange and profit. 

The solutions of the “new left”, however, are the old, 
reformist, and futile solutions which have failed to Stop any 


Man should matter most 


THE recent years have been times of vigorous protest, ‘The 
Bomb and World Poverty have been two issues which have 
sparked off great indignation and organisations such as 
CND and Oxfam, However, the ability of CND to sustain 
its enthusiasm has undoubtedly wained, CND has been an 
Organisation built up around what seemed to be i simple 
answer to a clear-cut problem. On analysis, however, CND 
undoubtedly asked more questions that it could itself answer. 
Involvement in its activities was its own invitation to doubt 
and further criticism. CNDers became embarrassed by the 
irrelevance of their narrow protest, the Bomb, to the prob- 
lem of war in general, Other questions they began to ask 
were—should they act politically, what form of political 
group or party should their protest take? 

At the same time, members of Oxfam have been express- 
ing their own doubts. Inevitably as the years begin to pass, 
the idea has begun to grow up that Oxfam cannot as a 
charity organisation begin to solve the problem of world 
hunger. These doubts were made clear at a recent discussion 
week held amongst young people at Sibford, Oxfordshire, 
As one speaker expressed it—‘it’s no use feeding 100,000 
beggars in Calcutta if next year you still have 100,000. You 
can't go on just handing round the rice bowl every day and 
changing nothing.” 

Also put up at this conference was the idca that Oxfam 
must adopt a political view. “The choice is crucial—to 
become just a fund-raising organisation or to accept that 
we're involved in social change and take steps to facilitate 
it. We've got to evolve.” 

The briefest glance at the enormity of the problem of 
world hunger compared with the efforts of such organisa- 
tion as Oxfam is enough to show that these self criticisms 
are amply justified. Two-thirds of the world’s population 
have a diet inadequate to sustain good health. Even if aid 
to under-developed countries were to be increased a thousand 
* times, a figure far beyond the most hopeful dreams of 
Oxfam, the basic cause of world poverty would noi be 
touched, 

But inadequate diet is not a problem which only exists in 
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war since 1914: “negotiation”, “disarmament”. Support a 
League of Nations or a United Nations. Repeal Conscription. 
Or, at their most imaginative, withdraw the (troops, fight 
anti-communism, and institute a type of Soviet-style state- 
capitalism -in the United $tates. Solutions which involve 
joining the other side, of course, are not even seriously 
intended to be peaceful. 

The American peace movement, in short. is contradicting 
itself into impotence by opposing a war and then supporting 
the system of socicty which has generated it. It is not a 
socialist movement, and because of this fact it is already 
beginning to wither into crowds of confused and frightened 
students and quarrelling splinter-groups, Whether it ever 
becomes anything more will depend upon whcther “it ever 
develops a socialist consciousness, For until it does, the body 
counts will only grow higher, and the nightmare of capital- 
ism will continue—-business as usual. 

STAN BLAKE (World Socialist Party of U.S.A.) 


under-developed countries, In the industrialised countries of 
Europe and America, this kind of deprivation also affects 
such people as low-income workers and their families and 
old age pensioners. A recent enquiry by the London School 
of Economics found that 500,000 children in Britain were 
deprived. The constant references to the so-called richer 
nations tends to conceal the facts of poverty in western 
countries, 

These then are the effects of the problem, and_until the 
nalure of the problem is defined it is impossible to begin to 
overcome it. The varying degrees of material deprivation 
from. which the majority of the world’s population suffer 
is due to the failure of world capitalism to provide for human 
needs, 

World capitalism as the dominating system of production 
and distribution can never be rationally organised in such a 
way that it serves the needs of the community. Private owner- 
ship, economic exploitation and the distribution of com- 
modities through a marketing system with a view to making 
profit form the barriers that prevent man from making the 
fullest possible use of his labour, technology and natural 
resources, This is the nature of the problerh of poverty. 

Any attempt to deal with world poverty within the frame- 
work of capitalist society is bound to fail, since it accepts 
all the pre-conditions of the problem. The priorities of 
capitalist society are privileged property rights and the 
pursuit of profits, 

This is not to say that man has abandoned himself com- 
pletely to the anti-social values of property society, and 
the existence of such movements as Oxfam is evidence of 
this, 

The dramatic pictures of starving children who are nothing 
but hollow-eyed walking skeletons, never lose their effective- 
ness in moving men to indignation. The tragedy of it all is 
that in the main, victims are appealing to other victims for 
charity. The truth is that the working communities of the 
so-called rich nations are preoccupied with their own 
struggles, and to appeal for money from men who are 
harrassed throughout their own lives with the difliculties of 
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supporting families. and making ends mect is to illuminate 
the hopeless futility on which charity is based, It must be 
said that the activities of Oxfam run the risk of being quite 
ineffective in dealing with poverty, but at the same time, 
creating the general impression that something is being donc. 

The 15 million pounds per year private aid collected in 
this country, even taken together with the larger amount of 
overseas development aid made available by the government, 


is a refined irrelevancy in relation to the problem. The task ” 


is straightforward. Men must produce much more food. 
This is made to appear difficult because the attempts now 
being made are conditional upon a profit making system. 

Oxfam are righLto now question the effectiveness of their 
own efforts, They are right to begin to think that political 
action is necessary. But even now, will their ideas develop 
along useful lines? Some sections of Oxfam are now in 
favour of bringing pressure on the government to increase 
overseas aid. The economic dilliculties of the government 
at present completely rule this out. But even if this were 
not so, no amount of overseas aid that might be practical on 
behalf of the British or any other government could improve 
the situation to any appreciable degree. The only effect of 
this kind of operation would be to further delay real solu- 
tions, Any idea that accepts the economic conditions of 
capitalism is self-defeating. 

Inevitably, the idea of birth control has also cropped up. 


Apartheid must go 


THE Socialist party is opposed to Apartheid, just as to any 


other policy or movement based on colour prejudice. We - 


think racism is foolish, unscientific and against the interests 
of the working class. We can see that the South African 
government's slogan of Apartheid (“separation”) is really a 
hypocritical screen for haasskap (white domination), and that 
all manner of atrocities and hatreds flourish under the 
Verwoerd tyranny. 

Our attack on apartheid is quite distinct from the attacks 
made on it by other organisations such as the Labour Party, 
Communist Party, Christian Action, etc. We do not support 
the “anti-apartheid” movement. 

Socialism will be a world wide democratic community 
without private or government ownership of the means of 
production and will mean the end of Apartheid, together with 
a lot of other major human problems like wars, slumps and 
poverty. 

To detach ourselves from other organisations who attach 
apartheid is no sectarian quibble: the most that members of 
the anti-Apartheid Movement can suggest to replace Apartheid 


Head Office: 52 Clapham High Street, SW4 
Monday, 19th September, 8 pm 


Any questions 
meeting 


Speakers from the Youth sections of the Labour, Tory, 
Liberal, Communist Parties have been invited to take the 
Platform and state their case, 
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The ability of the so-called theory of over population te 
divert men’s minds from the real causes of poverty seems 
inexhaustible, ; 

We must constantly draw attention to the contradictions 
inherent within cdpitalist society, The problem of hunger 
cannot be isolated from world poverty maintained year after 
year by the economic barriers” of capitalism. This is not a 
technical problem; it is not a problem of, over-population. 
It is a question of the kind of social priorities that poople 
choose to accept. If it is to be capitalism, it will be produc- 
tion and distribution geared to the private accumulation of 
wealth by a privileged minority. It will mean economic reces- 
sions, unemployment, the curtailment of production at a 
time when humanity desperately needs more wealth. It will 
mean that technology will be stifled by the limitations of 
investment programmes, It will mean that the price mechan- 
ism and the market will sometimes result in the stock- 
piling of" destruction of food whilst people are starving. 
It will mean the waste involved in war and commerce. 

If it is to be world ‘Socialism, it will be the common 
ownership of the means of producing wealth. It will mean 
the free application of human labour to the earth's resources 
with the most eflicient utilisation and further development 
of technology. It will mean a productive system built up on 
relations of social equality and adjusted to the idea that 
man matters most, 

Pili 


is something rather like we have in Britain today. In other 
words, they want to swap one system of Oppression for 
another. The only “equality” they want for the races of 
South Africa consists of the equal “privileges” of wage- 
slavery. 

The best interests of industrial capitalism in South Africa 
call for the abandonment of Apartheid policies and the putting 
into effect of social reforms aimed at integrating Africans 
into the labour force as better trained exploitable wage 
workers, However, in view of the historical background of 
South Africa, capitalism has to adjust itself to a political 
situation that expresses the deeply entrenched prejudice that 
exists, 

The contradictions between Apartheid and developing 
capitalism manifest themselves in hundreds of ways. Year by 
year the number of black Africans living in the “white” 
towns rises. Government policy is to strengthen tribalism; 
town life smashes tribalism. Without black African custom 
many “white” shops would have to close. Employers are 
increasingly annoyed at not being able to choose their own 
African workers: they have to recruit them through labour — 
bureaus. The African workers’ unions are not recognised by 
the government, but increasingly they are by the employers. 
Because of an acute shortage of labour, especially skilled 
labour, the system of job-reservation is being ignored “tem- 
porarily” in numerous cases. 

Soil erosion is a massive problem in South Africa, especially 
on the 13 per cent of the Jand occupied by Africans. To 
bring in adequate conservation measures, at least a quarter 
of the Africans on the reserves ought to leave, but govern- 
ment policy is to cram even more in. 

Verwoerd wants to develop a series of “Bantustans” or 





“heartlands” for Africans alone, and these provinces are 
Supposed to evolve towards self-government. But it is com- 
monly accepted even in South Africa that only one of these, 
the Transkei, will ever have more than nominal existence. 
The fact that a third of the African population lives on 
white-owned farms shows the ludicrousness of the Bantustan 
policy—but the government must try to carry this policy 
through to preserve the myth that the ethnic groups are 
being gradually separated, whereas in fact, African migration 
to urban areas continues. 

The contradictions are there—and growing. But they are to 
some extent cushioned by the present boom. As long as the 
rate of profit is as high .as it is “in South Africa today, 
industrialists will be merely irritated by job reservation, etc., 
and will hang on to the apron-strings of the farming interests 
and the Verwoerd government. With greater pressures on 
profit margins, however, the apartheid statutes which help to 
maintain an exclusive, high-priced white labour supply, would 
become a more serious threat to industrial prosperity. The 
capitalist class would then become more aggressively dis- 
satisfied. This dissatisfaction is already being expressed in 
these sections of the South African press which support 
industrial capitalism. The financial column of The Johnnes- 
burg Star, (29.6.66) said: 


“South Africa is being drawn inexorably into. a decisive choice 
between the demands of economic necessity and the dictates of 
‘idealistic principles, : 
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“An obvious and surely inevitable step will be the more 
efficient use of the country’s vast labour force, a major pro- 
portion of which is at present not only not being effectively 
used but is not being properly trained for the future. 

“And if South Africa is to retain its present competitive 
position in world markets and to build up interna] demand for 
its products it must train its total labour force and raise the 
carnings of the thousands of workers who become more 
productive.” 


Any large-scale anti-state action by the South African 
people (riots, mass strikes, etc.) would cause a drop in foreign 
investment in South Africa, disrupt the stability of society and 
call for far greater expenditure on repressive forces. 

The attitude of the British capitalist towards South Africa 
is conditioned on the one hand by the fact that South Africa 
is Britain’s third best customer, and that two-thirds of all 
pays lip service to a repugnance for apartheid in its everyday 
pays lip service to a repungance for apartheid in its everyday 
relations with South Africa, it is business as usual. 

Only the Socialist looks beyond all this, to a world where 
exploitation of man by man has gone. The Socialist Party of 
Great Britain is with the working class of South Africa in 
their struggle for democracy, for the vote and for the right 
to strike. But more than thal, we work for the day when 
black, white, coloured and Indian workers in South Africa 
will unite with workers all over the world to remove wage- 
slavery and establish Socialism. 

STEELE. 


Passing show 


On: The Bomb 

What sort of picture does that title 
paint for you? Probably one of un- 
parallelled destruction and misery, of 
thousands of people wiped out in a 
matter of minutes; of a shadow of mixed 
gloom and terror which has darkened 
the world ever since those fateful days 
in early August, 1945, when the fruits 
of the hideous “Manhattan Project” were 
delivered at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

I well remember the giant newspaper 
headlines and the sloppy, hypocritical 
editorials, bleating about “international 
control” of this new super weapon, say- 
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ing how it could be perhaps a “force for 
peace” if it were kept “in the right 
hands,” etc, and expressing thanks that 
it had at least been used to speed the 
end of the war against Japan and save 
many allied lives. This has since been 
nailed as a lie, and the fact made known 
that the war was kept going in face of 
Japanese attempts at surrender negotia- 
tions, so that the bomb could be dropped. 
Nevertheless, the lie is often repeated by 
capitalist politicians, plus the new one 
that the bomb is necessary as a deterrent 
to “the other side,” so that this uneasy 
lull they call peace can be maintained. 

Socialists think it is a tragedy that 
workers in any part of the world should 
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lose their lives in the defence of capital- 
ism’s interests, and this has typified our 
attitude to all weapons of war. But to 
the patriotic British or American worker 
in 1945 it was a case of “Thank God 
we got there first!” Well, now the wheel 
has turned quite a few times and the 
nuclear ciub numbers five members, with 
others like India and West Germany 
wondering whether to join, In the past 
20 years the bomb has become a diplo- 
matic weapon of the first importance; 
One might almost call it a first-class 
admission ticket to any of the top inter- 
national conference tables. 

It is against such a background that 
you should consider movements of pro- 
test like CND, which have sprung up in 
this and other countries over the past 
few years. When we say that these move- 
ments must fail, this is not to under- 
estimate the sincerity of many of their 
members. It is simply that they take no 
account of the social conditions which 
have fostered such horrors as the bomb. 
The roots of war, atomic or otherwise, 
are in the capitalist system and none of 
its conflicts yet have been fought with 
kid gloves. \ 

Once born, man’s atomic knowledge 
cannot be destroyed. It will be refined 
and developed, and under capitalism, 
perverted for base ends. Within private 
property society there is no sensible 
meaning to the term “for peaceful pur- 
poses”. Only in a Socialist world could 
we guarantee that atomic energy would 
be used solely for human welfare, and 


/ 
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the monstrosities of nuclear bombs be 


* but a ghastly memory. 


The shock of going out to work 


I never used to believe my parents 
when they told me that my schooldays 
were the happiest days of my life. [ 
began to believe them in earnest on the 
first day I went out to work. Not that 
school life is that much of an uplifting 
experience, as we know; for most of us 
it is only a training for the workaday 
world we have to face at some stage in 
our adolescence. But when that world 
at last closes round us and the irrevoc- 
able step has been taken, we realise with 
a sudden jolt that the comparatively 
carefree days of short hours and long 
holidays are gone for good. 

From now on we begin to covet those 
two or three weeks of holiday a year 
and the precious evening and weekend 
leisure hours,-Suddenly we seem to be 
too short of spare time to do the things 
we'd like to do—neither do we have the 
necessary cash—and we begin to find 
the restrictions of factory and office 
routine irksome to say the least, Per- 
haps we haven’t yet grasped the full 
impact of what has happened, but sooner 
or later the awful truth begins to dawn 
on us that this is the beginning of our 
wage earning years, stretching away be- 
fore us through a lifetime of care and 
struggle. 

There is the job, and a pay packet at 
the end of the week or month, and the 
terrifying prospect of doing something 
we don’t want to do for the next 40-odd 
years. Many people try to dodge the 
issue by changing jobs when the bore. 
dom gets too acute, and it’s nothing 
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unusual for boys and girls nowadays to 
have had a whole series of employers 
within a year or two of leaving, school. 
But whichever way we turn, the black 
ogre of wage slavery confronts us, de- 
vouring the peak years of our lives ia 
dull unfulfilling and often stultifying 
activity. No wonder we set such store 
by our spare time. It’s usually the only 
part of the day we can even think about 
doing something which really interests 
us. 
For work under capitalism is not a 
means of expressing and developing our- 
selves to the full. It is merely a means 
of getting a living wage, and for the 
employer of course of getting his profits. 
And this state of affairs is doing a lot 
of harm to a lot of workers everywhere. 


On Authority -— ' 


In Ludovic .Kennedy’s book on the 
Stephen Ward Trial, there is an interest- 
ing paragraph or two on the functions 
and activities of “The Establishment” 
in a time of crisis. It was Kennedy’s 
contention that whatever Ward’s morality 
he had committed no legal offence, but 
had roused the wrath of those in 
authority by ratting on his former poli- 
tician friend Profumo. The scandal 
rocked the government at the time, but 
says Kennedy, the Establishment closed 
its ranks and earmarked Ward for special 
treatment. 

Socialists have long realised the ability 
of the ruling class to stand together when 
the occasion demands, and ruthlessly 
destroy anyone who threatens to bring 
its authority into public ridicule and 
contempt. For mass loyalty and “re- 
spect for their betters” by the working 


LETTER 
The War Game 


T read the review of the film The War 
Game (SOCIALIST STANDARD, July) with great 
interest and found that it made many points 
which I would agree with. 

In addition, I would like to say that the 
film shows how the institutions which are 
so dear to capitalism such as the church, 
law and government, become very trivial 
in a time of great disaster. Authority can- 
not work under such conditions and as a 
result people have to co-operate in order 
to survive. However, Peter Watkins does 
not seem to show this consciously. 

Yours for Socialism, 

EDWIN WALTERS 

London, N.W.6 
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REQUESTS FOR OUR SPEAKERS 

The Socialist Party of Gt. Britain are 
always willing to send speakers to address 
other political bodies and groups. Please 
send your request to Propaganda Commit- 
tee, 52 Clapham High Street, SW4, giving 
available dates, etc, ‘ 
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class is certainly essential to our masters 
if they are to get support for (or at 
least acquiescence in) the continuation 
of their system of privilege and exploita- 
tion, 

Our press and politicians will try to 
tell us that this is “our” country and 
that we have a vested interest in being 
proud of it. In support, they will point 
to the various institutions, such as the 
Church and Royal Family, which we 
can look up to because they are sup- 
posed to be above “sectional interests” 
and therefore bind us all together ‘in 
common interest. And although risqué 
jokes may be tossed about at times, this 
version dished out by authority is 
generally accepted by workers. 

Now both the Church and the Royal 
Family are exceedingly rich and are 
symbolic of private property society, and 
for this reason alone would earn the 
Socialist Party’s hostility; but it would 
not, really be true to say that they are 
above politics. True, they make no poli- 
tical pronouncements but they, are part 
of the constitutional set-up in Great 
Britain and are expected to co-operate 
witf the government in its day-to-day 
administration of capitalism. The Queen, 
for example, signs Parliamentary Bills, 
calls Privy Council meetings and 
generally does what she’s told. Neither 
the Monarch nor the Church has any 
power ‘to resist the will of the capitalist 
class, That matter was settled a long 
time ago. 

Which in itself is an answer to those 
who advocate a republic. Whether or 
not the Monarchy has any power makes 
precious little difference -to the essential 
division of wealth and ‘the subject posi- 
tion of the working class. France, U.S.A. 
and Russia, for example, all Operate 
without a monarchy. And they are just 


as much capitalist states as Britain or 
Sweden, , 


Gaspers 


“A Labour Government wil! not be 
a soft option.” (Jim Northcott, in Why 
Labour. Penguin Books, 1963), 

“My politics were confused. 1 was a 

Liberal-Radical, a Tory-Democrat and a 
Fabian Socialist.” (Harold Macmillan— 
The Winds of Change). 
“He (Mr. Wilson) has put aside promises 
now. He Vis giving us threats instead, 
Why? Thé fact is that he simply has no 
choice. Britain (like it or not) is a 
capitalist country, living in a predomin- 
antly capitalist world.” (Charles Curran. 
Evening New's, 15.7.66). 

“This journal will do anything in its 
power, short of betraying its principles, 
to support a Labour government.” (New 
Statesman, 15.7.66). 

“Labour members must realise how 
wrong they are to describe stop-go as 
Tory policy. It has been the policy of 
all governments since the war.” (Selwyn 
Lloyd, Commons debate. 27.7.66). 

E.T.C. 
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SEVEN DAYS FOR SOCIALISM 


1 
SOCIALIST STANDARD SEPTEMBER 1966 


‘ 


Sunday. 18th September to Sunday 25th September 


In conjunction with this issue of the Socialist Standard, the 
Socialist Party of Gt. Britain and the World Socialist Party 
of Ireland are holding ~ week of extended propaganda from 
Sunday, 18th September, to Sunday, 25th September. This, 


it is anticipated, will be the forerunner of a more compre- 
hensive scheme, to include all other Socialist Parties through- 
out the world, to hold a “Seven Days for Socialism” campaign 
coinciding with May Day 1967. 


LONDON BELFAST GLASGOW 


Hyde Park, 3 and 6 pm Kent Sireet, 3 pm 


SUNDAY 18th 


Royal Avenue (Bank Street), 3 pm 


McClellan Galleries, 7.30 pm Public Meeting, 53 High Street, 7.30 pm 
/ \THE CHALLENGE OF SOCIALISM PROMISES FOR TOMORROW 


“~ 


Earls Court, 8 pm Branch rooms: 


MONDAY 19th 


Prepaganda Drive: Duncairn Ward 


“Any Questions” Meeting 163a Berkeley Street, 8 pm Members assemble branch rooms 7 pm ' 


“=~ 


52 Clapham High Street, 8 pm 
om. 


TUESDAY 20th 


Farls Court, 8 pm Literature Drive: Ruchill Area Public Meeting: 53 High Street, 8 pm 


Earls Court, 8 pm Dixon Halls, 7.30 pm 


ONE WORLD—ONE PEOPLE 


WEDNESDAY 21st 
ANY QUESTIONS 


: : ak, York Street, INTRODUCING THE SPGB Panel of speakers from different political 
Mas nae nee ae i pm Speakers: R. Donnelly, R. Vallar parties (full details later). 


WHAT THE HECK IS SOCIALISM 


Earls Court, 8 pm Branch rooms, 7.30 pm 
ANY QUESTIONS 


Earls Court, 8 pm Branch rooms, 7-11 pm 
SOCIAL 


ry 


Hyde Park, 7.30 pm Royal Exchange Square, 
Kent Street, 3 pm . 


Hyde Park, 3 pm Kent Street, 3 pm 
RALLY FOR SOCIALISM Blythswood Street, § pm 


THURSDAY 22nd 


Propaganda Drive: Shankill Ward 


FRIDAY 23rd 


Propaganda Drive: Falls Ward 


SATURDAY 24th 


3 pm. Film Show (details later) 


SUNDAY 25th 
Royal Avenue (Bank Street), 3 pm 
Public Meeting: Bakers Union Hall, 
Upper North Street, 7.30 pm 
50 YEARS FOR SOCIALISM 
Tribute on the 50th Anniversary of the 
World Socialist Party of USA 


—_ Ss 


BLOO 
Other meetings 2 Soho Square, W. 
Sundays, 8 pm 


The first lecture of the 
HACKNEY October 23rd 


RICHMOND OPEN FORUM 
Room 5, Richmond Community Centre, 
Richmond-on-Thames 
new series is Wednesday, 7th September, 8 pm 
W. Waters will speak on “The Labour 


Trades Hall, Valette Street (facing Hackney  ANGUAGE AND POLITICS” Government and The Crisis” 


Empire), Wednesdays, 8.30 pm Speaker: R. Critchfield 
September 14th 
MY AMERICAN JOURNEY 


Speaker: A. Young SOUTH EAST ESSEX 
September 28th 


GREENFORD LIBRARY 
Oldfield Lane, Greenford 


Co-op Hall, Vange, Essex Friday, 18th September, 9 pm 


THE ECONOMICS OF ak iar’ Thursday, October 6th, 8 pm Address by SPGB speaker to Ealing North 


Speaker; §, Goldstein 


TWO YEARS OF LABOUR RULE Labour Party 
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SPGB Branches 


BIRMINGHAM Thursdays 7.30 pm, ‘Plough 
& Harrow”, Jamaica Row,. (Discussions 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays in month), Correspon- 
dence: H. J. Grew, Flat 1, 37 Woodfield 
Road, Kings Heath, Birmingham 14, 


BLOOMSBURY Ist and 3rd Thursdays 
(6th and 20th Oct.) 6-8 pm, Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, WCI. Correspondence: 
SPGB at the above address, 


CAMBERWELL Mondays 8.30 pm, 52 Clap- 
ham High Street, SW4. Correspondence : 
H. Baldwin, 26 Trelawn Road, SW2. 


DARTFORD Ist and 3rd Fridays in month 
8 pm, 7th Oct. at 7 Cyril Road, Bexley- 
heath and 21st Oct. at 32 Ickelton Road, 
Mottingham, SE9. Correspondence: W. G. 
Catt at above ‘latter address. 


GLASGOW Every Monday 8 pm, 163a 
Berkeley Street. Correspondence: F, Boyd, 
104 Parson Street, C4, 


GREENFORD & DISTRICT Fridays 8 pm, 
Greenford Hall, Greenford Broadway. 
Correspondence: R. Cain, 35 Waltham Road, 
Southall, Middlesex, 


HACKNEY 2nd & 4th Wednesdays in month 
8 pm, Hackney Trades Hall> Valette St. 
(off Mare St.), E9. Correspondence: H. Allen, 
18 Mildmay Grove, NI. ; 


HARINGEY Fridays 8 pm (Discussion after 
business). Wood Green Civic Centre, N22. 
Correspondence: E, L, McKone, 17 Dorset 
Road, N22. 


LEWISHAM_Mondays 8 pm, Co-op Hall 
(Room 1). Davenport Road, Rushey Green, 
Catford, SE6. Correspondence: SPGB, Co-op 
Hall, Davenport Road, SE6. 


SPGB Groups 


BRIGHTON 3rd Friday in month, 18 
Nicholas Road, Enquiries: B. Nelson, above 
address, 


HAMPSTEAD Enquiries: D. Gluck, 201 
Adelaide Road, NW3. 


MANCHESTER Enquiries: A. Atkinson, 4 
St. Martins Road, Ashton on Mersey, Sale, 
Nr. Manchester. Tel. PYR 2404. 


For information 


BRISTOL Enquiries: J. Flowers, 6 Back- 
fields (Upper York Street), Bristol 2. Tel. 
24680. 


BROMLEY For further information contact 
I. Robertson, Phone Farnborough (Kent) 
51719, 


EARLS COURT & DISTRICT L. Cox, 13 
Shelly House, Churchill Gdns., SWI. Tel. 
VIC 0427. 


EXETER Enguiries: J. E. Forse, 16a Little- 
way, Dunsford Hill. Tel. 54367. 


WSPI Branches 


BELFAST Tuesdays 8 pm, 5 Granville 
Buildings, 53 High Street, Belfast 1. 


CENTRAL Details from Secretary, 24 
Newington Avenue, Belfast 15. 


MID HERTS Regular meetings every 
Monday in the St. Albans, Stevenage and 
Welwyn Garden City areas, Correspondence: 
H. Mattingly, 27 Woodstock Road, Brox- 
bourne, Herts. 


PADDINGTON & MARYLEBONE Wednes- 
day 8,30 pm, Royal Oak, York Street, WI 
(near Marylebone Rd.). Correspondence : 
SPGB, 76 Ladbroke Grove, W11. 


SOUTH EAST ESSEX Ist and 3rd Thursdays 
(6th and 20th Oct.) Co-op Hall, Vange, 8 
pm, Correspondence D. V. Ford, 46 Welling- 
ton Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


SOUTH WEST LONDON Mondays 8.30 pm, 
52 Clapham High Street, SW4. Correspon- 
dence: H. Baldwin, 26 Trelawn Road, SW2. 


SWANSEA Alternate Mondays (3rd, 17th, 
and 31st Oct.) 8 pm, Old Red Cow, High St., 
Swansea. Correspondence: to Frances 
Ambridge, Mareng, Brintwood, Llangyfelach, 
Swansea. 


WEST HAM 2nd and 4th Thursday (13t': 
and 27th Oct.) in month, 8 pm, Salisbury 
Road Schools, Manor Park, F12 (Discussions 
from 9 pm), Correspondence: D. Deutz, 117 
Pettit’s Lane, Romford, Essex. : 


WEST LONDON Fridays 8 pm. Westcott 
Lodge, Lower Mall, Hammersmith (facing 
river few minutes from Broadway). Corres- 
pondence: E, Warnecke, 158 Whitton Avenue 
East, Greenford, Middx. 


WOOLWICH 2nd and 4th Fridays (14th and 
28th Oct.) in month, 7.30 pm, Town Social 
Club, Mason’s Hill, SE18. (Discussions at 
8 pm.) Correspondence: H. C. Ramsay,- 9 
Milne Gardens, Eltham, SE9. S 


OXFORD Enquiries: A. Robertson, 52 Hen- 
ley St., Oxford. Tel. 47302. 


SUNDERLAND Enquiries P. Toomey, 9 


Gillingham Road, Grindon Estate, Sunder- 


Jand, Co. Durham, 


SOUTHEND Regular meetings 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays in month (1!th and 25th Aug.) 
7.30 pm. Enquiries: H. G. Cottis, 19 Kings- 
wood Chase, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


KIDDERMINSTER Enquiries: H. Whitaker, 
14 Elm Road, 


KINGSTON Enquiries: 80 Farm Road, Esher. 


MITCHAM & DISTRICT, Enquiries: T. Lord, 
288 Church Road, Mitcham. 


OLDHAM Wednesdays 7.30 pm, 35 Man- 
chester Street. Enquiries: R. Lees at above 
address, Tel. MAI 5165. 


TEESIDE Enquiries: R. Kennedy, 19 Thomp- 


son Grove, West Hartlepool. 


DUBLIN Enquiries: Secretary, 5 Seville 
Terrace, North Strand, Dublin 1. 


visitors are cordially invited to every meeting 
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SOCIALIST STANDARD OCTOBER 1966 - 


. SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GT. BRITAIN 


OBJECT 


The establishment of a system of society based 
upon the common ownership and democratic con- 
trol of the means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the interest of 
the whole community, 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


The SOCIALIST PARTY OF GT. BRITAIN holds: 


1] That Society as at present constituted is based 
upon the ownership of the means of living (j.e., 
land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capitalist or 
master class, and the consequent enslavement of 
the working class by whose labour alone wealth is 
produced, - 


2] That in society, therefore, there is an anta- 
gonism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
Struggle, between those who possess but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not possess. 


3] That this antagonism can be abolished only by 
the emancipation of the working class from the 
domination of the master class, by the conversion 
into the common property of society of the means 
of production and distribution, and their demo- 
cratic control by the whole people. 


4] That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve its freedom 
the emancipation of the working class will involve 
the emancipation of all mankind without distinc- 
tion of race or sex. 


5] That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working class itself, 


6] That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working 
class must organise consciously and politically for 
the conquest of the powers of government, national 
and local, in order that this machinery, including 
these forces, may be converted from an instrument 
of oppression into the agent of emancipation and 
the overthrow of privilege, aristocratic and 
plutocratic, 


7) That as all political parties are but the expres- 
Sion of class interests, and as the interest of the 
working class is diametrically opposed to the 
interests of all sections of the master class, the 
party seeking working-class emancipation must be 
hostile to every other party. 


8] The SOCIALIST PARTY OF GT. BRITAIN, therefore. 
enters the field of political action determined 
to wage war against all other political parties, 
whether alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and, 
calls upon the members of the working class of 
this country to muster under its banner to the end 
that a speedy termination may be wrought to the 
system which deprives them of the fruits of their 
labour, and that poverty may give place to com- 
fort, privilege to equality, and slavery to freedom. 


Those agreeing with the above principles and desire enrolment 
in the Party should apply for membership form to secretary 
of nearest branch or at Head Office. 
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Contents: Socialism is international (149), The Western Socialist 
Unions (151), Wages system (153), British capital in Malaysia 
The passing show (157), Books 
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Verwoerd—hypocrites at work 


Anyone who had been able to forecast 
the assassination of Dr. Verwoerd would 
also have had no difficulty in imagining 
the comments of world statesmen. 

These comments, in their many tones, 
were all determined by the international 
interests of the countries whose leaders 
were making them. 

It was also predictable that there 
would be widespread condemnation of 
the use of violence, and that many 
world leaders would say the use of force 
can solve no problems. 

President Johnson, for example, said 
the assassination was “a stroke of 
violence that shakes the sensibilities of 


’ 


U Thant exposes 


Few things have more cruelly exposed 
the futility of that international white 
elephant, the United Nations Organisa- 
tion, than the possible standing down 
of its Secretary-General U Thant. 





SOCIALIST PARTY OF GT, BRITAIN 


The EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE meets every 
Tuesday at the spcs Head Office, 52 Clapham 
High Street, London, SW4 at 7.30 pm. 

Orders for LITERATURE should be sent to the 
Literature Department at the above address. 


CORRESPONDENCE for the Executive Committee 
should be sent to the General Secretary, SPGB, 
52 Clapham High Street, London, SW4 
(Telephone: Macaulay 3811), 

Letters containing POSTAL ORDERS etc, should 
be sent: to E, LAKE, SPGB, at the above 
address, Postal orders and cheques should’ be 
Crossed and made payable to the spPcs, 
Articles, correspondence, notices of meetings, 
etc., for the SOCIALIST STANDARD should be 
Sent to the Socialist Standard Production 
Somuitee, 52 Clapham High St., London, 


WORLD SOCIALIST PARTY OF 
IRELAND 


The EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE meets 4th Sunday 
of each month at the Head Office, 5 Granville 
Buildings, 53 High Street, Belfast 1, at 3.30 
Pm, 
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men who believe in law and order”. It 
was clear that the President was grimly 
forgetting some inconvenient facts. 

During the last war the Allied leaders 
did not condemn the violence of the 
attempts on Hitler’s life; they did not 
say then that assassination is a primitive 
and savage act, 

The United States is now keeping 
hundreds of thousands of troops in 
Vietnam—much to the outrage of the 
sensibilities of many Americans who 
also believe in law’ and order—in an 
attempt to prove that their kind of 
violence works, 

This is typical. Cyprus and Algeria 


UNO 


UNO was once supposed to be the 
answer to war, because the major world 
powers would all be members, because 
every country would bring its disputes 
to be settled at the Assembly and be- 
cause the Organisation would have at 
its disposal an international armed force 
which would police any trouble spots. 

It did not take long to break down 
this image. 

U Thant complained that UNO has 
not yet “. . . achieved universality of 
membership”—meaning that the United 
States, as part of its struggle with China, 
vetoes that country’s attempts to join. 

He condemned the fact that the Viet- 
nam war is an example of “. . . relying 
on force and military means . . .” as if 
there has ever been any sign of a capital- 
ist power carrying on a struggle in any 
Other way. 

Over Vietnam, the United States pre- 
tends that UNO does not exist. This is 
not the first time this has happened. In 


London School of Economics & Political Science 2007 
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(149), The Government's confidence trick (150), The Trade 
(154), Violence breeds violence 


(158), Films (159), Tragic comedians (159), Meetings (160) 


(155), Mr. Europe retires (156), 


are only two recent examples of the 
results of politicians stubbornly believ- 
ing that violence can be useful. 
Capitalism, in fact, is a social system 
which uses force constantly and which 


‘can never attempt to solve its disputes 


in any other way. 

Hypocrisy is an art which Politicians 
must learn to master. There is no more 
apt occasion to employ what they have 
learned than when one of their number 
dies, 

Perhaps, when Verwoerd died, they 
were all secretly agreeing with Malta’s 
Borg Olivier. “Let us hope,” he said, 
“That it does not happen to us”. 


many cases when a country’s interests 
have been threatened, and it has not 
been sure of the formality of UNO sup- 
port, is has simply ignored the so-called 
peace-keeping Organisation, 

Russia has done this several times. 
Britain did it over Suez and the 
Americans went into Korea before UNO 
had had a chance to consider the matter. 
(There was never any pretence that, if 
UNO had voted against America over 
Korea, the troops would have been with- 
drawn.) | 

UNO was founded on the idea that 
capitalism’s problems can be settled 
around a table and that the trouble in 
the past was that the big powers had not 
tried hard enough to do this. 

A fatuous notion, which has been 
exposed again and again. Now UNO’'s 
secretary has himself spoken up, and 
revealed that he too realises the 
Organisation is trying to do the im- 
possible, 
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the Richmond upon Thames Council for 
Social Service, in which they may work 
either on a casual basis or a 24-hour week 


He adds that those who have already 


still be of real service to the com- 
applied for work have a wide variety of 


munity, 


Confusion on the left 


It is obvious that those trade union 
leaders who back the wages freeze are 
not acting in the interests of their mem- 
bers. But even those who oppose the 
freeze are hopelessly confused when it 
comes to politics, This was well shown 
at a meeting on September 1 organised 
by five of the unions opposing the freeze. 

Not seeing Socialism as a practical 
alternative, the five general secretaries 
who spoke offered their own solution to 
the present financial problems of the 
British capitalist class: 
spending overseas; impose import con- 
trols; launch a productivity campaign 
and end the status of sterling as a re- 
serve currency. On this last point, loud 
applause followed a statement of the 
general secretary of the Association of 


cut military 


Scientific Workers in which he said that 
they did not want “our” currency being 
a commodity traded in by foreign 
bankers! Again, Clive Jenkins of ASSET 
commended De Gaulle’s policy of erect- 
ing a fence round France. to prevent 
Americans buying up French industries. 
“T’d like to see the same here”, he said 
amidst applause, 

This petty patriotism expressing itself 
as a dislike of international bankers (and 
America) is a characteristic of the Left, 
one which clearly distinguishes them 
from Socialists. Socialists know that 
patriotism is a delusion as workers have 
no country, 

Jenkins’ main charge against the 
Labour government was that it was in- 
competent. Wilson was wrong, he said, 


Retreat to the Thirties 


In some mysterious way, the Labour 
Party have been able to establish them- 
selves as the party which can control 
capitalism’s economy. 


Perhaps this idea can be traced to the 
pre-war years, when Labour embraced 
the Keynesian doctrine which was 
supposed to have the solution to the 
sort of slumps which persisted during 
the Twenties and Thirties, 


It was all supposed to be very simple. 
A slump meant low purchasing power, 
investment in the doldrums, reduced 
demand for workers, 


The solution was to increase purchas- 
ing power by cutting taxation, step up 


investment with tax incentives and pro- 
mote a demand for labour by launching 
out on public works schemes: roads, 
hospitals and so on. 

These so-called remedies are, in fact, 
quite useless. And perhaps the Labour 
government have realised it. 

At last month’s TUC, Harold Wilson 
threw out the warning which is an 
especial favourite with him lately: “. . 
one false, careless, regardless step. . . 
could push the world into conditions 
not unlike those of the early Thirties”, 

If this were true, and the Labour 
Party were keeping faith in the Keynesian 
economics they have propounded for so 
long, the government would now be 


History repeats itself 


The oft repeated phrase “History re- 


peats itself” is a half truth. It derives 
from the desire to put into fewer words 
the idea that like situations produce like 


AN APOLOGY 


We apologise for two mistakes in the list 
of public meetings which we published in 
last month’s SOCIALIST STANDARD. Under 
the heading Seven Days For Socialism, the 
meetings headed “Belfast” should have been 
headed “Glasgow” and vice versa. The 
meeting at Greenford Library (Address by 
SPGB speaker to Ealing North Labour 
Party) will take place on Friday, 18 Novem- 
ber, not September. 


results, 

In the latter half of the 18th century 
the proposal was made that, as wages 
were so miserably low, they should be 
supplemented by poor relief. 

Eighteen Berkshire justices, including 
seven clergymen, met at the Pelican Inn 
in Speenhamland near Newbury and set 
down a minimum scale for workers and 
their families. This scale was adopted 
throughout the country and where wages 
did not provide the minimum it, was 
built up by payments from the rates, 

Historians have not failed to point 
out that this could only, and did, result 


in claiming to have been blown off 
course; he had steered right into the 
eye of a hurricane. “Had the govern- 
ment not heard of Keynes?” he asked, 
suggesting that since Keynes any govern- 
ment that allowed unemployment to 
grow must be incompetent. 


This is another myth of the Left. 
Governments fail to solve our troubles 
not because they are incompetent or 
insincere or irresolute but because they 
are trying to do the impossible. Our 
problems just cannot be solved within 
capitalism. The Left, with their so-called 
solutions, merely serve to keep alive the 
myth that capitalism can be made to 
work in our interests. That is why 
Socialists oppose them. 


stimulating investment, cutting taxes, 
building hospitals and schools as fast as 
they can. 


But, in fact, as we all know, they are 
doing exactly the opposite, 


Does Wilson now think that Keynes’ 
theories are bunk? Has he forgotten all 
his party ever said about slumps? Does 
he realise that capitalism is out of con- 
trol and always has been? 


Or does he ponder on another event 
of the early Thirties? Some people would 
say there is no need for Wilson actually 
to leave the Labour Party to imitate 
Ramsay Macdonald. Others would re- 
serve their judgment. 


in employers paying the lowest wage 
possible in the knowledge that their 
workers would get by on the combined 
wage and poor relief. 


Compare this with the following from 
the Teddington and Hampton and The 
Richmond and Twickenham Times of 
Saturday, August 13, 1966. 


This paper quotes from the parish 
newsletter of the Reverend Emrys Evans, 
vicar Of All Saints’ Church. The Rev. 
Evans urges 


the elderly to take advantage of a part- 
time employment scheme organised by 


| 
| 





at an hourly rate of 1/3d. 


skills, ranging from former book-keepers 
to shop assistants and that they may 


Words and deeds 


On ‘April 29 the Hampstead Labour 
Party passed the following resolution by 
26 votes to 6: 


This Hampstead Labour Party views 
with alarm the Government's increasing 
and continuing support of the American 
war in Vietnam. It is aware also of the 
pressure on the Government to make a 
token military commitment in this war, 
perhaps in the form of British “obser- 
yers” or “advisers”, 


We therefore wish to state in advance 
that should the Government yield to 


such pressure, the Hampstead Labour 
Party will re-examine its relationship 
with the national Labour Party and in- 
vite other constituency parties to do the 
same. 


On July 25 a Foreign Office spokes- 
man stated that there were four hundred 
British military engineers in Thailand 
helping to build a military airport at 
Loeng Nok Tha (see Financial Times, 26 
July). Loeng Nok Tha is in north-east 
Thailand and*it is from this area that 


“and at the same time augment your 
pension”, 


three-quarters of the air raids against 
North Vietnam are launched (see 
Economist, 3 September). So troops, 
under the control of the Labour Party 
government are helping the war effort 
in Vietnam. They are in fact helping to 
build an airfield which American planes 
can use for bombing raids on North 
Vietnam. If this is not “a token military 
commitment in this war” what is? 

Yet, to date, there has been no news 
of any breakaway move by the Hamp- 
stead Labour Party. 


=e SS 


SOCIALISM IS INTERNATIONAL 


As the power of nationalism to grip the 
minds of the worker rises, so Socialism 
fades. But when the warm rays of Socialist 
enlightenment and knowledge illume their 
minds with the promise of freedom and 
social well-being their hands will clasp 
across national boundaries and their feet 
will tread them into the past. In that day 
the capitalist will “beat the bounds” in 
vain, the workers will know that boundaries 
and nations have no meaning or signifi- 
cance for them. These two, nationalism 
and international socialism (and there can 
be no socialism that is not international), 
are aS Opposite as the poles, as antagonistic 
as fire and water. When patriotism and 
socialism enter the workers’ mind, patriot- 
ism will be quenched or Socialism will 
evaporate, The Socialist patriot is as im- 
possible as the Christian Socialist. If he 
be loyal to the class that exploits him, he 
is a traitor to his own class. If he recog- 
nises and is true to his own class interest, 
the class war will engage all his free time 
and energy; and he will laugh to scorn the 
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hypocritical vapourings about the rights 
of big or small nations, seeing only in 
every nation a large or small group of 
capitalists—his own class being spread over 
the world like an upper stratum of the 
earth’s crust, for each group to*claim and 
exploit, 

The real international will be built up 


on the facts of Socialism. The universal 


recognition of these facts will mean the 
linking up of the world’s workers in oppo- 
sition to: the capitalist class. That class 
will practice nationalism and preach 
patriotism just so long as it serves to 
obscure the.class struggle and keep the 
workers divided. When they have to face 
an enlightened and united working class, 
they themselves will stamp out every 
boundary in their urgent need for cohesion 
and strength to meet the workers onward 
march, ° 


From an article, “The Ghost of Jaures 
Laid’’, in the SOCIALIST STANDARD, October, 
1916. 


Socialist pamphlets 


The Case for Socialism 


50th Anniversary Issue of 
the Socialist Standard 


Art, Labour and Socialism 
Questions of Today 


Is Labour Government 
the Way to Socialism? 


Nationalisation or Socialism 

Communist Manifesto 

and the last Hundred Years 

Principles and Policy 

Socialist Party and War 

Socialist Comment 6d. 
The Problem of Racism 1/6 


“DAS WIENER FREIE WORT” 
The second printed number of this Austrian 


socialist journal is now available, price 1/-. 


FIFTY YEARS FOR SOCIALISM IN AMERICA 


The current issue of the Western Socialist, 
joint journal of the Socialist Party of 
Canada and the World Socialist Party of 
the United States, marks the 50th anni- 
versary of the founding in America of a 
party based on the principles of scientific 
socialism. In July, 1916, 19 members of 
the Detroit local of the so-called Socialist 
Party of America resigned and, with others, 
formed a party based on the same principles 
as the Socialist Party of Great Britain. This 
party, after various name changes, is now 
the WSP. 

_ Those interested in the history of social- 
ism and pseudo-socialism in America will 
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. munist 


find much useful material: a history of the 
ups and downs of the WSP; a discussion 
of the failure of the SP of A, the Com: 
st Party, the trotskyists, the De 
Leonists and the |WW who all had “short 
cuts” to Socialism; the. War Manifestos 
of both world wars, There are also articles 
On socialist activity in Western Canada 50 
years ago and a statement of the WSP 
attitude to the present war in Vietnam. 


The Western Socialist can be had from our 
Head Office for 9d. (including postage). 
One year’s subscription for this bi-monthly 
journal is 4s, 6d. 
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The Government’s confidence trick 


Switch selling on wages 


IN the commercial fringe where firms concentrate on a quick 


turnover before the police catch up with them, switch selling - 


is an accepted method of breaking down a customer’s sales 
resistance, 

It is very simple. A firm advertises—or a shop displays— 
something at a bargain price, When the customers start 
pouring in they are told that naturally there was a terrific 
rush for such a snip and that unfortunately the cut-price 
stuil has all been sold. But there is another model, a little 
dearer but still a fantastic bargain. . . Surprisingly, they 
fall for it. 

Perhaps not so surprisingly, they have also fallen for the 
latest example of political switch selling—which is not con- 
fined to any dubious fringe but is openly practised by. the 
most respectable parties. The Labour Party got the voters 
into their shop by advertising a dynamic, expanding British 
economy in which everything was nicely under the control 
of Harold Wilson and his university economics wizards and 
where wages and production would rise in a planned, con- 
sistent curve. 

In their 1966 election manifesto, Time For Decision, 
Labour claimed that under its leadership this country had 
“. . . fashioned the new instruments of policy with which, 
under the guidance of the National Plan, a new and better 
Britain can be built”. This was such an attractive bargain 
that millions of the electors paid out with their votes to get 
it, 

Now they have had the switch. The government are, of 
course, very sorry; the National Plan, and all the other 
alluring things they said they could organise into existence, 
are not in stock. They forgot to mention in their election 
brochure that it all depended on the goodwill and the profits 
of overseas financiers, In the meantime all those expectant 
Labour voters who came in to buy the latest Wilson bargain 
will have to be content with something else—the wage freeze, 
the credit squeeze, government plans for recession and 
unemployment. 

Switch selling succeeds because the customers, whatever 
their disappointment, still believe that they have got a bargain. 
The Labour Party’s confidence trick depends on a similar 
misconception; the voters have to be convinced that the 
switch is actually. in their interests. They have to be per- 
suaded that we are all together in a desperate struggle for 
survival and that in this there are no sectional interests, 
that we are all responsible for our own little bit of what is 
called the National Interests. 

This is a favourite subject of the Prime Minister. At this 
year’s TUC, after laying about him on all the old bogies of 
restrictive practices, wage claims and so on, he went on to 
talk about “our country” and to ask for “. . . assent to what 
the national interest requires”. Most of the delegates were 
too busy applauding the Prime Minister to notice that there 
has been a change of the Labour Party line. During those 
famous 13 years of Tory rule Wilson was always sure that 
the British population was divided into classes, so tha me 
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people were privileged to own a lot, receive a high income, 
live in sumptuous homes, send their children to the best 
schools, while the rest were condemned to inadequate wages, 
poor houses, obsolete and restricted schooling. 

Now even Harold Wilson does not pretend that his 
government have done anything to alter the basis of society. 
In a speech on April 29 last to the AEU national committee, 
he declared that he had called for local factory committees 
“. .. where each side will put pressure on the other side 
to get maximum production . . .” which was by any standards 
an admission that there are still two sides. 

But at the same time the Prime Minister wants us to 
accept that there has been a miraculous transformation and 
that the  strife-racked, divided, class-ridden Britain of 
Macmillan and Douglas-Home has suddenly disappeared 
and been replaced by a country where the interests ‘of every 
clerk, bus driver, miner and scientist are the same as the 
landlords and the shareholders. This is a remarkable varia- 
tion on the technique of switch selling, an innovation for 
which Wilson deserves to be remembered. For his switch 
results in the customers being offered the goods they are 
Supposed to have rejected in the shop next door. 

The best way to beat the switch sellers is to show them 
up for what they are. The first, basic fact about Britain is 
that the vast majority of its people depend for their living 
on getting a job. Even though they may have saved up a 
bit of money, or even bought some. shares in a building 
society or even on the Stock Exchange; even though they 
labour with a pen or in a laboratory or at a drawing board; 
even though they travel to work each day in a dark suit 
with creases you could cut yourself on; when it comes down 
to it they have to go out to work for a wage. 

There is a very simple, and very accurate, name for these 
people, They are the working class. We can get a rough 
idea of their numbers from the Report of the Board of Inland 
Revenue for 1963/4, which estimated that there were 204 
million people getting an income, before tax, of £1,000 a 
year or under, 

We can get more than a rough idea of the lives of these 
people—because we are ourselves members of this class. It 
is members of the working class who live in the 14 million 
houses which the 1961 Census revealed as being without an 
indoor or an attached lavatory, and in the nearly half a 
million London households which, according to the Milner 
Holland Report, do not even have a share in a bathroom. 
Of course not all working class homes are like that; a lot of 
them are monotonous semis in the suburbs and they have 
bathrooms and lavatories and fresh painted doors and misty 
curtains behind which the poverty is a steady ache instead 
of the short, sharp agony of the slums. 

We know what working class life means, The budgeted 
holidays, clothes, food. The council schools where kids are 
trained to become future wage slaves. The hire purchase 
Structure of our lives, which only needs the sack—or rede- 
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ployment, as Harold Wilson called it at the TUC—to destroy 
if, 

What do we know of the other people in society? It may 
have escaped attention, while the Prime Minister has been 
thundering and threatening at the TUC “. .. we have the 
right to ask that each hour worked must be filled with 60 
minutes’ worth of work well done”, that there are people 
who do not need to work yet who live lives which are fuller 
and more secure than the working class could ever dream of. 

There is a simple and an accurate name for these people, 
too. They are the capitalist class, They own the land, the 
factories; shipping companies and airlines and so on. They 
also own, in a rather more involved way, the nationalised 
industries; because of their Ownersnip they receive the sort 
of incomes which enable them to live without having to go 
out to work. The capitalists are a minority of the popula- 
lion; the same Inland Revenue Report estimated that there 
are about 12,000 people owning wealth worth £200,000 and 
over, 

The capitalists’ wealth, and their incomes, take 
many forms, The Labour Party promised that their Land 
Commission Bill would give the land to the people (although 
surely nobody was expected to believe that). But so far 
there has been no disturbance of Britain’s massive land- 
holdings—the Duke of Westminster's 138,000 acres, the 
Duke of Northumberland’s 80,000, the Duke of Devonshire’s 
72.000. 

A capitalist can get a lot of money from buying and selling 
companies; Mr. Wilfred Harvey, once chairman of the 
British Printing Corporation, was estimated in December 
last year to have made over £1 million in this way. Or 
perhaps a shareholder prefers to sit back and simply let 
his dividends roll in—dividends which, whether they are 
held steady under the government Squeeze or whether they 
go up or down, can still provide a capitalist with a very 
comfortable life. 

However the wealth of a capitalist comes to him, there 
is only one point of origin: the exploitation of those millions 


The Trade Unions 


WHEN the Webbs’ wrote their History of Trade Unionism 
in 1894 they defined a Trade Union as “. . . a continuous 
association of wage-carners for the purpose of maintaining 
and improving their conditions of employment”. 

A modern historian could be excused for amending that 
definition to read, “A continuous association of wage-earners 
lor the purpose of seeking plausible arguments why they 
Should refrain from making wage demands”, 

We have been browsing through Trade Union Congress 
reports of the past 20 years to try to find a year when there 
was no debate on wage restraint. We had no success, 

During the years immediately following the last World 
War we find the TUC urging support for the Attlee govern- 
ment's policy of a 10 per cent increase in productivity with 
austerity in wage demands. A few years later, with the 10 
per cent allegedly achieved, there come demands for greater 
increases in Productivity coupled with wage restraint to 
reduce export prices and undersell competitors in foreign 
markets, 
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Of workers. Capitalism lives on exploitation and a firm 
which cannot produce its profits will quickly die, That is 
why capitalism concerns itself with the continual refinement 
Of the techniques of exploitation—why it has enslaved man 
to the methods of mass production, why it has spawned 
machines like computers to devour costly and repetitive 
operations, why it sends young men to universities to study 
the psychology, the mathematics and the logistics of exploi- 
tation. 

From the proceeds of exploitation the capitalists can live 
very*well. Some of them let us look over their homes at 
weck-ends and, for half-a-crown a head, we can drool over 
the opulence and ponder upon the ‘startling fact that some 
human beings actually do have the chance to live a full life. 
They do not rely on credit accounts orshire purchase debts 
for their’ clothes and their domestic equipment. They get 
the chance to develop their abilities and their talents; their 
children go to the schools which exist on the comfortable 
assumption that they are training the future dominant 
privileged class. 

This is Britain today, after two years of Labour rule. 
When we consider these facts, the panderings and the 
manoeuvres of the TUC fall into their correct perspective 
of irrelevance, 

Perhaps the trade unionists at Blackpool really thought 
their decisions were significant: perhaps they really thought 
they were helping to build the new society. At any rate, it 
is better to assume they did; unless we grant them sincerity 
most of the speeches and the decisions of the TUC would 
be too awful. Yet trade unionists, of all people, are always 
being brought face to face with the realities of capitalism 
and now they have once again been shown the futility and 
impotence of the party most of them helped into power, 

Is it too much to expect that such hard-hearted people 
should realise they have had the switch worked on them, 
and should stop waiting about for the next fast Operator 
to come along? 

IVAN 


At the 1951 TUC the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Hugh 
Gaitskell, told the delegates that, although world prices were 
stable, they must avoid making substantial wage demands 
during 1952. 

Yearly, after that, the same tune is played with a slight 
change in the lyrics. For “wage restraint” we read “pay 
pause”, “deferment of wage claims” or “restricting wage 
demands”, These are argued as necessary because of the 
dollar gap, the adverse trade balance, the Suez Crisis or what- 
ever threat was prominent during a particular year. 

When the Labour Pariy is out of office the tune at the 
TUC is in a different key, The bulldozing bass of Arthur 
Deakin, the Transport and General Workers’ Union’s arch 
priest of wage restraint, gives place to the applauded baritone 
of Mr. Campbell of the National Union of Railwaymen 
and Frank Cousins of the Transport Workers. In 1956 these 
two took the limelight by opposing wage restraint under 2 
Tory government and advocating a return to policies of the 
previous Labour government, 





So, year after year, we find one government or another 

demanding that wages be held in check in the interest of 
National economy and the trade unions agreeing with the 

need for the economy but differing with the measures to be 
taken, 

No previous government has gone to the limits of the 
present Labour government in attempting to force a wage 
freeze on the workers, Pleas for restraint are now giving 
place to legal measures to pare wages down, During recent 
weeks many Unions have announced their intention to 
support the government’s policy and the 1966 TUC has 
endorsed that policy, “reluctantly”, 

The opposition, with a few exceptions, did not condemn 
the sacrifice of workers’ wages at the altar of capitalist 
crisis, The objection was to the government's proposal to 
legislate to enforce a wage standstill because the law could 
be used by a future Tory government. How quaint! Prison 
punishment must be more pleasant under a Labour regime. 
Perhaps the cells will be padded, 

The need to stabilise the £ was accepted. A lovely phrase 
that, “stabilising the £’. We wonder how many workers 
know what it means. Mr, Carron does, He knows it means 
that there is a need to show foreign financiers that the 
interest on their loans to this country is safe, that the wage 
slaves are frugal, docile and hard working and if they shou'd 
get a bit rebellious, Mr. Wilson’s government is going to 
govern. 

Trade Unions do not oppose capitalism and at their ‘UC 
forum they have never done more than debate the weight 
and size of the shackles that bind the working class, ‘fo 
them there is no alternative to capitalism with its production 
for profit and competition for worid markets, They see no 
class struggle, only a struggle between nations. They create 
a picture of a good old trade ship “Great Britain” worked 
by an amicable crew of workers and employers with the 
Labour Party at the helm, steering towards the horizon of 
prosperity, There may be injustices in the share-out of the 
ship's rations but, when the waters are troubled or the winds 
adverse, the whole ship’s complement must pull together to 
keep it on its course. It’s a pretty picture, a lovely illusion, 
a mirage, 

This is not a new trade union outlook. They have, at times, 
been rebellious but, fundamentally, their thinking has not 
changed since their birth. In its early days delegates sub- 
mitted and read papers to the Trade Union Congress, A 
few illustrations taken at random will demonstrate the con- 
tinuity of ideas and policies, 

The secretary of the Bookbinder’s Society in 1860 wrote: 

... that the true state of employer and employed is amity, 
and that they are the truest friends, 


A paper to the 1887 TUC: 


It is the boast of most Trade Union secretaries that they 
have prevented more strikes than they have originated, 
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J. Kane, secretary of the Amalgamated Ironworkers in 
1869: 


I am determined to give no encouragement to men who 
refuse to obey and to abide by the written laws of our 
association . . . encourage me to labour on in the cause of 
justice and truth. 

Through the years TUC debates have centred around class 
collaboration, suppression of strikes and the disciplining of 
unruly members, 

There is a story of an old trade union leader who used 
to poke his head round the employer’s office door and ask, 
“Owt?” When he received the reply, “Nowt”, he would turn 
to his members and say, “Out”, 

The story is, of course, an exaggeration but it is indicative 
of an attitude in days before trade unions gained their much 
sought after recognition. Recognition once achieved the old 
style leader was doomed, ridiculed and elbowed out by men 
more skilled in the rhetoric of negotiation. 


The new men sat round the negotiating table with the 
employers and argued, often skilfully, not on the basis of 
class interest but of “justice” and “fair play”. They made 
agreements on behalf of their members and, when signed, 
the agreements were deemed to be binding on the employers 
and the trade union members alike. If conditions changed 
and agreements became unsatisfactory causing workers to 
rebel, the union officials had the job of bringing the rebels 
to heel. 


When labour power was plentifu! and when all industry 
was in the hands of private enterprise the employers could 
restrain wage demands without recourse to government help. 
But with the state extending its control over industry and 
labour power finding a sellers’ market, governments find 
themselves forced to take a more interfering hand. 

Within capitalism much of the argument advanced by 
trade unionists is sound, Some years ago a newspaper 
columnist illustrated this with a tale of a benevolent employer 
Who paid his workers a high wage for short hours. When 
he went out into the market to sell his goods he found him- 
self outpriced by his competitors. He returned to his workers 
and told them that either he must reduce production costs, 
including their wages, or he would go out of business. To 
keep their jobs they accepted lower wages and longer hours. 

What this story omits to tell is that in every country of 
the world the same state exists, Workers everywhere are 
urged or forced to moderate their wage demands in the 
interest of their own nation’s economy and to keep their 
jobs, 


That is why Socialists say that there is no solution to 
the workers’ problems within capitalism. While there is 
capital and labour they will be perpetually antagonistic. 
While wealth is produced for a competitive market the 
capitalists will strive to keep the workers’ portion at a 
minimum. While profit is the stimulant to production the 
workers will be a subject class, While there js a wages 
system wages will be under continuous pressure. While 
workers continue to elect governments to run capitalism they 
will be urged, cajoled, commanded and compelled to moderate 
their wage demands, , 


While trade union policy is hidebound by capitalist notions 
the unions will ‘be feeble instruments—“for the purpose of 
maintaining and improving their conditions of employment”. 

W. WATERS 
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The wages system 


THE basic fact of social life today is the ownership of the 
materials and instruments of production by a small class. 
The rest of us depend on this class for a living. To live we 
have to work for those who own. The places where we work 
are not ours; nor is what we produce. We are needed by the 
owners because we can work. The ability to work is, to all 
intents and purposes, our only asset. We cannot use this 
ourselves of course since we have no materials or instruments 
of production. But it is of use to those who do own the 
places of work, Without it their factories, farms, mines and 
mills cannot be operated. For selling our ability to work to 
these people we are paid a price, variously called a wage 
or salary. 

Wages (salary is just a fancy name in keeping with a silly 
distinction among us) are thus a price—the price of human 
energy. While potatoes are sold by weight and petrol by 
volume human energy is sold by time. Houseroom too is 
sold by time. The buyer pays for the use of some rooms for, 
say, a week. The buyer of human energy likewise pays for 
its use for a certain time, perhaps an hour, week, month, 
year or an even longer period. 

We live, then, by selling our energies. Our standard of living 
depends on the size of our wage packet or salary cheque. 
It is thus worth finding out what it is that fixes the price 
of what we sell. 

After working, that is using up our energies, we are tired. 
Before we can work again we must recover. This is a 
biological process for which we need food, clothing and 
Shelter. The cost of living is the cost of keeping ourselves 
in efficient working order, It is the sum of the costs of 
buying the food, clothing and shelter we must have to be 
in a fit state to work. There is also the cost of keeping a 
family. A man can only work for so many years, The cost 
of keeping a family is like the depreciation fund for a 
machine. With this fund a new machine can be bought when 
the old one is worn out. So our children replace us when 
we are worn out. 

What we can produce in a week is worth much more than 
It costs to create our energies for a week. This, of course, 
is why those who own the instruments of production buy 
Our energies, The difference between what we cast and what 
we make is the source of their income. 

But, are there not greater differences between the wages 
of workers; some get only £10 a week while others get 
£50? Why is this? Just as there are various qualities of 
apples so there are various types of human energy. Some 
of the many different kinds of human energy are more 
costly to create and keep than others. So they tend to sell 
at a higher price. Any cost of training, that is of improving 
the quality of the human energy, increases the value of that 
energy. , 

But, over time, don’t the wages of workers of the same 
skill vary? This is true, As with other things that are bought 
and sold ‘the price of human energy varies with supply 
and.demand, These changes take place around the value of 
the particular type of human energy. 

There is, however, one peculiar feature of wages that 
doesn’t apply to other prices. The demand for human energy 
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depends on the prospect of profits. If the owners don't 
think they can sell what we produce at a profit they won't 
employ us. If, on the other hand, they think the chances 
of profits are good there will be a strong demand for workers. 
which will tend to raise wages. But because profits are made 
out of our unpaid work there is a limit to the level to which 
wages can rise. If wages rise too high profits are threatened 
and the demand for workers falls off. This is why the ups 
and downs of wages coincide with those of the business 
cycle, 

The influences given so far—cost of living, training, the 
business cycle—might suggest that the general level of wages 
is fixed by iron laws over which we have no control. These 
influences are decisive but they are not the only ones at 
work, We can affect our standard of living in a small way 
by union, by joining with others to try to raise wages and 
get better conditions of work. 

In fact, the system under which we live forces us to do 
this. It makes us struggle over the price of our energies. 
But this struggle is not just a dispute over a price or a 
contract of sale. It is far more than this. It is part of the 
struggle which is going on-all the time, between those who 
own and those who work, over the division of wealth. Trade 
unions, employers’ organisations, collective bargaining, strikes, 
States of Emergency, wage freezes and the like are expres- 
sions of this struggle over how much of the wealth that is 
and has been produced should go to each class. Trade 
unions are one of our weapons in this class struggle,  Per- 
sistent trade union action is necessary to keep a given 
standard of living and, when the unions are used as such, 
they have the full support of the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain, 

Just as our unions are weapons we can use in the class 
struggle so the state machine which the owners now control 
is one of the weapons they can use. The present wage freeze 
will show this. The power of the state is being used to counter 
the pressure of the unions. 

Economic union is not our only weapon in the class 
struggle. The vote could be a far more powerful one. For 
when we see through the present system we can use the 
vote to send our delegates to take control of the state. 
We can then use it in our interests to force the owners to 
hand over the materials and instruments of production to 
the democratic control of the whole community. 

The wages system is a system that lowers our working 
ability to the level of mere things bought and sold. It is a 
system that shows up our dependence on others to live. It 
is a system that deprives us of what we, together, produce. 
But it needn’t last for ever, 

When once the materials and instruments of production 
belong in common to and are democratically controlled by 
everybody, then classes will have been abolished. With this 
will go also the buying and selling of human energy. All will 
be socially equal. All will have free access to the things 
they need to live and enjoy life. The wages system will be 
replaced by the free co-operative work of everyone to 
make what people need, as individuals and as a community. 

ALB, 
wz 
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British capital in Malaysia parr: 


uP till a few months ago British and Indonesian soldiers were 
butchering each other in the jungles of North Borneo. With 
the ending of “confrontation” Tunku Abdul Rahman, Prime 
Minister of Malaysia, said that it was a “victory of the 
forees of good against the forces of evil”. But, when it is 
known that this relatively small area provides over one-third 
of the world’s natural rubber, is a leading producer of tin— 
and that nearby Brunei has the largest oilfield in the Com- 
monwealth, it becomes clear that the war in Malaysia had 
very little to do with a struggle between “good” and “evil”. 


The prizes at stake were large enough for the British govern- 


ment, representing the general interest of British capital, to 
consider it worth spending £255 millions each year to main- 
tain its armed forces in the country. - 

The original cause of British intervention in Malaya was 
trade, For this reason the island of Penang was rented on 
perpetual lease in 1786, the island of Singapore was bought 
in 1819 and the decayed port of Malacca was obtained from 
the Dutch in 1824. From these bases British “protection” 
was extended—so that between 1874 and 1909 the nine 
Malay states were brought under control. The sultan of each 
State signed a treaty by which he agreed to accept a resident 
adviser and to follow the “advice” in all matters except 


those that concerned the Moslem religion and Malay custom. . 


This arrangement still persists in the oil state of Brunei; the 
Sultan remains the nominal ruler but it is the British govern- 
ment, through its High Commissioner, which is responsible 
for all external affairs and defence. 


Malaya in the 1880's has been described as a museum piece 
of Asian feudalism, roughly similar to 12th century France 
or Germany, But with the rapid development of the tin and 
rubber industries this feudal backwater found itself hurled 
into the modern, capitalist world. The state of the country 
was suddenly determined by the prices of these two com- 
modities and no longer by civil wars between rival claimants 
to the throne. By 1914 the value of foreign, chiefly British, 
capital in Malaya had already reached $.US 194,000,000. 
When the Second World War broke out this figure had been 
dwarfed and there was something like $.US 260,000,000 of 
British capital alone invested in the tin mines, rubber planta- 
tions, etc. In addition there was a further $.US 82,500,000 
invested in government loans, which were often floated in 
London. French, Dutch, Chinese, Japanese and American 
capitalists had all staked their claims in the rush to exploit 
Malayan workers, but it was British imperialism which held 
the whip hand. In recent years there has been some reticence 
about revealing the total amount of British capital invested 
in Malaya but some idea of its enormity can be gauged from 
the fact that in 1961 remitted profits on direct, foreign invest- 
ment from the Malayan Federation were $.M 321,000,000. 
In the same year a further $.M 137,000,000 flowed into the 
country as private, direct, long-term investment. It would 
be inaccurate to picture this as a one-way process. For 
example, the native capitalist class in Malaya—through its 
government—declared its official overseas assets to be 
$.M 825 millions at the end of 1960. These consisted mainly 
of British government securities, including local authority 
mortgages.. A clear example that the exploitation of the 
world’s workers by the international capitalist class is a 
process that cuts across all national. boundaries. ‘ 

Although Malaya yields approximately one-third of the 
total world output of tin, it is interesting to note that only 
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some two per cent of it is now produced by the traditional 
dulong washers. These are individual collectors who con- 
centrate the ore by hand, using a pan in the beds of streams, 
There are upwards of a hundred mines owned by British 
capitalists and this represents about three-fifths of the total 
industry. Its contribution to the profits remitted out of 
Malaya, taking good years with bad, is a reasonably close 
rival to that of rubber. 

The history of the tin industry is one of desperately trying 
lo impose some sort of order on to the chaos of capitalist 
production. During the inter-war period an_ International 
Tin Committee was formed whose object was “the adjust- 
ment of production to consumption and the reduction of 
surplus stocks by the restriction of output”, This was set up 
largely as a result of the slump of 1930 when tin prices fell 
disastrously. The verdict of economists on this attempt at 
enforcing price stability is that “it was unable to prevent 
violent short-term fluctuations in the world price’. (L. A. 
Mills—University of Minnesota). After the Second World 
War it was confidently suggested that these “short-term 
fluctuations” could be ironed out by means of a world 
buffer stock of tin. This was the method adopted when inter- 
national control of production was again established in the 
nineteen-fifties. Just how successful this has-been is demons- 
trated by the table below. 


Year Singapore ex-works price 
($.M_ per picul) 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 


As can be seen, after 1958 there was a run-away increase 
in prices and once again the professional economists were 
forced to admit that capitalism reduces the most carefully-laid 
plans to a shambles. Thus, the Econvmist ruefully made the 
point: 


The tin agreement, which is based on the manipulation of a 
buffer stock, and was intended to cope mainly with price 
declines, has been faced with unmanageable rises, The buffer 
stock manager has had no tin to sell since October, 1962. 
But, despite the long list of unsuccessful agreements, primary 
producers go on trying to find the ideal formula. What clse 
can they do? (10th July, 1965) 


Any socialist could supply the answer: nothing at all, 
within the framework of capitalism. Only the ordered pro- 
duction of a socialist society provides a solution. The 
economists, yearning for an “ideal formula”, resemble nothing 
so much as the alchemists who scarched in vain for the 
Philosopher's Stone. (Incidentally, it has since proved just 
as hopeless to deal with price declines, Since January of this 
year, tin has fallen nearly £180 a ton on the London Metal 
Exchange). J.C. 

(To be concluded) 
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Violence breeds violence : 


No single incident could capture the absurd tragedy of 
Capitalist society more than the recent killing of three London 
policeman in Braybrook Street, Shepherds Bush. In one 
moment was expressed all its frustration, waste, violence 
and inequalities, To an onlooker whose mind was not steeped 
in the attitudes of propertied society, the whole event would 
have been quite incomprehensible if not completely lunatic. 
First of all there was sudden death in the streets of the city, 
cruel and vindictive murder, the instant production of a 
litter of corpses. This was followed swiftly by the most 
intense police enquiries that produced the oddest of spectacles, 
for example, 75 tall uniformed men in a long line, on hands 
and knees fingering through. the grass for little metal objects, 
Later there came the ugly aftermath of hundreds of grim- 
faced detectives, revolver in hand, staggering through the 
foliage of Epping Forest, hunting for a man. What was 
their mission? If need be to kill him, but at least to lock 
him up for the rest of his life, Here undoubtedly was waste, 
frustration and violence; and the background of it all was 
formed by the inequalities of capitalist society, 

It was a tragedy; killings always are, and so are the 
reprisals of the state taken in the name of so-called law and 


order, But the added tragedy of the whole affair will be the. 


little that society will learn from it. The hang ’em and flog 
‘em brigade will have an outing, but in the meantime, im- 
portant questions will probably remain unanswered. 

Unless we are educated otherwise, it is an almost auto- 
matic response to entirely blame some individual for crimes. 
It is a response which follows from the prejudices of a 
fragmented individualistic society. It follows also from the 
religious idea that during their lives men make a conscious 
decision to become either good or evil. It also serves as a 
convenient scapegoat, which divests ourselves of personal 
involvement, to find some individual upon whom we can 
heap all the guilt, 

If our explanation of the incident stops at finding three 
men guilty and we satisfy ourselves that our duty has been 
done by applying a suitable punishment, then we shall be 
back where we were before the killings occurred, except, of 
course, that three policeman will be dead and other men 
will probably spend the rest of their lives in prison. We 
shall not only have done nothing to prevent this kind of 
Violence occurring, but by failing to face up to all the 
factors involved, we ensure that it will happen again, When 
it comes to those acts of violence that meet with disapproval, 
Where does the responsibility begin and where does it end? 
It is not just that capitalism has no consistent basis from 
which it can condemn violence; it is a society that constantly 
generates violence. Furthermore there can be no escaping 
the fact that the code of honesty and the sanctity of private 
property expresses the material interests of men who have 
got everything—wealth, power and privilege. Thus the attempt 
to uphold morality under capitalism breaks up into cynicism. 


It is not uncommon for an environment that is com- 
pletely sterile of human warmth and love to produce psycho- 
pathic individuals with an acute tendency to violence. Some 
individuals whose abandonment dates from birth, never 
have the opportunity to learn by experience that all human 
relationships should exist at some level of mutual regard 
and affection. Hence their responses to other human beings 
are completely numbed. Such persons usually have suffered 
the worst ravages of an inhospitable background of ignorance, 
Poverty and emotional insecurity. 
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It is not yet known if it is this kind \gf individual involved 
in the Braybrook Street killings. Whether it is or n ) society 
does little to help such people. Apart from maintaining at 
its almost degenerate extreme the kind of conditions that 
produce such psychopaths, Capitalism presents them with a 
bewildering set of hypocritical and contradictory values. 
They are set a very fine dividing line between violence which 
is socially approved and violence which is penalised. It must 
be remembered that one of the suspects was trained in 
jungle warfare and skilled as a sniper in the Malayan cam- 
paign against gucrillas, a campaign where the torture of 
prisoners was common procedure, 

A glance at the photograph in The Guardian of the 
Gorbals tenement where another of the suspects was arrested 
revealed instantly the vile and ugly surroundings which is 
presumably supposed to bring out the best in people. This 
in a society which glamourises wealth and comfort and gives 
people little opportunity to fight their way out of the prison 
of such poverty, short of crime. 

We are not confronted then by a conflict of good men 
and bad men. We are not concerned with men who at one 
point in time, faced with the choice of either feading useful 
lives or becoming violent criminals, made a conscious decision 
to become anti-social. No individual exists in a social vacuum. 
His attitudes and actions must always be related to the whole 
social background, and the history of an individual's personal 
circumstances, 

Socialists do not excuse all anti-social human actions on 
grounds of “the system”, but we hope that we add to our 
condemnation a knowledge of all the existing social forces 
at work to produce given results. This is necessary because 
without it, condemnation is negative and without purpose. 
In a sense, there is a curious anti-ethical unity between the 
violent killer and those who condemn him out of hand. It 
is all very well to go round with the collection box for the 
widows’ fund, but sympathy and a burning sense of outrage 
is made redundant when it is accompanied by a shallow 
hatred for the killer or demands for the return of hanging 
and flogging. All we are left with is continued violence at 
One moment disapproved and then inverted to become upheld. 
In the long run it feeds off itself, 

The useful lesson is that capitalism basically through its 
inherent privilege and underprivilege and its inability to 
generate a sincere human relationships produces on the one 
hand crime and violence and on the other its repressive 
counterpart—Borstals, prisons, etc. The sufferings and misery 
of men in prisons year in and year out-in defence of property 
interests is no less repugnant to Socialists than the actions 
of violent criminals, ; 

The plain fact is that capitalism cannot work without 
prisons, and that some men will remain sufficiently unde- 
terred by their horror to engage in crime, violent or other- 
wise. P.L. 
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Mr. EUROPE RETIRES 


Paul Henri Spaak of Belgium has 
retired from, politics. His post-war work 
with the UN, OEEC and NATO gained 
him the reputation of being a great 
European statesman and internationalist. 
What is not so well known is that in his 
younger days Spaak had the reputation 
of being a militant Socialist. In Mr. 
Europe J. H. Huizinga traced Spaak’s 
career in which there is much to interest 
the student of politics, 

Spaak is the last of a family of “radi- 
cal” politicians. His grandfather, Paul 
Janson, a great orator, fought for uni- 
versal suffrage against his party ‘the 
Liberals. His uncle Paul-Emile Janson, 
also a Liberal, was Prime Minister and 
his mother was the first woman Senator 
in Belgium. It was with this background 
of a lively family interest in politics that 
Spaak grew up. After completing his 
legal training he joined the Belgian 
Socialist Party regarding them as the 
vanguard of progress. This party had by 
this time abandoned most of what had 
been considered principles by Social 
Democrats. It had supported the First 
World War in alliance with the other 
parties of capitalism and had even drop- 
ped its opposition-to the monarchy. 

Belgium at this time was suffering the 
results of having been part of the battle- 
field in the First World War, with its 
industry and agriculture in ruins and 
heavy unemployment. Spaak joined in 
the work of his party with enthusiasm, 
addressing meetings and touring the 
country lecturing to workers’ political 
education classes. As in his choice of 
political party, so in his preparation as a 
political tutor of workers, much was left 
to be desired : 


. . » Paul Henri spent more of his 
leisure playing very good tennis and 
equally good bridge than reading Karl 
Marx. In fact he has never read more 
than a vulgarization of the master’s works. 
Spaak spent many years campaigning 


against the leadership of his party for 
their willingness to join in coalitions with 
the Catholic and Liberal parties. He 
founded a fortnightly journal called 
Bataille $ocialiste using it against the 
party leaders. Huizinga quotes snatches 
OL it: 
‘The socialist revolution is our ideal 
. . . We are revolutionaries’, he wrote in 
1927, ‘because we want a radical, total 
transformation of existing society . . . 
We accept neither the principle of private 
property, the cornerstone of modern 
society . . . nor that of a wage-earning 
class, the foundation of capitalism, nor 
that of the bourgeois family which finds 
it raison d'etre in the passing of wealth, 
nor that of the Fatherland . . . These 
principles we will not have at any price. 
Our Socialism aims to destroy and extir- 
pate them’. ‘I believe more than ever’, 
he writes in 1933, ‘in the reality of the 
class struggle, in the necessity of pre- 
paring the proletariat for direct action, in 


the revolutionary possibilities of our 
epoch and in the necessity that will con- 
front us, once we get into power by what- 
ever method, to maintain ourselves in 
power by dictatorial methods; only revo- 
lutionaries are realists’, 


These quotations are evidence of con- 
fused thinking not only by Spaak but also 
by today’s leftwingers, Professing socia- 
list aims whilst giving active support to a 


_ teformist party; advocating direct action 


yet eagerly canvassing votes at election 
times, 

By now the world slump was in pro- 
gress and Belgium’s workers suffered like 
the rest, Spaak had built up quite a 
following and was causing the leadership 
a headache. In fact an attempt to have 
him expelled was defeated at the 1934 
party conference. 

His attitude to the development of 
fascism is worth noting. He saw the 
solution in demonstrations and acts of 
Violence, The Rexist party, led by Leon 
Degrelle, a party of militant catholics 
Who saw as their task the extermination 
of communism (that is, Russian state 
capitalism), was the Belgian equivalent 
of fascism. They burst on the political 
scene in spectacular fashion and within 
a short time had twenty-one members of 
Parliament. Their leader saw his chance 
of staking a claim to power. In 1937 one 
of his Brussels MP's resigned thereby 
causing a by election. Degrelle was put 
up as candidate challenging all comers, 
hoping for an overwhelming victory so as 
to cause a new election with the chance 
of coming to power on the wave of 
popular support, The challenge was taken 
up by Van Zeeland the Prime Minister 
and member of the Catholic party. The 
result was a 4—1 victory for Van Zeeland 
and at the next general election the 
number of Rexist MP’s was reduced to 
four. 

It is not for socialists to advocate the 
lesser of two evils, The lesson lies not 
in the choice made by the electorate but 
that it was the electorate, the majority 
of them workers, who decided the poli- 
tical fate of the Rexists, 

Within a few days of being involved 
in an unsuccessful attempt to organise a 
mass march on Brussels by the workers 
of Belgium, Spaak accepted a post of 
junior minister and his days of misguided 
rebellion were at an end. He joined a 
coalition of Catholics and so-called 
socialists doing precisely the thing which 
he had denounced his leaders for doing 
earlier, This was in 1935. From then on 
his rise was rapid. Within a few months 
he was Foreign Minister and by 1938, 
at the age of 38, he became Belgium’s 
youngest Prime Minister and the mem- 
ber of his party to have the job. 

Disillusion had set in after years of 
confused struggle. Spaak’s muddled ideas 
of revolution gave way to half-baked 
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ones of turning capitalism “from a sys- 
tem of exploitation of the working class 
Into a horn of plenty for all”. His party 
had produced a plan of action advocating 
replacing deflationary policies by Keyne- 
sian ideas of combatting the slump, It 
was this that Spaak now fought for. 

Acceptance of the responsibility of 
administering capitalism soon aroused 
the opposition of his own party. One 
instance was the recognition of the 
Franco government in Spain in line with 
the economic interest of Belgium. This 
was ratified by Parliament by the votes 
of the hated Rexists and opposed by 
many of his own party. 

Recent history has shown.the worth- 
lessness of the “horn of plenty” theory. 
The Second World War, with its abun- 
dance of slaughter, destruction and terror, 
was the end of it. Since then Belgium has 
had its shares of problems, Workers still 
having to strike to defend their living 
standards show how little the system has 
changed. Language problems, the Congo, 
industrial stagnation, the diplomatic 
jungle of political, trade and military 
alliances are all part of the unwholesome 
mess that administrators of the horn of 
plenty have to deal with. 

Paul Henri Spaak’s career, a great 
success by the standards of today’s world, 
is an example of what the future may 
hold for the well-heeled young rebel. 
To the worker the warning is clear. 
Leaders cannot solve our class prob- 
lems, Spaak is but one of the many 
leaders who have had your support. All 
have failed to produce a solution. 

JEF. 
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THE PASSING SHOW 


The Same Everywhere 


The Balance of Payments, Four words 
which have meant a headache for every 
British government for umpteen years. 
“Our” gold and dollar reserves are too 
low. “Our” imports are too high. “We” 
are paying ourselves more than “we” 
are eartting. “We” are heavily in debt. 
And so the moans go on and on. So 
much so that you could be forgiven for 
thinking that it is a peculiarly British 


situation, almost as if the rest of the — 


world was flowing with milk and honey 
for the average inhabitant. Well, let’s 
take a look at it. 

First of all, if you're thinking that 
high exports and a favourable balance 
of trade mean that we could all sit back 
and relax, a little bit of history reading 
will do much to dispel that notion, In- 
deed, at a time when Britain was just 
about the most powerful nation in the 
world, ruling the waves militarily and 
commercially, working people ‘lived 
under the most shocking conditions. But 
come a little more up-to-date if you like, 
and remember that only a few years ago 
West Germany had a gigantic balance 
of trade surplus (“embarrassingly large” 
One commentator once called it), yet 
her workers had to struggle just as hard 
for improvements in wages and condi- 
tions, and there have been some really 
bitter strikes there in recent times. 

And today? The German capitalists 
have been getting jittery about the state 
of their economy. According to Chan- 
cellor Erhard, wages have been rising 


New pamphlet on 


RACISM 


A new Socialist Party pamphlet, en- 
titled The Problem of Racism, is 
available. The previous pamphlet 
on this subject The Racial Prob- 
lem, published in 1947 has been 
out of print for some time. The 
Problem of Racism is not just a re- 
vision it is a completely new pamph- 
let. In 1947 it was the Jewish Question 
that was prominent. Today it is the 
Colour Question. This change is taken 
into account in the new pamphlet 
which examines the colour question 
in Britain, America, South Africa 
and Rhodesia. There are chapters 
too on the scientific theory of race, 
the historical origins of racist theories 
and on African nationalism. 


There is an unfortunate error. The 
reference on page 41 to Guyana 
should, of course, be to Guinea. 


Pamphlet obtainable from Socialist 
Party (Dept. SR), 52 Clapham High 
St., London, SW4. Price 1/6, 


too fast (it’s always too fast—never too 
slow), since 1963 by 84 per cent, while 
productivity has gone up by only four 
per cent. He has not been slow to 
threaten Wilson-like measures : — 


.. + we still have things under control. 


However, if we let them drift, then the 
same will have to happen to us, that is, 
a wages freeze, a prices freeze, a con- 
siderable rise in the cost of living, in- 
deed even partial balance of payments 
control. (Guardian, 6/8/66) 


It has been favourite with some people 
lo recommend that British workers take 
a leaf out of their German brothers’ 
book and work as hard. Doesn’t seem to 
have made much difference, does it? The 
cry for them, as for us, is still “work 
harder and pull your belts in!” 

Just to show you that capitalism’s 
problems are similar, wherever you go, 
let us take another example, this time 
from one of the “poorer” countries—a 
rising power since the end of the war. 
India. There the government has pub- 
lished its fourth five-year plan, envisag- 
ing some £10,000 millions investment; 
yet even if it comes to fruition, the 
planners admit it will mean:— 


.. . every Indian will have a bare two 
metres more of cloth each year, and 
three ounces more of food each day. 


Not much to write home about? Ah, 
but even this miserable achievement has 
a backhanded slap to accompany it. 


A massive export drive, if necessary 
by curbing consumption at home, and 
additional taxation . . . are considered 
essential. (Guardian, 30/8/66) 


This, by the way, is one of the coun- 
tries figuring prominently in the Oxfam 
appeals, and there is no doubt about 
the poverty, squalor and starvation of 
many millions of its inhabitants, But 
developing Indian capitalism is interested 
in this only incidentally. Its prime con- 
cern is the sale of its goods on the world 
market. And if this means that the 
Indian workers have to make do with 
even less.than they get now, the govern- 
ment and employers will not shed many 
tears—except a few crocodile ones. 


Want to be a Postman? 


There is a delightfully colourful set 
of brochures which you can get from 
any post office, listing the delights of a 
career with the G.P.O. Read it, and 
discover that when you work as a post- 
man you “enjoy” such perks as “ a safe 
job” and “a steady wage”, to say nothing 
of “an easy mind” and “ a friendly 


_atmosphere”. Just thing, at 23 and over, 


you can earn the princely sum of £15 11s. 
a week, basic, if you work within four 
miles radius of Charing Cross, and the 
Opportunity to work overtime, 
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Perhaps like me, you have your doubts 
about the adequacy of such a wage, 
especially if you have a wife and child- 
ren to think about. But, of course, you 
can’t expect the Post Office to introduce 
such a discordant note into their litera- 
ture, which reads like a song of self- 
praise from beginning to end. In fact, 
if everything in the postman’s garden is 
so lovely, why you may ask, does the 
G.P.O. have to try so hard to entice you 
into it with such garish and elaborately 
printed leaflets? 

The answer lies not so much in what 
has been said us in what has been left 
out. Shift work in all weathers, for 
example. And the fact that even the pre- 
sent miserable rate of £15 11s. a ‘week 
has been won only after a determined 
strike two or three years ago—the first 
in the Post Office for more than. half a 


‘century. The G.P.O. leaflet is typical of 


much of the stuff you will find in the 
Situations Vacant column of any news- 
paper. No employer, particularly in times 
of labour shortage, is going to lead off 
with a list of snags. They will become 
obvious only when you start working 
for him. Then, in the manner of Orwell 
“interesting” becomes “boring” and you 
find that those “gd. wages and conds” 
are not really enough after all, 

But that’s the outcome of a wages 
system. No matter what honeyed words 
your employer uses, your wages are 
always a problem to him, and to you, 
too. 


Thoughts on Crime 


But not very deep ones, I’m afraid, 
from the Evening Standard leader writer 
of August 24. He was no doubt prompted 
by the recent outbreaks of violent crime. 
and gently chided Lord Butler and the 
present Home Secretary, Mr, Jenkins. 
for their “bafflement over the causes of 
crime in an affluent society”. Yet for 
all the contribution to our knowledge 
in this particular editorial, the writer 
might just as well have left his pen in 
his pocket. 

He makes some sweeping and quite 
unsupported assertions in his attempts 
to cover this pressing problem in about 
10 column inches, and ends up just as 
much without a real answer as when 
he started. “Man is a basically aggres- 
sive and pugnacious animal,” he writes, 
but gives no evidence for this, or for 
his quite startling suggestion that the 
Object of wars, military training, etc., is 


- to provide a safety valve for the pent-up 


feelings of bored youngsters. 

This editorial caught my eye for its 
complete refusal to ask one simple ques- 
tion—why? If young people are bored, 
what is the reason, especially in a rapidly 
changing world? Isn't the prospect of a 
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BOOKS 


Latin America 


An Atlas of Latin American Affairs 
by Ronald M. Schneider and 
Robert C. ‘Kingsbury ‘ 
Methuen, 7s. 6d. 


There is more to Latin America than the 
popular conception of Carmen Miranda 
girls, dictators and brawling footballers. 
Schneider and Kingsbury say that it is an 
“. . . area whose importance has only 
recently been recognised in the United 
States as well as in Europe.” 

And well it might be. By 1959 Foreign 
investment in Latin America came to 
almost $14,000 million, three-fifths of it 
from the United States, There is oil, bauxite 
and copper there, as well as many other 
valuable minerals—and, of course, the 
cattle of the Argentinian Pampa as well 
as Cuba’s famous sugar. \ 

The continent has had a violent history. 
Once largely ruled by Spain, it began its 
movement towards independence, with all 
the customary misleading propaganda, at 
the beginning of the 19th Century, canonis- 
ing the names of Jose de San Martin and 
Simon Bolivar. 

Political change did not, however, reach 
down to the toiling people; they continued 
to scratch their living from the hot earth 
while the power struggle went on between 
the big landowners, the church and the 
army. These are still powerful elements in 
the politics of Latin America, sometimes 
challenged by industrial and commercial 
interests, 

The United States has sufficient strategic 
interest in the area, apart from its economic 
usefulness, to make it keep a steady eye 
on Latin America’s turbulent affairs, Wash- 
ington at present aims at keeping popularly 
elected governments in being there—pro- 
vided they accept their place in America’s 
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lifetime of wage work enough to make 
anyone bored? And what do people 
fight about anyway? This is the question 
the writer should have begun by asking, 
but never did. We agree with him that 
poverty is not the cause of crime, though 
it may aggravate the situation at times. 
People fight and knock each other about 
for very material reasons, when you get 
down to the bottom of things, Over 
private property, in fact. 

The outbreak of violence is just one 
aspect of the general competitive struggle 
which affects each one of us throughout 
his life. We are all jockeying for 
economic elbow room, and on the inter- 
national field, this throws whole nations 
against each other in massive armed 
conflict. That, by The Evening Standard’s 
criteria, should be classified as the biggest 
and most violent crime of all, involving 
wholesale murder and robbery, yet the 
editorial never touched it.: A crime, 
apparently, is a crime when it does not 
have the blessing of your own ruling 
class. Rob and murder on their behalf, 


sphere of control. 

This is the background to the Cuba 
crisis, to the cynical diplomacy and to the 
busyness of the CIA in Latin America. 

This book, the latest in the Methuen 
series, presents some of Latin Arnerica’s 
history, economy and politics in an accept- 
able and easily digestible form. It is a 
paperback and small (127 pages), but it 
does a useful job. 

IVAN 


African Unions 


African Trade Unions 
by Joan Davies. 
Penguin African Library, 5s. 


As capitalism develops it brings into 
being the working class—that social group 
made up of those who depend on their 
wage or salary to live. In Africa capitalism 
dominates society, even if many are not 
yet wage-workers or cash crop farmers. 
Primitive production for use is being re- 
placed by production for sale on the world 
market. Wage-workers in fact only make 
up a small part of the working population. 

The proportion of wage-earners ranges 
from 25 per cent in the Congo to four per 
cent in Nigeria and the former French West 
African territories. 

In Britain the comparable figure is over 
95 per cent. Many of the workers in Africa 
are migrants who move between working 
for wages and working their tribal lands, 
This depresses wages to a minimum level, 
Sufficient to keep an unskilled, single male 
worker, In some places, however, a per- 
manent urban working class has come into 
being and this is the trend, In the Katanga 
copper mining area, for instance, there 
are second and third generation wage 
workers, 


and you might even get a medal for it. 
Under any other circumstances, a nice 
long stretch behind bars. 


Gaspers 
“The Treasury has received several 
hundred pounds in cash contributions from 
members of the public since the Prime 
Minister announced his measures to deal 
with the economic crisis,” 
(Guardian, 12/8/66) 


“I won't retire—I wouldn't know what 
to do all day.” (Mr. H. Jennings, winner 
of over £92,000 in Vernons Pools, Daily 
Mail Advert, 18/8/66) 


“The pressure of events is remorselessly 
leading towards a major war, while efforts 
to reverse that trend are lagging disas- 
trously behind.” (U Thant’s statement to 
the United Nations, 1/9/66) 


“The government spent £3,600,000 in 
assisting the Potato Marketing Board to 
take potatoes off the market and push up 
prices for the remainder last year . . .” 
(Daily Telegraph, 26/8/66) . 

E.T.C. 
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As can be imagined trade union organisa- 
tion in these circumstances is difficult, 
Despite this trade unions, of varying degrees 
of permanency and effectiveness, have 
appeared, Nearly all have been associated 
with the nationalist movements. Not that, 
of course, independence has made much 
difference, A new privileged bureaucratic 
and commercial caste has appeared and 
the unions have been under pressure or 
turned into mere state agents for increas- 
ing production. One of the Ministers of 
Labour in what was Tanganyika has put 
it this way: 


The union is required to educate wage 
earners in the need for harder work and 
the need for discipline and efficiency at 
the place of employment, 


In all countries the new independent 
governments have come into conflict with 
the workers and their unions, Strikes have 
been outlawed or suppressed. Thus Ghana 
in September, 1961, suppressed a strike of 
dock and harbour workers and in 1964 a 
general strike broke out in Nigeria. This 
shows that nationalism is not in the interests 
of the world-wide working class. 

Ioan Davies’ book is well worth the five 
shillings. 

A.L.B. 


FREE SPEECH IN BELFAST 


The activities of the World Sofialist Party 
in the North of Ireland are being hindered 
by a ban on political meetings within a 
15-mile radius of Belfast imposed by the 
government there. The Sunday evening out- 
door meetings at the City Hall have had 
to be abandoned. Instead the WSP is run- 
ning a series of meetings at their Head 
Office (53 High Street, Belfast) under the 
title “Free Speech Forum”. At these meet- 
ings other political groups are given a 
chance to express the views that the govern- 
ment ban would otherwise prevent being 
heard. The ban has been imposed as a 
result of religious sectarian incidents 
sparked off by the hooliganism of the Rev. 
Ian Paisley and his followers. 
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FILMS 


An indictment 


Hands Across The City (Paris Pullman 
Cinema). This film has been described as 
Marxist. It is not. But it is a piece of 
brilliant angry protest at the way democracy 
can be brought into abuse by the work- 
ings of capitalist society. It snarls in indig- 


‘Nant rage at the back-slapping activities and 


behind-the-scenes deals between right and 
centre parties of a city council, and it 
scorns the cynical attempts of the “com- 
munist” deputies to fish in troubled waters 
when the question of rehousing and land 
speculation hit the headlines. 


Made in Italy, directed by Francesco 
Rosi, it stars Rod Steiger as Eduardo 
Nottola, the notorious building tycoon. 
ruthless in the pursuit of his interests and 
seeing everything through L (for Lira) 
shaped spectacles, “Money is not like a 
car—to be put in a garage and forgotten,” 
he snaps at his aide. impatient at a hold- 
up. in his plans. “It has to be fed every 
day like a horse.” Or in other words. time 


is money and every delay is a threat to his’ 


profit margins. 


For Nottola is indeed after big profits 
and has managed to get an outsized finger 
in the pie when decisions are taken by the 
local authority on slum clearance and re- 
building in a part of Naples. He is a 
shrewd, flamboyant businessman-cum poli- 
tician and is not afraid to use his money 


lavishly when buying opponents over to 


his side, in a bid to keep his grip on the 
inner junta of the city council. Early on, 
his activities are brought dramatically into 
the limelight with the collapse of a row of 
derelict houses on the very fringe of his 
building operations. Two of the occupants 
are killed and a young boy seriously iniured 
—he loses both legs eventually—and every- 
thing is set for a first-class row in the 
council chamber, with Communist Opposi- 
tion leader De Vita, an eye on the coming 
elections, pressing for a full enquiry. 

Nottola’s son is a council official, whose 
abuse of the site safety regulations has 
made him liable for prosecution, and has 
gone into hiding; but later on he is cheer- 
fully handed over to the police in sacrifice 
to De Vita’s thirst for blood, and in cynical 
furtherance of his father’s interests. The 
film leaves no punch unpulled in its relent- 
less portrayal of an administration riddled 
with corruption and political intrigue in 
the cause of the profit motive. 

And at the end of it all, Nottola is still 
there, maybe a trifle bloody but certainly 
far from bowed. His party has lost its 
majority on the city council, but he has 
managed to ride out the storm. The new 
council is just as anxious to curry favour; 
indeed the election has been more in the 
nature of a reshuffling than anything else, 
and many of the old faces are in new 
places, 

True, this is not a Marxist film, but it 
makes some telling points, and jabs away at 
the veneer of sickening self-righteousness 
masking the filth of capitalist politics. As 
Mayor Di-Angela says to one of the 
younger deputies in a rare flash of frank- 
ness: “Politics is not a moral issue. For 


the politician the greatest crime of all is 


to be defeated.” So he tries to make sure 
that he is not guilty of this by keeping on 
the right side of those with power and 
influence, 

Then again, Nottola’s survival is symbolic 
rather than personal. There has been an 
upheaval, but the dust doesn't take long 
lo settle, and afterwards rich, poor and 
profit motive are all still with us. Yet this 
very significance the producers seem to have 
missed—or refused to face—and we are 
left to search in vain for an answer to the 
problem they have so starkly posed. ‘To 


LETTER 


‘ 
judge by the dialogue, they do not seem 
to have much confidence in the working 
class to do anything about it either, al- 
though they do concede that election times 
can be pretty nerve-racking for some 
politicians. 

This aside, however, the film is worth 
secing as an indictment of private property 
society. “The story and characters , are 
fictitious,” says the usual disclaimer at the 


am 


end of the titles, Well. it certainly could / 


have fooled us. Sy 
B.f.c, 


The Tragic comedians 


Dear Sir, 

I shovid like to comment on one or two 
points raised by your reviewer (June, 
SOCIALIST STANDARD):— 

(1) He gives the impression that I write 
as a Communist sympathiser. What I said 
in my Intreduction was “I have approached 
it (the CPGB in the twenties) from the 
point of view of an informed Briff¥h socialist 
of the nineteen twenties, accepting the 


“principles of Marxism, sympathetic to the 


aims of the Communist Party, but aware 
of its shortcomings” (p. 11). 

(2) Any reader who believes that I have 
made “an uncritical acceptance of the 
grandiloquent claims made by the Com- 
munist Party” should read the book itself 
(especially the sections on “the New Line” 
1928-1929) or Palme Dutt’s review in the 
Daily Worker (7th April, 1966), 

(3) Your reviewer may have been con- 
vinced by reading The Communist that the 
Council of Action set up in August, 1920, 
“had no perceptible effect on the actions 
and policy of the British Government,” 
but this was not the view of the Govern- 
ment itself or of the whole Labour Move- 
ment, The Cabinet Minutes for 9th August. 
1920, refer as follows: “In the subsequent 


_ discussion great stress was laid on the very 


strong public opinion against intervention 
in the Russo-Polish War, and during the 
meeting information was received to the 
effect that several Parliamentary [abour 
organisations were meeting, and it was 
apprehended that Labour might endeavour 
lo prevent the intervention of Great Britain 
by declaring a general strike.” A visit to 
the Public Record Office is recommended. 

(4) Mr. H. by insisting that as far as Iam 
concerned “we are all socialists” seems to 
imply that I see no essential differences 
between the. Labour Party, ILP, Guilds 
Movement, and the Unemployed Workers’ 
Movement and is good enough to inform 
me that most of them were not really re- 
volutionary bodies. Again space requires 
me to refer your readers to my book itself. 
It is worth mentioning that I pointed out 
how events led the Communists in the 
Unemployed Movement “to present the 
Organisation more as a movement of social 
protest and less as an instrument of revolu- 
tion” (p. 129). This should please your 
reviewer, 

(5) Mr. H. complains that I do not 
criticise Lenin’s estimate of revolutionary 
prospects in 1919. If he will refer to p. 278 
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he will find the criticism he is looking for. 

(6) While it may surprise H. that I do 
not refer to the internal conflicts in the 
Communist Party on the issue of religion, 
it will not surprise those who were active 
in or knowledgeable about the activities of 
the CPGB in this period. Religion was not 
an issue which confronted either ‘the work- 
ing class or any but a small minority of 
the Party’s membership, 

(7) I did not refer to the establishment 
of the SPGB in 1904 because the history 
of that Party is irrelevant to my theme 
which was the British Communist Party. 
I was not unaware of the birth of the 
SPGB—it appeared as a footnote in my 
original doctoral thesis! 

(8) I should be happy in future editions 
of my work to amend the “extraordinary 
statement” which offends your reviewer to 
read “Was it surprising thatthe over- 
whelming majority of Marxists and socialists 
everywhere should turn to the leaders of 
the revolution (of October, 1917) for inspira- 
tion and guidance.” 

L. F. MACFARLANE, 
Ruskin College, Oxford. 


P.S.--I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity of thanking the SPGB for the loan 
of certain pamphlets while I was carrving 
Out my researches. 


REPLY 

The most important issue raised in Dr. 
Macfarlane’s attempt to answer our critic- 
isms is his statement in paragraph (7) that 
the history of the SPGB “is irrelevant to 
my theme which was the British Communist 
Party.” 

Dr. Macfarlane claims that he accepts 
the broad principles of Marxism. that the 
Communist Party is Marxist and that he 
is sympathetic to the aims of the Com- 
munist Party. Those aims included the 
suppression of Parliament by Workers 
Councils, direct action, the general strike 
and armed uprising to get power, a spurious 
“dictatorship of the proletaria” and urging 
workers to vote for the Labour Party and 
other perpetuators of capitalism. If he 
wished to treat his theme seriously he was 
under obligation to justify this travesty of 
Marxism and meet the Marxist case against 
it. In the years covered by the book the 
one solid body of opposition to Communist 
Party theory was the SPGB (sufficiently 
successful for the Communist Party to issue 


~ } 


) 


Lf 
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a dircctive telling their members not to get 
involved in arguments with the SPGB). 
What Dr. Macfarlane did was to make a 
brief reference to “some Marxists” who 
pointed out that according to Marx and 
Fnecls a socialist revolution was impossible 
in Russia (sce p. 12). Here was his oppor- 
tunity to scek to justify his and the Com- 
munist Party's claims about being Marxists, 
but that. of course. would have required 
meeting openly the SPGB case. All he did 
in his book to mect this case was to refer 
to the answer to it by the Russian Com- 
munist leaders, which was that they relied 
on. extending the revolution to Europe, 
Where, according to Dr. Macfarlane, “this 
call to arms was eagerly taken up by re- 
volutionary Marxist groups.” Now he comes 
back (see his para. 5) with the statement 
that he thinks the Russians were wrong 
and that “there was no possibility of work- 
ing class revolution in Britain at this time” 
(p. 278). All the more reascn therefore 
why he was under obligation to meet the 
SPGB case as part of his theme. 

In reply to (4) he did in his book (pp. 12 
and 123) describe all of the organisations 
‘ he names as being socialist, including the 
unemployed movement. 

In (3), dealing with the failure of the 
1920 Council of Action, he offers us a 
ccuple of red herrings. The claim he made 
in his book (p. 24) was that the Council 


* 

# 
was “to arrange for the whole industrial 
power of the industrial workers: to be 
mobilised . . .” He tells w8 that some mem- 
bers of the Cabinet took note of strong 
public opinion against intervention in the 
Russo-Polish War. Of course large numbers 
of people, wearied of four years of war, 
hated the thought of another; but what 
has this to do with industrial action to 
stop munitions going to Poland? The 
second point is farcical. Some Labour MP’s 
were giving off hot-air about calling a 
general strike but did not even attempt to 
do so! The munitions went to Poland in a 
flood. The Russian armies were driven back 
and the Russian gcvernment was forced to 
accept peace on terms which allowed Poland 
lu annex great areas of Russian territory. 
When the Communist journal admitted in 
October, 1920, that “the National Council 
of Action has failed” they were right. 

Pressure of space prevents going into 
other questions, but if the SPGB had been 
mentioned in Dr. Macfarlane’s book a 
number of other statements made by him 
would have been shown to be incorrect, 
only sustainable by treating the SPGB as 
if it did not exist. 

One small point, probably not known 
to Dr. Macfarlane, is that a small number 
of members of the SPGB left and joined 
the Communist Party at or soon after its 
formation. 
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SOCIALIST LEAFLETS 
for FREE DISTRIBUTION by Socialists 


Leaflets introducing the Socialist Party of 
Great Britain are available in ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, GERMAN and ITALIAN. Also 
leaflets stating the socialist attitude to 
TRADE UNIONS, NUCLEAR DISARMA- 
MENT and RACISM. Price (including 
postage) 5/- per 100. Samples free. Send 
for copies to Socialist Party, 52 Clapham 
High Street, London, SW4 (Overseas en- 
quiries welcomed). 


ADDRESSES TO OTHER 
ORGANISATIONS 

During September and October we shall 
"have sent speakers to address the following 
groups: 


Greenwich Young Liberals 

Hampstead Labour Party Youth Section 
Hornsey Labour Party Youth Section 
Stevenage Labour Party Youth Section 
Kingston & Malden Labour Party Youth 
Section 

St. Albans United Nations Association 
and many others. Request for SPGB 
speakers are always welcomed and should 
be sent to the Propaganda Committee, 52 
Clapham High Street, London, SW4. 


THE WESTERN SOCIALIST 
see page 149 


Meetings 


CENTRAL LONDON 
2 Soho Square, W.1 
Sundays, 8 pm 


23rd October 
LANGUAGE AND POLITICS 
Speaker: R. Critchfield 


30th October 

2 YEARS OF LABOUR'S RULE 
An Appraisal 

Speaker: C. May 


6th November 
THE NATURE OF SOCIALISM 
Speaker: C, Devereux 


13th November 
HOW THE-WORKERS WON THE VOTE 
Speaker: A. Buick 


GLASGOW 
Woodside Public Halls 
Sundays, 7.30 pm 


October 2nd 
SOCIALIST VIEW OF VIETNAM 


October 9th 
THE CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT 


October 16th 
RUSSIAN/CHINESE CONFLICT 


October 23rd 
PROGRESS WITH WILSON-. : 
BACKWARDS 


October 30th 
EXPLOIDING CRIME RATE 
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HACKNEY 
Trades Hall, Valette Street (facing Hackney 
Empire). Wednesdays, 8.30 p.m. 


October 12th 
WASTE AMIDST WANT 
Speaker: F. C, Manning 


October 26th 

ANY QUESTIONS ON THE LABOUR 
GOVERNMENT 

Speakers: H. Baldwin, J. Crump 


LEWISHAM 
Co-op Hall (Room 1), Davenport Road, 
Rushey Green, SE6 
Mondays, 8.15 pm 


October 10th 
PARLIAMENT AND SOCIALISM 
Speaker: H. Baldwin 


October 24th 
THE WAGE FREEZE 
Speaker: E. Hardy 


November 7th v 
ECONOMICS OF CAPITALISM 
Speaker: S. Goldstein 


November 21st 
ANY QUESTIONS 


HARINGEY 
Wood Green Civic Centre, N22 
Wednesday, 12th October, 8 pm 
WHO ARE THE SOCIALISTS ? 


GREENFORD LIBRARY 

Oldfield Lane 

Friday, 18th November, 9 p.m. 

Address by SPGB speaker to Ealing North 
Labour Party 


SUNDERLAND 
Crown and Thistle, High Street West 
Sunday, 13th November, 8 pm 

2 YEARS OF LABOUR GOVERNMENT 
Speaker: C, May 


HAMPSTEAD 

Central Library, Civic Centre, Swiss Cottage 
Monday, 10th October, 8 pm 
SOCIALIST FORUM ON THE 

HEALTH SERVICES 


SOUTH EAST ESSEX 

Co-op Hall, Vange, Essex 
Thursday, 6th October, 8 pm 

2 YEARS OF LABOUR RULE 


PADDINGTON 
Royal Oak, York Street, W1 
Wednesdays, 9 pm 


October 12th 

HUMANISM 

Mr. R. Benjamin (British Humanist 
Association) 


October 19th 
THE WAGE FREEZE 
Speaker: E. Hardy 


November 2nd 
LONDON LIFE AND LABOUR 
Speaker: V. Phillips 


SOCIALIST STANDARD: Published by the | 
Socialist Party of Great Britain, 52 Clapham 
High Street, London, S.W.4. Printed by 
R. E. Taylor & Son Lid. (T.U.), 57 Banner 
Street, London, E.C.1, 
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SPGB Branches 


BIRMINGHAM Thursdays 7.30 pm, ‘‘Plough 
& Harrow’, Jamaica Row, (Discussions 2nd 
and 4th ursdays in month). Correspon- 
dence: H. J. Grew, Flat 1, 37 Woodfield 
Road, Kings Heath, Birmingham 14. 


BLOOMSBURY Ist and 3rd Thursdays 
(3rd and 17th Nov.) 6-8 pm. Conway Hail, 
Red Lion Square, WCl. Correspondence: 
SPGB at the above address. 


DARTFORD Ist and 3rd Fridays in month 
8 pm, 4th Nov. at 7 Cyril Road, Bexley- 
heath and 18th Nov. at 32 Ickelton Road, 
Mottingham, SE9. Correspondence: W. G. 
Catt at above latter address. 


GLASGOW Every Monday 8 pm, 163a 
Berkeley Street. Correspondence: F. Boyd, 
104 Parson Street, C4, 


GREENFORD & DISTRICT Fridays 8 pm, 
Greenford Hall, Greenford Broadway. 
Correspondence: R. Cain, 35 Waltham Road, 
Southall, Middlesex. 


HACKNEY 2nd & 4th Wednesdays in month 
8 pm, Hackney Trades Hall, Valette St. 
(off Mare St.), E9, Correspondence: H. Allen, 
18 Mildmay Grove, NI. 


HARINGEY Fridays 8 pm (Discussion after 
business). Wood Green Civic Centre, N22. 
Correspondence: E, L, McKone, 17 Dorset 
Road, N22. 


LEWISHAM Mondays 8 pm, Co-op Hall 
(Room 1). Davenport Road, Rushey Green, 
Catford, SE6. Correspondence: SPGB, Co-op 
Hall, Davenport Road, SE6. 


SPGB Groups 


BRIGHTON 3rd Friday in month, 18 
Sng Road, Enquiries: B. Nelson, above 
address, 


HAMPSTEAD Enquiries: D. Gluck, 20! 
Adelaide Road, NW3. 


MANCHESTER Enquiries: A. Atkinson, 4 
St. Martins Road, Ashton on Mersey, Sale, 
Nr. Manchester. Tel. PYR 2404. — 
Thursdays at 8 pm. ‘“‘Wagon & Horses’’, 
Bridge Street, Deansgate, Manchester. 


For information 


BRISTOL Enquiries: J. Flowers, 6 Back- 
pit (Upper York Street), Bristol 2. Tel. 
680. 


BROMLEY For further information contact 


MID HERTS Regular’ meetings every 
Monday in the St. Albans, Stevenage and 
Welwyn Garden City areas. Correspondence: 
H. Mattingly, 27 Woodstock Road, Brox- 
bourne, Herts. 


PADDINGTON & MARYLEBONE Wednes- 
day 8.30 pm, Royal Oak, York Strect, W1 
(near Marylebone Rd.), Correspondence : 
SPGB, 76 Ladbroke Grove, W11. 


SOUTH EAST ESSEX Ist and 3rd Thursdays 

(3rd and 17th Nov.) Co-op Hall, Vange, 8 

pm. Correspondence D. V. Ford, 46 Welling- 
_ ton Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


SOUTH WEST LONDON Mondays 8.30 pm, 
52 Clapham High Street, SW4. Correspon- 
dence: H. Baldwin, 26 Trelawn Road, SW2. 


SWANSEA Alternate Mondays (14th and 
28th Nov.) 8 pm, Old Red Cow, High St., 
Swansea. Correspondence: to Frances 
Ambridge, Mareng, Brintwood, Llangyfelach, 
Swansea. 


WEST HAM 2nd and 4th Thursday (10th 
and 24th Nov.) in month, 8 pm, Salisbury 
Road Schools, Manor Park, E12 (Discussions 
from 9 pm), Correspondence: D. Deutz, 117 
Pettit’s Lane, Romford, Essex. 


WEST LONDON Fridays 8 pm, Westcott 
Lodge, Lower Mall, Hammersmith (facing 
river few minutes from Broadway). Corres- 
pondence: E, Warnecke, 158 Whitton Avenue 
East, Greenford, Middx. 


WOOLWICH 2nd and 4th Fridays (11th and 
25th Nov.) in month, 7.30 pm, Town Social 
Club, Mason’s Hill, SE18. (Discussions at 
8 pm.) Correspondence: H. C. Ramsay, 9 
Milne Gardens, Eltham, SE9. 


OXFORD Enquiries: A. Robertson, 52 Hen- 
ley St., Oxford. Tel. 47302. 


* 


SUNDERLAND Enquiries P. Toomey, 9 
Gillingham Road, Grindon Estate, Sunder- 
land, Co. Durham. wha 


SOUTHEND Regular meetings 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays in month (1Ith and 25th Aug.) 
7.30 pm. Enquiries; H. G. Cottis, 19 Kings- 
wood Chase, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


KINGSTON Enquiries: 80 Farm Road, Esher. 


MITCHAM & DISTRICT Enquiries: T. Lord, 
288 Church Road, Mitcham. 


OLDHAM Wednesdays 7.30 pm, 35 Man- 


HO esha Phone Farnborough (Kent) Ochester Street. Enquiries: R. Lees at above 


EARLS COURT & DISTRICT L. Cox, 13 
Shelly House, Churchill Gdns., SWI. Tel. 
VIC 0427. 


KIDDERMINSTER Enquiries: H. Whitaker, 
14 Elm Road. 


WSPI Branches 


BELFAST Tuesdays 8 pm, 5 Granville 
Buildings, 53 High Street, Belfast 1. 
= 


CENTRAL Details from Secretary, 24 
Newington Avenue, Belfast 15. 


address, Tel. MAI 5165. 

SOUTHAMPTON All those interested in 
forming a discussion group in the Southamp- 
ton area contact C. B. Chislett, 35 Beech 
Crescent, Nettley View Estate, Hythe. 
TEESIDE Enquiries: R. Kennedy, 19 Thomp- 
son Grove, West Hartlepoal. 


DUBLIN Enquiries: Secretary, 5 Seville 
Terrace, North Strand, Dublin 1. 


visitors are cordially invited to every meeting 
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SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GT. BRITAIN 


OBJECT 


The establishment of a system of society based 
upon the common ownership and democratic con- 
trol of the means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the interest of 
the whole community, 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


The SOCIALIST PARTY OF GT. BRITAIN holds: 


1] That Society as at present constituted is based 
upon the ownership of tha means of living (ice., 
land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capitalist or 
master class, and the consequent enslavement of 
the working class by whose labour alone wealth is 
produced, 


2] That in society, therefore, there is an anta- 
gonism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
struggle, between those who possess but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not possess. 


3] That this antagonism can be abolished only by | 


the emancipation of the working class from the 
domination of the master class, by the conversion 
into the common property of society of the means 
of production and distribution, and their demo- 
cratic control by the whole people. 


4] That as in the order of social evolution the 


working class is the last class to achieve its freedom- 


the emancipation of the working class will involve 
the emancipation of all mankind without distinc- 
tion of race or ¥ex. 


5] That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working clAss itself, 


That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working 
class must organise consciously and politically for 
the conquest of the powers of government, national 
and local, in order that this machinery, including 
these forces, may be converted from an instrument 
of oppression into the agent of emancipation and 
the overthrow of privilege, aristocratic and 
plutocratic, 


7] That as all political parties are but the expres- 
sion of class interests; and as the interest of the 
working class is diametrically opposed to the 
interests of all sections of the master class, the 
party seeking working-class emancipation must be 
hostile to every other party. 


8] The SOCIALIST PARTY OF GT. BRITAIN, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determincd 
to wage war against all other political parties, 
whether alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and, 
calls upon the members of the working class of 
this country to muster under its banner to the end 
that a speedy termination may be wrought to the 
system which deprives them of the fruits of their 
labour, and that poverty may give place to com- 
fort, privilege to equality, and slavery to freedom. 


Those agreeing with the above akc easd and desire enrolment 
in the Party should apply for membership form to secret’ 
of nearest branch or at Head Office. 


{Party of F 
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INSULT TO INJURY 


Make no mistake about it. The Labour government is 
out to cut our standard of living. To be sure, they 
claim this is necessary so that standards can rise in the 
future. But we need take no notice of this, After all 
we've heard it so many times before from Labour and 
Tory alike. First it was Cripps, then Gaitskell, then 
Butler, then Thorneycroft, then Selwyn Lloyd and now 
Wilson. But the promised prosperous futures with 
steadily rising living standards have never appeared and, 
of course, they never will. You don’t have to be a 
Socialist to be sceptical on this point. 

What the government is trying to do is to freeze 
wages and salaries at July 20 levels and allow prices to 
rise to offset “tax increases and import price rises”, If 
this works, our standard of living will have been cut and 
more of the wealth we produce will be available for 
profitable investment. 

It’s bad enough to have this attack on our living 
standards and to be intimidated by the “reserve powers” 
of the Prices and Incomes Act. But we have also to take 
Minister of Labour Gunter telling us that this is what 
we deserve as) we have been “dishonest and thriftless” 
and clever Dick Crossman and the New Statesman tell- 
ing us that this is a step towards Socialism. 

It is surprising that there are still people who think 
that trade unionists and workers generally have some- 
thing to gain from backing Labour. Perhaps this is 
because of the skilful way the Labour leaders have 
exploited their followers’ fears of a return to the mass 
unemployment of the inter-war years. They have alleged 
that the Tories deliberately create unemployment and 
misery for workers while they swear, hand on_ heart, 
that they will never allow this to happen again. But it 
will, they claim, if workers don’t work harder; if 
cmployers don’t get “a fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
pay”; unless. “each hour worked is filled with sixty 
minutes’ worth of work well done”. 

These Labour appeals for harder work have fallen on 
Stoney ground. Absenteeism thrives and the seamen took 
’ month or so off work just because the shipowners 
wouldn’t pay them more or improve their working con- 
(itions, This failure has produced revealing reactions in 
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some of the Labour Leaders. Now Gunter calls us dis- 
honest. Last year he was shouting about “far too much 
indiscipline in every part of the nation”. Presumably we 
can take it that Labour is out to discipline us. As 
Wilson is fond of saying, the job of a government is to 
govern. Precisely—and governing involves keeping us in 
our place as honest, thrifty, hard-working and docile 
workers, 

The Labour Party has always had a brutal streak in 
it. Since the war Labour governments have shown them- 
selves more ready than the Tories to use the power of 
the state to discipline us. Remember that it was they 
who used troops as blacklegs. Remember that it was 
they who tried the last wage freeze. And remember that 
it was their Attorney General who prosecuted strikers 
in 1951. 

Labour Party members accepted these events last 

time. Most will probably accept the same things this 
time. And this is where the talk of Socialism comes in, 
At election times Socialism is a dirty word among 
Labour candidates. But when they have to put over their 
policies to the party faithful the leaders brush up the 
speeches of their youth and declaim about Socialism. 
Generally they take the Tory view of Socialism—that 
it is whatever the Labour Party does. But surely few, 
even of the hard-core Labour men, can be taken in by 
the specious arguments put over by the editor of the 
New Statesman on September 16. Under the headline 
“How Labouf) Blundered into Socialism”, he wrote of 
the openly anti-union Prices and Incomes Act: “Prices 
and incomes ‘egulation .. . may be a foundling; but it 
has true socialist blood in its veins and. properly nur- 
tured, is likely to grow into a powerful champion of 
social progress.” 
_ If this is Socialism people are right to want none of 
it. But it is not Socialism or anything like it. Socialism 
means a democratic world community in which the 
means of social life are owned in common so that they 
can be used to satisfy human needs. What the New 
Statesman editor is talking about is not Socialism. but 
state capitalism: which, as the example of Russia shows, 
has nothing to offer us. 
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Why they want more unemployed! 


NO one would deny that the theories of the late Lord Keynes 
had a big influence on the views of economists, the pro- 
~ grammes of political parties and the policies of governments 
and their financial institutions. For 30 years they were 
nearly all Keynesians, or so intiminated by the fashion that 
they would not or could not challenge it—all except those 
like the Socialist Party of Gt. Britain who remained con- 
vinced that the very differert approach of Karl Marx was the 
sound one. 

More recently Keynes has been more and more criticised 
by those who first followed him and the ironical thing is 
that just as unemployment gave Keynes his opportunity so 
unemployment, though in an inverted sénse, is proving his 
undoing, 

Keynes was studying and writing in a period of heavy and 
prolonged depression. He, like many other observers of 
capitalism, thought it absurd that people should be in want 
while there were idle men and idle machines waiting to be 
used. He also saw how politically dangerous it was. Through 
inability to abolish or seriously reduce unemployment govern- 
ments were thrown out, political parties undermined and 
reputations ruined and, as he saw it, this situation helped 
to encourage the rise of dictatorship exploiting discontent 
and bent on war, 

He argued that it was possible for governments to have 
positive policies for increasing production and maintaining 
more or less full employment, and under his influence it has 
become normal for the political parties, Liberal, Labour, 
Tory and Communist, to proclaim “full employment” as a 
priority aim. 

‘Keynes was well aware of the way capitalism had, for a 
century Or more, gone through successive phases of boom, 
crisis, depression and then boom again. What in effect he 
claimed was. that if a government had full information of 
what was going on in industry and marketing it could always 
find the appropriate action to take to avoid all but minor 
fluctuations: in effect it was a claim that boom conditions 
could be made permanent. 

To many admirers of Keynes the course of events, par- 
ticularly after the Second World War, seemed to be positive 
proof that Keynes was right in theory and that his theories 
were politically practicable. They pointed to the generally 
low level of unemployment in Britain and to the way par- 
ticular crises were handled, apparently with success, 

The “proof” however, is a hollow one. In the first place 
low unemployment has not been continuous even in Britain; 
it reached over 900,000 early in 1963 and no one could say 
that that was full employment: In many countries very 
heavy unemployment has gone on for prolonged periods: 
indeed according to the latest annual report of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (Daily Mail, 6 September) 


virtually all industrial countries have been enjoying high 
levels of employment for the first time since the war. 


And the I.M.F. is, as the Mail points out, gloomy about 
the future of world trade. 

It is also unproved that the relatively high post-war levels 
of employment have been due: to the Keynesian policies of 
governments. As Enoch Powell has pointed out (with 
reference to governments of his own Tory Party) the evi- 
dence is that events took their normal course irrespective 
of government policy: the setbacks endured for a while and 
‘disappeared just as they would have done anyway. 


And a prominent American Keynesian, Professor Hansen, 


argues in his book, A Guide to Keynes: “full employment 
was, however, primarily the ‘result of the war and post-war 
developments, not of conscious policy.” He was referring 
to the early post-war years, but some of the developments 
he had in mind have continued and have been added to by 
the vast industrialisation schemes in the new countries of 
Africa and Asia. 

But in many countries, especially in Britain, doubts about 
Keynes have sprung not from heavy unemployment but from 
the problems of full employment and in a way that is proving 
disastrous for the Labour government. 

The Labour Party has always claimed to have a special 
interest in avoiding unemployment. They believed that it 
ought not to exist and nged not exist. For the 1959 election, 
when the late Hugh Gaitskell was party leader, they pub- 
lished a glossy pamphlet The Future Labour Offers You, 
which contained a scathing criticism of the Tories, 


The great ideals of jobs for all first became a peace-time 
reality under the 1945 Labour Government. Under the Tories 
fear of the sack has returned. Tory ministers have now had 
to admit publicly that they deliberately caused the sharp 
increase in unemployment. In the Tory view, unemployment 
is the remedy for soaring prices. 

Labour totally rejects the repugnant idea that the nation’s 
economic troubles can only be cured by throwing people out 
of work. The first objective of the Labour Government will 
be to restore full employment and to preserve full employment. 
This is the prime purpose of our plan for controlled expansion. 


With the newspapers now full of reports of the thousands 
of men and women being declared redundant or put on short 
time, as a result of the government's credit squeeze and 
other measures, the Selective Employment Tax designed to 
induce employers to get rid of workers in the service indus- 
(ries and government statements that they expect their policy 
of “redeployment” to produce not more than 450,000 unem- 
ployed it is not necessary to labour the point that Gaitskell’s 
attack on the Tories has been a boomerang. 

But a wider question is involved. The Keynesians (and 
the Prime Minister) had habitually scoffed at the Marxian 
view of the way capitalism works, especially Marx’s view 
that capitalism needs unemployment, “an industrial reserve 
army.” 

In the past, when some Tories and spokesmen for the 
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employers declared that capitalism needed more unemployed, 
the Labour Party called it a natural exhibition of contempt 
for the workers. Now, when Sir Gordon Newton, Editor of 
the Financial Times, writing in the Director (August, 1966) 
decjares, “I doubt myself whether anything which does not 
produce a level of unemployment of two per cent—will be 
adequate,” he is but echoing the Labour Prime Minister. 


Marx wrote about unemployment in Capital, Volume | . 


(chapter XXV) and argued that unemployment is, “a con- 
dition of existence of the capitalist mode of production.” 
It helps of course to keep down wages and to make the 
workers in employment work harder than they would if not 
threatened with unemployment. Also, as Marx put it, the 
capitalist, in order to take advantage of the sudden Opening 
up of new markets, must have “the possibility of throwing 


Wasting time at the 


IT is very considerate of the Labour, Liberal and Conserva- 
tive Parties to hold their annual conferences in the autumn. 

At any rate, the seaside hotel keepers must think so, 
because the conferences bring them some welcome business 
just as the season is dying; and so must all those seaside 
landladies, who can keep the secret machines which put 
lumps into the porridge and burn the toast in profitable 
operation for another week or so. There is even the sea, 
which everyone expects to be cold in the autumn, allowing 
politicians to prove what lovable eccentrics they are by 
having themselves photographed taking a dip. 

It is all good fun, although since the object of it is to win 
the game of power politics it can hardly be described as 
clean. But more than other any other reason for feeling grate- 
ful for the autumn conferences is that they provide us with 
something to chuckle over in the long, dark evenings ahead. 

There are two types of annual conferences. One sort is 
run by the parties which are out of power; a certain amount 
of freedom is allowed here. In most cases—although there 
have been some famous exceptions, of which more later— 
critics can be treated indulgently, as living proof of ruthless 
self-criticism, a restless drive for new ideas and a young, 
zestful heart. ee 

When, for example, Edward Heath was asked on television 
what he thought about the prospects of receiving a lot of 
criticism of his leadership at this year’s Tory conference he 
replied, with a huge grin, that he enjoyed conferences and 
would be there all the time. Jo Grimond, far from being 
upset at the noisy activities of the Young Liberals at their 


conference, went out of his way to praise them and was. 


Photographed having an amiable drink with some of them. 


There is no such carefree goodwill towards the rebels in - 


a party which is in power. At their conferences the leaders 
On the platform are trying to justify broken promises, to 
explain away diametrical changes in policy and, above all, 
to convince everyone that, although the present times are 


‘hard, with patience and support and unity all. will be well. 


In this situation, critics are not welcomed as a. stimulus; they 
are condemned—sometimes outlawed—as traitors to their 


' party and to what politicians like to call the country. 
There are many weary hours to be.spent.in the conference . 


hall, and it is common for the newspaper men ‘to try to 
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great masses of men suddenly on the decisive points without 
injury to the scale of production in other spheres.” 

Observing the agitated “policies” of the Labour Govern- 
ment to “redeploy” Jabour so that exporters shall be able - 
to get the men they need to take advantage of foreign markets 
it is obvious that they are trying to grapple with exactly 
the kind of situation Marx described—and the only way 
they can find to do it is, in the last resort, nothing more 
than the traditiondl, capitalist way. Those who believed they 
could run capitalism without unemployment end up by 
trying to create some. 

Marx was right after all, and the moral for the workers 
is not more delving into Keynes (who did not even claim to 
have the answer to this particular problem) but to concern 
themselves with getting rid of capitalism, 

oH. 


XL 


seaside 


brighten these up a little by fastening their attention upon 
some so-called personality of the conference. This usually 
means a lot of publicity for someone who, although he does 
no more than repeat the same weary platitudes and miscon- 
ceptions which have been heard so many times before, wakes 
everybody up by sounding as if he actually believed what 
he says. 

So it was this year with the Young Liberals, who came 
storming down to Brighton to demand all sorts of reckless 
things like “workers contro!” in industry (the inverted com- 
mas are intended, and necessary). These young people laid 
about them and one of them went so far as to shatter the - 
peace of the conference by swearing—or at any rate he said 
“bloody” and “damn”, which in this age of Kenneth Tynan - 
probably no longer rate as swear words. 


The newspapers loved it and decided that no title would 
be appropriate for the Young Liberals short of Jo Grimond's 
Red Guards. It is interesting to wonder what the fanatical 
young hooligans in Peking would think about being compared 
with a few hysterical students daring to say “bloody” to an 


. assembly of Liberals on an autumn afternoon at an English 


seaside resort. 

Such, however, are the ways of the press, which also has 
a liking for putting the finger on what they consider to be 
political stars of the future who enter the limelight at a 
conference, This is what the papers did some years back 
to Ray Gunter, who has now risen so far and socfast that 
he tas the important job of implementing the ver policy 
on wages which his party once scorned, This year, at the 
TUC, some reporters decided that Leslie Cannon, President 
of the Electrical Trade Union, showed by his speech that 
he is a future MP, perhaps even a Minister, 

It is hardly necessary to point out that to win this nomina- 


‘tion for future stardom a man has to agree with official 


policy. No member of the Labour Party has ever been 
selected as'a rising leader after making an attack, no matter 
how capable, on his party’s line on wages or nuclear arma- 
ments; Frank Cousins, the most prominent of the critics 
on those issues, has always been regarded as something of a 
joke. Still less would a person be noticed -for ‘attacking the 
fundamentals of the Labour Party—its capitalist policies, its 





obsession with leadership, its unavoidable failure. The news- 
papers have their own standards of success and they are 
sticking by them. 

Behind all the ballyhoo and the alleged drama and excite- 
ment what are conferences for? Every man in the street 
knows that they are supposed to lay down their party's 
policy and to take decisions based on that policy. A simple 
man in a backward street may even think that, because the 
capitalist parties profess to be democratic, the decisions 
taken by their conference delegates are binding. 

The first thing to say about this is that some of the 
delegates’ votes are cast in ways which are anything but an 
expression of their members’ opinions. At this year’s Labour 
conference the voting policy of the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union changed suddenly from support of the government 
to opposition, This was not because the AEU delegates had 
received different instructions from their members. It simply 
happened that their leader, Bank of England director Sir 
William Carron, who is an unmovable supporter of the 
government, left Brighton for a meeting of the board of the 
Fairfield shipyard. —* 

This apparently left the AEU delegation floundering, until 
a. series of other absences gave the leadership to Hugh 
Scanlon, who is generally critical of the government. The 
result of this was that the AEU, voting as whoever was 
their leader at the time wished, was one day for the govern- 
ment and another against it. 

Yet even without this sort of maneouvering, the votes of a 
conference are anything but decisive. Labour this year 
declared several times in favour of the government—on 
wage freezing, Rhodesia, foreign policy. But when the con- 
ference went the other way on othef \ssues—redundancy, 
Germany and support for America over Vietham—Ministers 
made it plain that they would take no notice. It was all 
summed up by Harold Wilson himself, in one word, when 
he asked what he intended to do about the famous Cousins 
victory over work sharing—“Govern”. 

This has of course happened before. In 1959, when Labour 
was licking its wounds after Macmillan had thrashed them 
at the polls, they decided at one of their rowdiest conferences 
not to follow Hugh Gaitskell’s advice to delete Clause Four 
from their constitution. So in theory, and by conference 
decision, the Labour. Party stands for the sort of capitalism 
where all the means of production, distribution and exchange 


are nationalised. But of course they have not the slightest, . 


intention of doing anything about it. 

Poor Gaitskell had a knack of infuriating his party's con- 
ferences, Another example of a refusal to accept incon- 
venient decisions was when, after the 1960 vote in favour 
of unilateral nuclear disarmament, he declared his intention 
to “fight, fight and fight again” and, because on that occa- 
sion some of the big unions had voted against him, questioned 
the morality of the block vote which had always been 
accepted as long as it docilely accepted the policy of the 
platform: 


I sometimes think, firmly, that the system we have by which 
great unions decide their policy before even their conference 
can consider their executive's recommendation is not really 
a wise one or a good one, | 


It is clear that when a conference agrees with its leaders 
it is the authentic voice of democracy, rich in wisdom. When 
it disagrees it is irresponsible and treacherous. The peculiar 
thing is that, although the members of the capitalist parties 
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must know this very well, they are still prepared to be dele- 
gates to their conferences, they still work for their party, 
they still welcome its taking power, 

The plain fact is that whatever a conference may decide, 
a party's policy is already fixed. No matter how blood- 
thirstily the Tory hangers and floggers pursued their prey 
at conference, Conservative Home Secretaries stuck out for 
penal reform, No matter what support the Rhodesia lobby 
gathers, the Conservative leadership must agree that the 
Smith regime should be brought to an end. 

Similarly, even if the 1960 vote on nuclear weapons had 
not been reversed, no Labour government would have sur- 
rendered the British Bomb simply because their conference 
had told them to. Whichever way the vote went on this 
year’s battle over incomes, the government's mind was made 
up and the more coercive Part IV of the Prices and Incomes 
Bill was ready to be brought into operation. 

And while we are on the subject, there is something which 
we should notice about the Prices and Incomes Bill. It is the 
first openly anti-trade union legislation for something like 
40 years—and it is the work of a party which came into 
existence as a result of a conference decision of February, 
1900, to establish 


a distinct labour group in Parliament .. . whiclt must embrace 
a readiness to co-operate with any party which for the time 
being may be engaged in promoting legislation in the direct 
interests of labour and . . . with any party in opposing 
measures having an opposite tendency, 


What, we asked, are conferences tor? Even if their deci- 
sions can be, and are, ignored they are often an Opportunity 
for a party to pronounce on its policy. Perhaps some people 
may prefer to describe this as warning the working class 
what to expect, or as making the promises the breaking of 
which later conferences will have to explain away. In 1963, 
for example, Labour was hypnotised by the Wilson vision 
of a technological Britain, with a wise government guiding 
massive investment into the “science based” industries, with 
technicians enthusiastically at work in their laboratories and 
at their drawing boards and with everyone’s wages going up 
in a nice, steady, organised curve. It was all very good for 
the headlines, for the electoral image and all the other 
political public relations man’s obsessions. 

It usually happens that at such times there is so much 
concern with a party’s public image that nobody notices the 
policies which are being expounded from the platform do not 
amount to much. Consider George Brown’s unoriginal idea 
of settling the Vietnam war by recalling the Geneva con- 
ference—the very conference which first set up the division 
of the country and so played its part in bringing about the 
present war there, 

At other times the publicity a conference receives can be 
disastrous for the party, like the 1960 Labour uproar over 
CND and the public spectacle of Tory leaders savaging each 
other as they clawed for the place left vacant by Macmillan’s 
retirement during the 1963 Blackpool conference, 

Or a conference can be an outlet for a party’s donkey 
workers. It can give them a break from the hard slog of 
committee work, canvassing, addressing. They can come 10 
express their doubts and disappointments, to wonder what 
happened to the visions they once had, Then they can stifle 
their doubts, admire their leaders and finally submerge them- 
selves in what they call loyalty, but for which there is an 
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So, this is Social Security — 


“DURING the last 50 years a comprehensive scheme of national 
insurance has been gradually developed to become the central 


. feature of our system of social security.” These were the 


words of the then Minister of Pensions and National Insur- 
ance Richard Wood, in a forward to a government booklet: 
Everybody's Guide To National Insurance, May, 1964. If 
this statement does anything at all, it underlines capitalism's 
continuing, indeed developing, need for all sorts of compulsory 
insurance provisions for its working population. 

We have come a long way since the days of Lloyd George 
and his five shilling pension proposals, and the very limited 
dole ‘and “panel” medicine of the inter-war years, To even 
these comparatively modest measures, there were always 
the objectors who thought “the country could not afford it,” 
but it was Lloyd George himself who shoved his opponents 
contemptuously aside with the observation that paying a 
pension was cheaper than maintaining old people in work- 
houses. And this has been the sort of criterion which has 
guided the reformers ever since: despite the professed humani- 
tarianism of the Labour Party, their spokesman Jim Griffiths 
was under no illusion about the aims of national insurance 
when he commended his sweeping post-war proposals to the 
Commons on February 6, 1946: 

The loss to the Nation caused by preventive illness alone is 
appalling, for it has been estimated at £300 millions a year, 
equal to 3/Sths of the cost of the scheme in its initial year. 
To those who fear we cannot afford this scheme, 1 would advise 
them to ask themselves if we can afford to go on without it. 
Under this National Insurance Bill, a wide range of 

“benefits” was enacted based to a large extent on the old 
Beveridge proposals, and estimated to cost some £452 millions 
in 1949 and £496 millions in 1955. Contributions were to 
range from 2/2d. to 4/7d. a week from workers, and their 
employers were to make weekly contributions ranging from 
1/9d. to 3/10d. per employee. There was also to be a grant 
from the Exchequer, and all of this money was to be pooled 
in the National Insurance Fund, to which would be charged 
the costs of benefits and administration. 

This arrangement has remained largely unaltered over the 
years, but it is nonsense to suggest, as some Labourites and 
others were doing then, that the scheme would abolish 
poverty. Prime Minister Attlee claimed in a Commons 
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unkinder if more accurate name, at a mass rally. Then 
they can go back to the donkey work with renewed energy. 

No conference ever probes, or even discusses, the facts. 
No resolution ever says that the parties of capitalism exist 
to run the social system which oppresses and degrades 
millions of human beings, that this system can only be run 
in the interests of a minority and to the detriment of. the 
majority. Labour’s “left wing” come to their conferences 
convinced that they are looking for the lost soul of their 
party—none of them points out, perhaps none of them 
realises, that a capitalist party is bound to deceive, to over- 
ride its members’ wishes and to disappoint its followers by 
pushing through unpleasant and, inhuman measures. 
» Conferences make a lot of noise, exhale a lot of hot air, 
attract a lot of publicity. But when it is all over, when the 
delegates have gone home and the hall has been cleared and 
the seaside has sunk back into its out-of-season -doze, one 
thing is abundantly clear. 

It was all a waste of time. IVAN 
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speech (February 7, 1946) that “the Bill would help to main- 
tain the high standard of purchasing power among the 
masses of the people.” But just take a look at some of the 
benefit rates then, and see if you agree with him: — 


Unemployment or sickness  26/- per week (£2 married couple) 
Pension oe a ... 26/- per week (£2 married couple) 
100 per cent Disability Pay 45/- per week 
Nat. Assistance (ordinary) ... 50/- per week 

for man and wife (begun 1948) 65/- per week 


Incidentally, an interesting and pertinent comment is made 
on the scheme by M. Penelope Hall in her book The Social 
Services of Modern England, She says: 

One drastic modification in the Beveridge Plan was made at 
the start. Benefits have never been paid at subsistence level. 
Beveridge regarded this modification to his scheme as disastrous. 
In the 20 years since 1946, government cost estimates 

have been sadly put out by continuously rising prices and 
increases in the cost of living, so that various amending Acts 
have had to be passed, stepping up the benefits and the con- 
tribution rates. By 1959, for example, unemployment, sickness 
and pension rates all stood at 50/- per week single, while 
National Assistance was at 76/- (normal) and 96/- (special) 
for a man and wife. This was the year, you may recall, that 
the Tories were pointing with pride to their achievements 
in this field, ignoring such uncomfortable facts as 13 million 
people having to apply for National Assistance—about 1.4 
millions of them old age pensioners, 

But even the Conservatives, jubilant at their 1959 election 
victory, could not pretend that provisions were adequate, 
even by the miserable standards that capitalist politicians 
set, and not long after that their graduated pensions scheme 
was introduced, which meant larger contributions from those 
earning over £9 a week, to secure proportional payment in 
addition to a flat-rate pension. Under such an arrangement, 
you would get an extra sixpence a week added to your flat: 
rate pension for every £7 10s. paid in, and when you consider 
the piffling extent of these changes, you might wonder what 
all the song and dance was about. Certainly there was 
nothing from the workers’ point of view, although from the 
Government’s angle the new scheme gave the pension system 
some flexibility, and so no doubt was intended to keep down 
the extra cost. 

The whole question of National Insurance was tossed 
about by the main parties at the 1964 election, and it was 
becoming apparent anyway that an overhaul was due in the 
system of payments and contributions. For example, while 
there was not the heavy and persistent unemployment of the 
twenties and thirties, there was the question of “labour 
mobility” and the tiding over of unemployed workers when 
retraining for new jobs, following the decline of some of the 
older industries. So the Labour Government's measures now 
include compulsory compensation payments to any worker 
made redundant after a minimum of two years at the same 
job. | 

In the government's social security arrangements, it: is 
interesting that they have retained essentially unchanged 
the graduated pension scheme of which they had been so 
scornful when the Tories introduced it. In addition, there 
is the “Earnings-Related Short-Term Benefits Scheme” which 
just means: that there will be a flat-rate sickness and unem- 
ployment benefit of £4 a week minimum, plus further pay- 
ments, depending on your average weekly earnings between 
£9 and £30 a week. Here again we see the pressure of present- 





day conditions in the government’s attempts to offload at 
least some of the burden of the rising cost of benefits from 
the central Exchequer. Quite clearly also, the 1946 scales 
and payment methods no longer suffice to keep workers 
ticking over in sickness or between jobs, and once more 
the modern emphasis is on “flexibility”. It could be that this 
is something we shall see more of in the future, what’ with 
the growth of new industries and the decline of the old, to 
say nothing of plain old-fashioned unemployment because 
of trade crises, 


And what other changes have there been recently? Oh yes, 


the old Ministry of Pensions and ational Insurance has 
been replaced by the brand new “Ministry of Social Security” 


(surely a contradiction in terms) with responsibility for all : 


the schemes which were formerly administered separately, 
such as National Assistance. These particular payments will 
be known as “supplementary benefits,’ and are a fitting 
reminder of the way in which reformers’ plans can misfire. 
In 1953, Lord Beveridge admitted that he and the experts 
had originally expected National Assistance payments to be 
on a small scale only and to gradually diminish. But, in fact, 


The Health Services 


THE school medical service was the first national health 
scheme to be established in Britain. In the earliest days of 
compulsory education a constant source of anxiety for the 
capitalist state was the suspicion that it was wasting money 
on many of the underfed and underclad children in its ele- 
mentary schools, simply because their physical condition 
prevented them from really applying themselves to their 
books, But what finally shook the reformers into action were 
the press reports of widespread physical defects found in the 
young workers recruited into the army at the time of the 
Boer War. It was feared that the bulk of Britain’s “C3 popu- 
lation” was not even fit enough to die defending the 
imperialist interests of the ruling class. Hence in 1904 the 
Inter-departmental Committee on Physical Deterioration 
_ emphasised the need for a system of medical inspection of 
school children. This led to the Education (Administrative 
Provisions) Act, 1907. It is, of course, no coincidence that 
the other principal improvements to the school medical 
service are linked with the First and Second World Wars. 
The drafting of hundreds of thousands of working men and 
women on both these occasions again showed to what extent 
social conditions had undermined health. It is against this 
background that the Education Acts of 1921 and 1944 can 
be understood. These made it a duty for all education authori- 
ties to provide routine health inspections;to be conducted on 
school premises. oy 

However, the Education Act of 1944 was largely over- 
shadowed by the discussion which raged around the Beveridge 
Plan and eventually materialised as the National Health 
Service Act, 1946. If ever there was a case of a government 
feeling it could simply plan away the problems of ill-health 
arising from the capitalist system, this was it. What was 
envisaged was a unified scheme available for the whole 
population, except for those who had the money and inclina- 
tion to pay for private treatment. As can be seen from the 
diagram following, in theory every form of illness was 
adequately covered. 
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the very opposite has’ happened, and the government has 


resigned itself to the fact by allowing for increased rates of 


benefit when the new arrangements start in the autumn. 
What all these measures add, up to is merely the organisa- 
tion of 1966 poverty by 1966 methods, and the usual attempts 
to maintain the workforce at the appropriate standards of 
health and efficiency to keep capitalism’s productién and 
profits going. It has been the irritating habit of Labourites 
to claim that these Acts bring dignity to workers’ lives, but 
their very existence is an indication of the essential indignity 
of working class life. And despite the increasing intricacy 
of state insurance and widening of its scope, there are many 
who stay stubbornly poor even by “Supplementary Benefits” 
standards, Like the 15,000 families admitted by Assistance 
Board Chairman Lord Runcorn to be “living on assistance 
at the moment, at an income well below their needs, because 
allowances are based on the best estimate that can be made 
of a man’s future earnings.” Or like “those whose take-home 
pay is less than they need by assistance standards, although 
in full employment.” 
~ E.T.C. 


Ministry of Health 
[ecartos sien lye cea 
Regional Local — Health — Local 
Hospital Executive Centres Health 
Boards Committees Authorities 


| | yu 
Hospitals ' G.P.Service. Home helps 
other than _ Dental Service, Health visiting. 
those for ‘Supplementary Home nursing. 
teaching Ophthalmic Ambulance, 
Service, Maternity | 
Pharmaceutical Service. 
Service. Child Welfare 


1 


N.B. The School Health ‘Service is administered by the 
Ministry of Education. 


Under the Act the vast majority of hospitals were trans- 
ferred to the Minister of Health (ie. formal ownership of 
the State) on July 5, 1948. The Minister was charged with 
the responsibility for providing adequate hospital accom- 
modation together with the required medical, nursing and 
other facilities—including the services of specialists. Eighteen 
years later accommodation, in terms of the number of hospi- 
tals and the number of beds, still remains inadequate, As 
one government publication put it: “Scarcity: of capital 
resources seriously limited hospital building in the early 
years of the service.” But, it proudly goes on, “, . . the 
annual expenditure on hospital building rose from £12.5 
million in 1956-57 . . . to an estimated £54.6 million in 
1963-64 . . .” To put such figures in perspective they must 
be measured against the “defence” expenditure for compar- 


~ able years (£1,483 million in 1957-58 and £1,837 million in 


1965-66—see the SOCIALIST STANDARD, August, 1966). 
But the problem is not just one of too few beds, even 
though the Guardian mentioned on June 9, 1966, that there 


’ 
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are now about 10,000 patients waiting to enter a hospital. 
Low wages have resulted in a chronic shortage of nurses 
and doctors. Earlier this year the general secretary of the 
Confederation of Health Service Employees reported to his 
union that 13 per cent of the beds in the hospital service 
could not be used anyway at present—because of the lack 
of staff. Most doctors are continually overworked and reports 
of individuals putting in well over 100 hours a week are 
commonplace. However, despite all the statistics that could 
be quoted, perhaps the best appraisal of the hospital service 
can be made by referring to the comment of a Manchester 
consultant, reported in the Daily Mail, August 22, 1966: 

“When I was doing my house training I'd do a stitching 
job in casualty after being up all night, and I'd know it 
wasn’t my best work. : 

“Today I should hate to be knocked down and become 
a patient, The odds are I'd get a young doctor who had 
been on duty for 48 hours, How could I expect his best 
work?” 

Unless you can afford the fees of a private surgeon or 
those of the London Clinic, this is what the hospital service 
means for you. 

The general medical and dental services are under the 
supervision of the local executive councils. There is one of 
these to each county and county borough and it is their 
function to organise the doctors, dentists, ‘pharmacists and” 
opticians in their areas so that a comprehensive medical 
service exists. Supplementing these are the local health 
authorities who are responsible for the ambulance and mid- 
wife services as well as employing health visitors, home 
nurses and so on. The fact is that everywhere in this sup- 
posedly “comprehensive medical service” there are gaps and 
inadequacies resulting from lack of staff and facilities. A 
few details should make this clear. 

Ten years ago the report of a working party on health 
visitors (Min. of Health—1956) suggested that a total force 
of 11,500 would be required “for the Health Visitor to 
effectively discharge all the duties required of her.” Years 
later, when this estimate is outdated anyway, there are still 
only the equivalent of 8,000 whole-time health visitors em- 
ployed in Great Britain. Similarly, there is still throughout 
the country an unsatisfied demand for home helps—especially 
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among old people, At present the average for England and 
Wales is that for every 10,000 people only 68 are receiving 
some form of assistance in this way. Section 25 of the 
National Health Service Act places on local health authori- 
ties the duty of providing home nursing for invalids who 
require such attention. As one writer euphemistically put it: 
“The limiting factor for some time to come will probably 
be the number of nurses available.” (The New Public Health 
—F. Grundy, London, 1965), Again, under Section 21 of 
the same Act, the local health authorities were ordered to 
equip and maintain health centres in their areas, “(This) duty 
on local health authorities has not been enforced, largely 
because of the restrictions until recent years on capital in- 
vestment in health and welfare projects . . . By the end of 
1963 only 18 health centres had been opened . . .” (Health 
Services in Britain, HMSO, 1964). 

One service not mentioned so far is that of health inspec- 
tion. Every council, other than county councils, is required 
to appoint one or more public health inspectors who super- 
vise slum clearance, inspect houses and factories, check food 
supplies and so on. In the same year that the National 
Health Service Act was passed, a report of the Central 
Housing Advisory Committee outlined a 16-point standard 
for a “satisfactory” dwelling, It should be stressed that these 
were minimum requirements and merely included such stipu- 
lations as that the house should be dry, equipped with a 
proper drainage system and have adequate heating facilities 
for each room. It was pointed out back in 1946 that it was 
not then practicable to put this standard on a statutory basis 
and immediately have the public health inspectors enforce 
it. Twenty years later this is still the case. Millions of 
workers continue to live in damp, insanitary, squalid build- 
ings which the authorities label with the bureaucratic under- 
statement of “unsatisfactory”, 

The health services, just as much as the mines and factories, 
are organised and run by members of the working class. 
There can be no doubt that many of the overworked doctors 
and underpaid nurses stick at their jobs simply because of 
their conviction that they are doing worthwhile work. But, 
like all workers under capitalism, they find that their efforts 
are hemmed in and frustrated by a social system where 
health comes very low down on the list of priorities. 
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FINANCE AND INDUSTRY 


Who goes bust? 


ah workers refuse to accept the hard fact that they have 
een condemned for life to work for a wage or salary for 
those who own the means of wealth production. Spurred 
on by stories of how ordinary workers have risen to be 
wealthy capitalists, they imagine that they, too, can do this. 
Such people long for their own shop or snack-bar or garage 
to escape from wage-slavery, Unfortunately for them they 


ofttn find they have to work harder for themselves (or their | 
creditors) than they had to when working for wages, For. 


some it’s even worse—they go under and are cast back into 
the working class, less their savings. ; 

The latest annual report of the Board of Trade on bank- 
ruptcy gives as the top lines among the 3,404 who went bust 
in 1965: 

1965 1964 

BU Gere rercis wore nick a er era een) 339 

Directors and promoters of companies ... 165 145 

Grocery and provision retailers ... ... 159 170 

| IWC Cazabat Rae as ar ememali a amee G) 142 

Restaurant and snack-bar proprietors Sree Ub 78 

Road Haulage contractors .. ... 92 138 
’ Hotel Keepers ahd publicans .. =... 88 - 88 

Retail distributors of clothing and drapery ... 86 67 

Painters and decorators . Be Steg Fea Sey 76 93 


The list continues with hardware and electrical goods 
retailers, confectioners, tobacconists and newsagents, meat 
retailers, plumbers, fruit and vegetable retailers, general stores, 
electrical contractors, commercial travellers and so on, In 
other words the small shopkeepers and businessmen that 
workers often wish to be. 

Next time you hear the story about how good capitalism 
must be because so-and-so rose to be a capitalist, remember 
the other side of the story: for every one who succeeds hun- 
dreds fail completely and thousands more are condemned 
to a life of drudgery and worry not unlike the rest of us. 
Besides capitalism can’t work without a working class, which 
means that most of us don’t even get a chance of becoming 
a petty capitalist. 


World Capitalism 


Socialism can only be world-wide because capitalism, the 
system it will replace, is already so. Modern industry has a 
world-wide character which ignores frontiers. But although 
- millions co-operate to produce wealth this wealth does not 
belong to society as a whole; it belongs to just a part of 
society. Today wealth is produced socially but owned pri- 
vately. This is the basic contradiction of capitalism. Private 
ownership of the means of wealth production in fact conflicts 
with modern technology. One aspect of this is the division of 
the world into competing, and often warring, states. 

Many people don’t realise that the typical firm today is not 
the small builder or motor repair man mentioned in the 
previous section. Production, in many lines, is dominated by 
a few giant, international firms such as Shell, ICI, Unilever 
and Philips. Sir Paul Chambers, head of ICI, made an 
interesting speech at the International Management Congress 
in Rotterdam on September 20. He doubted whether the 
creation of a Western European economic bloc could be more 
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v 
than a short-term solution to the problems created by the 


° 5 ° C ¢< 5 
vast size and international character of some modern indus- - 
tries, Modern technology, he said, could be a source of. 


“strife” if its international character were not taken, into 
account. Chambers went on: 


I have pointed to the aircraft industry and the inevitability 
of the, growing integration of aircraft firms on an international 
basis. Almost every emergent country wants its own airline, but 
it has to rely upon the major makers—mainly British and 
American—for its needs. A similar trend can be seen in com- 
puters and in photograhpic materials and equipment, In car 
manufacture the integration of firms is beginning to take on a 
similar international character. The complete sovercign indepen- 
dence of small states is becoming inconsistent with the growing 
economic dependence upon large international industrial groups 
domiciled elsewhere. (Financial Times Sept. 21, 1966). 


Men like Sir Paul Chambers do not think in national terms. 
They know that capitalism is international and act on it. The’ 
workers, those who run these industries from top to bottom 
in all countries, might well learn from this, 


The right to be lazy 


Are you tired even before you start work? Do you dislike 
having to work hard for eight or more hours a day? » 

Peter Lennon, in the Guardian’ of September 22, wrote up 
some of the views put forward on these and other questions 
at a recent international conference on psychosomatic medi- 
cine in Paris: 


Many citizens manage to reach a condition of distressed 
exhaustion before doing anything at all. They wake up tired, 
grouse through the day, and at night mourn departed sleep. A 
scrabble and tangle of humanity, they stew in bad air and petty 
psychological turmoil, buffeted by noise and needled by a 
multiplicity of unrewarding duties. In eternal competition with 
shadowy colleagues and goaded by social obligations beyond 
their capabilities they experience a feeling of impotence and 
inadaptability, Neurotic fatigue is the result. ; 

Professor Chombart de Lauwe claims that fatigue, other than 
muscular fatigue, has its origins in the discrepancy between our 
means and our needs: between aspirations and social pressures 
—the eternal discrepancy between a possible life and the life 
we are forced to live. 

At least one concrete conclusion to rejoice the civilised 
‘emerged from the conference: laziness, far from being the 
shameful attribute of the social renegade is the man of sensi- 
bility’s criticism of an unnatural activity: hard work. It is also 
his defence against a barbaric way of life. 

A hard look at the conclusions of these eminent specialists 
leaves us with these convictions: the prestige attached to daily 
strenuous toil is a myth and a shabby modern one, and it is 
seriously probable that, in spite of generations of domesticity, 
intense, sustained daily work is incompatible with the realities 
of human physiology. 


Lennon writes in an amusing way. But, when you come to 
think of it, it is a serious matter that most of us should be 
condemned to a lifetime of boring, toil. The least we should 
do is ask: Does this have to be? 

Work, of course, is necessary in any human society. But 
it does not have to take the form of “intensive, sustained daily 
work”, If such boring, unsatisfying toil is “incompatible with 
the realities of human physiology” (as most of us must suspect 
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British capital in Malaysia vssr 


THE situation in the rubber industry is somewhat different 
from the others because the small capitalists and peasant 
producers have not yet been eliminated, Of the 34 million 
acres under rubber in Malaya, only about two million are 
controlled by the large estates (which are nearly all over 

. the 1,000 acre mark). The other 14 million acres are com- 
prised of small plots whose owners have been in a relatively 
strong competitive position because of their much lower 
costs of production. This was especially so after the Japanese 
occupation in World War II when, because of the inexpen- 
sive methods of manufacture on the smallholdings, they were 
able to resume production at once—unlike the plantations, 
many of which were damaged. Where the large estates have 
the advantage is that they have had the resources to embark 
on costly replanting schemes with high-yielding trees. As 
these trees mature the systematised production on the planta- 
tions is likely to pay off and it is thought that the present 
trend against the smallholdings will strengthen. 


Malayan Rubber Production in thousands of long tons - 
Year Estates... Smallholdings Total 

EP eae Soares hy 285 637 
1957 eT o08 269 638 

IDG le ee 27430) 307 737 

1970 (forecast) 614-750 400-500 1,014-1,250 


Despite this, the nagging problems thrown up by the 
capitalist system remain to haunt the shareholders. In addi- 
tion to the political uncertainty enveloping the whole of 
South-East Asia and the growing threat from synthetic rubber, 
the market has proved even more temperamental than that 
for ti, The rubber industry, too, can boast of a long list 
of futile attempts to maintain price levels, These started in 
1922 when it was decided that the forced restriction of 
exports would keep prices hoVering around the 30 cents per 
pound mark, After this step had been taken the price rose 
to $M1/Ib. in 1925, stood at 20 cents/Ib. in 1928 and finally, 
between 1931-33, it sunk to 6 cents/Ib. and less. Following 
this outstandingly successful first attempt many other schemes, 
including an International Rubber Regulation Committee, 
have been implemented; each was guaranteed in turn to be 
the elusive “ideal formula”. The table below makes any 
comment superfluous. 


Year Natural Rubber Prices (cents/Ib.) 
1951 A Pe <A — ce 169.55 
1952 i = - sae = 96.07 
OS says ae eee ere ar( 
195425- = ee Th fe a 67.30 
1955 is =i rt ae: re 114.16 
1956 8 me ae = ee 96.76 
1957 ae ee ee Be ae 88.75 
1958. eo Ratna oe 80.25 
1959 oe ae a See 101.56 
1960 = a Se rit ae 108.08 
1961 a As 3 = 4 83.54 
1962 ir aa Ae es mG TRIAD 
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sanyway) then socialist society can abolish it. Indeed it should 


abolish it. Work itself cannot be abolished. However it is up 
to the defenders of capitalism to show that wealth can only 
be produced by people, working under unhealthy conditions, 
doing jobs they find dull and uninteresting, 

ALB. 
O ? 
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The British capitalist class has other vital interests at stake 
in this part of the world. The Singapore military base pro- 
vides the only major dockyard east of Suez and is the heart 
of a network of 300 military aircraft, including V-bombers. 
This base also contains major stockpile facilities and its 
strategic value in the defence of British capital is thus - 
obvious. To take another example, the tiny state of Brunei 

easures only 2,000 square miles in area but it is graced 

ith, the title “British protected state” because of the im- 
portant Shell oilfield at Seria. Malaysia also represents an’ 
important market for British manufacturers, although there 
is sharp competition with other capitalist rivals, 


Imports into Malaysia 

(in millions of dollars) 
1961 1962 
Indonesia ie 1,000 1,022 
UKs ti 740 756 
Japane = score 431 484 
US). Fa ee 238 274 
Chintessni= =, 172 202 


Again it is interesting to note that each of these capitalist 
countries listed above has resorted to war, to protect its 
interests in South-East Asia, during the past few decades. It 
is against this sort of background that Harold Wilson’s 
statement—"“If we had only ourselves to think of, we would 
be glad to leaye there as quickly as possible’—has to be 
measured. 

That section of the British capitalist class with investments 
in Malaysia senses that it is in a precarious position. T. H. 
Silcock (Emeritus Professor of Economics of the University 
of Malaya) has summed up the outlook for the two major 
industries: “Even though the tin market recovered in 196] 
and 1962, the long-term market prospect is . . . not hopeful, 
though the threat is probably not as great as for rubber.” 
Apart from this, the risk of losing capital is high in an area 
which has been repeatedly fought over by those countries 
with conflicting economic interests in the region. As a result 
there has been a great deal of discussions in the ‘press about 
“our” defence policy east of Suez and about “maintaining 
stability” in this part of the world. Some of the rising 
capitalist powers, like China and Indonesia, have called upon 
the working class in South-East Asia to support them in 
their attempts to extend their spheres of influence at the 
expense of their rivals. But, clearly, in these struggles among 
different sections of the capitalist class, working men and 
women have nothing at stake; whichever side wins, for the 
workers victory means continued poverty under the renewed 
threat of war, 

J.C. 
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A quiet drink at the local 


“I'd emigrate myself if 1 was a younger man. There's no 
initiative left in this country.” He sipped at his half-pint of 
bitter, put it back carefully on the bar and stared straight 
’ ahead at the row of upside-down spirit bottles. 

Maurice always starts like this, He pretends he is not 
speaking to you, really, just in case you don’t answer him. 
And I didn’t. There is no point in arguing with him. His 
mind is as set as one of the pickled eggs in the jar at his 
elbow, 

“After all, let’s face ‘it, we're all mollycoddled by the 
Welfare State.” He half turned to the youth with the bad 
complexion who was standing slightly behind him and 
beginning to look uncomfortable. “I “admit it,” Maurice 
insisted with a magnanimous smile, “I’m just the same. I'm 
soft! Why should I save for a rainy day? The state will 
take care of me if I'm ill. If I get myself the sack from 
work I can get nearly as much from the dole and the 
National Assistance as I can for working. Why should I 
bother to work?” 

“Have you tried it?” The young man had a Glasgow 
accent which made his question sound curt. 

Maurice’s eyes widened and he really turned round to 
look at him now. “Tried what?” 

“Getting the ‘labour’ money and National Assistance instead 
of working? Two chappies in the paper last week were fined 
£90 apiece for it. Able-bodied y’see. They should have been 
in a job.” The cigarette in his hand trembled. 

“No, well of course most of us don’t try it, do we?” 
Maurice laughed, implying that he had only been joking. 
He turned back to his glass, including me in his laugh. “We 
are the mugs that keep so-and-so’s like them in idle comfort.” 
He switched off his laugh as abruptly as he had switched it 
on and was beginning to bristle with enough indignation 
to warn anybody that he did not like being taken up on 
what he said. “Sixteen and a penny a week you pay, National 
Health.” He glared at me. 

“Well,” I said, trying to produce a jovial smile like his, 
“they want to make sure you don’t waste it on beer.” The 
sarcasm missed him completely, He never drinks more than 
three half pints. He almost choked on the last drop in his 
glass, and his neck went red. “Look here!” he said, “If 
everybody spent as much as I do on beer, they'd be all 
right, let me tell you.” The barman had a faint smile at the 
corners of his mouth as he filled Maurice’s glas$ again. “I 
know how to save my money, which is more than a lot of 
‘em do these days.” He kept pressing down the short bristles 
of his moustache with his fingertips. “They’ve got no right 
to make you pay out—what is it)—about £40 a year just in 
case you need a doctor. I'll decide whether I need a doctor, 
thank you very much. When I need my doctor’s advice, I 
pay, privately, I want proper attention and a bit of respect, 
and that’s the only way to get it.” 

The youth scowled behind him and said, “It’s your sort 
that keeps, it one treatment for the rich and one for the 
poor.” 

Maurice turned round on him, almost crouching. “That's 
the way it always will be, my lad, and the sooner you get 
it into your head the better. If you'd got money, would you 
queue up with that crowd of coughing bronchitics and 
snivelling kids just to get a five-minute once-over and a chit 
for the chemist’s shop?” 

“You're lucky you can afford it.” 

“Look! I’m not rich, you know. That’s just the troukle— 
I can’t afford it—now. Since this bloody health service came 


in, it costs the earth to be a private patient. Now it really is 
one law for the rich and one for the poor.” 
“You can’t win, can you, Maurice.” I think he knew I 
was digging at him, because he didn’t even look at me. 
“At least eveyybody gets some treatment now,” the 
youngster insisted, “even if it’s not the best.” 


“You shouldn’t have picked a Sunday to say that,” I said. 
I shook out the newspaper I had been trying to read and 
showed him the Personal column. “Here you are: ‘R.S.V.P. 
You are invited to help 3,000 chilren whose only help is 
the National Children’s home . . .’ Here’s another: ‘The 
British Heart Foundation .. . urgent research needs your 
generous support .. .’ Look, they are all down this column. 
Royal London Society for the Blind, the Army Benevolent 
Fund, British Empire Cancer Campaign For Research, The 
Royal Association in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb, the British 
Epilepsy Association, the Arthritis and Rheumatism Council, 
the Chest and Heart Foundation, Muscular Dystrophy, 
Multiple Sclerosis. They're all appealing urgently for charity. 
All this is supposed to have been taken care of by the 
Welfare State.” 


“Oh, no! That’s not fair! Give them time. They’ve got to 
deal with the main things first . . .” 

Maurice wouldn’t let him finish. “Give ‘em time!” he 
said in a loud sneeging voice. “They’ve been at it for 20 
years now, and it’s a damned sight worse than when they 
started. The surgeries get fuller, the hospitals get more out 
of date and understaffed, The whole thing’s running down 
like an old car.” 

The young Glaswegian just lowered his head and waited 
for it to pass. I don’t think he really heard what Maurice 
said. “Look, you say it’s one law for the rich and one for 
the poor, but what you forget is that poor people never had 
proper medical treatment, before. When they had the ‘flu 
or bronchitis or lumbago hey coud afford to call in the 
doctor. They just had to stay\n-béd and wait for it to get 
better—if they were lucky.” 

He asked for another pint of mild, and I said to him, 
“Staying in bed is about the best sort of treatment for ail- 
ments like that. That's all we need sometimes—a few days 
in bed.” 

“Maybe, but there’s not the time for that these days.” 

“Worse luck.” 

He looked at me with a trace of contempt in his expres- 
sion. “Do you realise how many thousands of man-hours 
are lost through common ailments like that?” 

“Well, I have some idea, yes.” 

“All right! You can’t run a modern country by letting 
people sleep off their illnesses in bed. You need modern 
drugs—antibiotics, pain killers, tranquilisers—so that they can 
be back at work in a couple of days, maybe not have to 
stop work at all.” 

“This is what you call dealing with the main things first?” 

“Certainly. What you must remember is that this is a 
country with a steadily increasing number of old people 
and a high density of population, The only way to increase 
production is to get more efficiency out of the labour force 
we've got. Take children, for example. Poverty and slums 
and lack of medical attention used to produce ,weak or 
disabled children, But these days it’s being planed. The 
State can’t afford thousands of invalids. So the mothers get 
free ante-natal treatment, maternity allowance, hospital care. 
If they produce more than one child they get children’s 
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allowances. The children get free milk and subsidised meals,” 

Maurice looked over his shoulder and said, “It’s all done 
on the cheap, Hospitals, drugs, false teeth, ‘spectacles—all 
cheap and nasty.” 

“At least it’s something—and that's better than nothing.” 

“It is if you're useful,” I said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, look here at today’s paper again—this advert signed 
by Margaret Herbison, the Minister of Social Security. 
They've at last acknowledged that old age pensions are 
inadequate. So pensioners can now have a supplementary 
pension—if they apply for it—and if they’ve not got a part- 
time job earning more than two pound a week, and so on. 
They can have their income brought up to a guaranteed 
level. And look at it! £7 2s. plus rent and rates for a married 
couple; £4 10s. for a single householder: and £3 18s. plus 
10s. rent for a single person. Who can live on that at today’s 
prices? And it’s being brought up to that.” 

“But it’s an improvement, isn’t it?” 

“Certainly! And it needs to be, because it still isn’t keep- 
ing pace with rising prices. Look here at this bit in Michael 
Frayn’s column: ‘Some 7,500,000 people in this country 
live below what the National Assistance Board regard as 
subsistence level . . .’ One in seven of the population, as he 
says. What state of welfare is that?” 

“It’s bad, I admit, but you’ve got to agree that they're a 
dead weight on the state. Old age pensioners will never 
produce any more...” 

It was my turn to choke on my beer. “What! They've 
had the energy sucked out of them for 50 years of their 
lives, with nothing at the end to show for it, and you're 
complining that they can’t be worked until they drop dead! 
Whosé side are you on?” 

“They should save up for their old age, like I do,” Maurice 
said. “There's too much state control, now—too many 
regulations and forms to fill in, too much interference. 
There's no freedom left. That's the price we've paid for all 
this. If you want a Welfare State, you can’t complain when 
the state gives you a credit squeeze and a wage freeze as 


THE PASSING SHOW 


A sad, sad story 


well. It’s all part of the same thing. I mean, your life's not 
your own these days.” 

“As far as I can see,” the youngster said, “the working 
man’s life never was his own. Now, | think the ideals behind 
the Welfare State were good. For the first time, the worker 
had the chance of a new deal, the chance to live a respect- 
able life. It's true enough that conditions—inflation and all 
that—have made a mockery out of most of it, but that 
doesn’t make it a bad idea.” 

Bit by bit, we had all edged closer together, and the 
barman was leaning with his chin in his hands, listening to 
us. Maurice glanced round to see who he had for an 
audience before he spoke, “Listen, my lad, I’m older than 
you. You don’t remember the thirties. If you think this is a 
bad time for your Welfare State, just you wait until there's 
another depression and see how iteworks then. You're all 
right now as long as you've got enough stamps on your card, 
but you wait till you can’t get any stamps because you 
haven’t got a job even. I’m telling you this: what they give 
you they can also take away, And they will when it suits 
them. I've told you, I'd get out of this country if I was 
younger.” 

“Do you really think it’s much different anywhere else?” 
I said. “You'd be in just the same trap.” 

“You two depress me,” said the young man. “Don't they 
you?” he asked, turning to the barman.. 

“I haven’t heard all of it, of course, but I must say, I 
think all this Welfare State business is a load of cods- 
wallop. You're no better off and no worse off, are you? 
I mean to say, you've still got to turn up at work tomorrow 
morning, haven't you? And you've got to take stingy-paid 
part-time jobs like this at the weekend to keep going. It 
don’t alter that, does it?” 

“That's the trap.” 

“Yeah, well, tell me some way to get out of that and I'll 
be interested.” 

“You can't alter thar,” said the Glaswegian contemptously, 

“That's the way it always will be, lad,” Maurice said. 

S. STAFFORD 


A week or two ago a four-page leaflet 
fell out of a laundry parcel. I read it 
later the same day in snatches, between 
mouthfuls of food at lunch time. It 
was a lament — in black, white and 
brown printing—by a group of launderers 
and dry cleaners, over the new taxes and 
other hardships they are having to bear 
under the present government. Did you 
know, for example, that the Selective 
Employment Tax will add another £7 
million a year to the launderers’ labour 
costs? 

But the amusing note is struck in a 
paragraph on the prices “standstill”. The 


launderers have found a loophole (one” 


of many) which allows them “some lati- 
tude” because their “oe are affected by 
government action. “Sd you can see,” 
they wail, “that our dilemma lies in 
balancing co-operation against financial 
suicide.” A neat turn of phrase, coined 


to sugar the pill, because the local 
laundry has now slapped on a surcharge 
of a penny in the shilling. 


_ Can you imagine yourself approach- 
ing your employer right now for a wage 
Increase, and using the same sort of 
talk? Try moaning to him about balanc- 
ing this against that, and see how far 
you get. He'll probably look at you as 
if you've gone mad, murmur something 
about the pay freeze, and bring the 
Interview very effectively to a close. No 
good telling him you're going to make 
a surcharge. He just won't pay it to you, 
and that’s that. Your position is radically 
different from that of the launderers or 
any other. capitalists. You have only 
your labour power to. sell, and the 
government is determined that you are 
not going to get a pay rise for at least 
six months, but as far as price control 
In general is concerned the whole thing 
Is Just a very bad joke, 
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We have dealt with this situation else- 
where, so perhaps just one last thought 
Is all that is necessary here. Were you 
one of those simple folk who believed 
what this and other governments have 
told you about being much better off if 
only you'd curb your wage demands? 
By that logic, then, you should be’a lot 
better off by next spring. Perhaps you 
don’t believe it any more? No, and 
neither does the government. 


Korea—some of the story 


General Macarthur was sacked from 
his command because: among other 
things, he was pressing for the Korean 
war to be carried into China and for 
atom bombs to be used there. There was 
a sigh of relief from left-wingers when 
he went, and perhaps a murmur or two 
of applause for President Truman's 
action, 





Not long ‘after that, Eisenhower be- 
came U.S. President and from his. recent 
television talk (September 18) it seems 
that pressures to extend the “police 
action” did not all originate from 
Macarthur. In fact Eiseffhower wielded 
the atom bomb as a strong diplomatic 
weapon in his armistice talks with the 
North Koreans and let them and the 
Chinese know that America was ready 
to use it if negotiations were protracted 
much longer, 

It is only now, when the truth begins 


live happily ever -after. The scenery is 
- beautiful, the direction and acting em- 
barrassingly poor (you often find your- 
‘Self laughing in the wrong places), and 
the pathetic naivete of the whole pro- 
position glaringly apparent. 

We have never thought much of the 
idea that you can buy yourself out of 
the rat race, although a few thousand 
pounds can of course make things a lot 
easier for you. But the effects of the 
scramble are all around you, and the 
notion of an oasis of self-sufficiency in 


to trickle out in very small quantities,; a desert of capitalism is a non-starter. 


that people can begin to guess how 
perilously close to the brink of another 
big shooting war the capitalist world 
was drifting in the early 1950's. War is 
not fought to Queensbury rules; prac- 
tically anything goes if one side or the 
other thinks it can get away with it. 
And nuclear weapons must have been a 
sore temptation to the U.S. authorities, 
whatever President Truman may have 
thought, 

_The television interview was in the 
first of a series of programmes called 
. The Struggle For Peace-—surely a gigantic 
misnomer. According to Eisenhower, the 
American forces alone sustained 1350,000 
casualties. Some “police action”; some 
“peace”, ; 


The naked truth 


You can be alternately bored and 
amused for an hour or two if you go 
and see one of the rather corny nudist 
films on in London’s West End just now. 
I saw one called World Without Shame, 
and its plot, if such it can be called, is 
heavily laden with the delightfully naive 
message that if only we'd all take our 
clothes off, spend most of the day sun- 
ning ourselves and generally “get back 
to nature,” the problems of the world 
would be solved. 

The story starts with a young man 
winning about £26,000 on the pools. He 
and his wife chuck up their jobs in Lon- 
don and go to live with a few chosen 
friends on a quiet Mediterranean island. 
“We'll get away for good from the rat 
race. We'll ,be completely self-support- 
ing,” enthitses our young man, fingering 
the pools cheque in his pocket. So off 
they go. There is even the political hint 


in another of his reasons when he talks: 


of “some maniac pressing the H Bomb 
button and blowing us all to hell.” Some- 
one ought to have reminded the pro- 
ducers that the Mediterranean would 
hardly go unscathed in such an event. 
Never mind, They settle on the island 
in their birthday suits, dividing their 
time between sleeping, eating, some work 
and a great deal of sunbathing. The sun 
always shines—someone seems to have 
forgotten that the weather can often be 
cold and wet even in those parts—and 
presumably we are to believe they all 


Even the film has to concede this in part 
when one of the characters, a painter, 
runs out of canvas, and gets fresh sup- 
plies by sailing to the mainland and sell- 
ing some of his pictures. 


Gaspers 


“The new strategy demands a great in- 
crease in fertilizer production, which can 
only be achieved if foreign capital can be 
induced to invest heavily and quickly.” 


‘PARTY NEWS 


SOCIALISM V THE REST 


About 40 people attended a lively meet- 
ing at our Head Office on September 19. 
The meeting, to which our political 
opponents were invited, was part of our 
Seven Days for Socialism campaign. On 
the platform were George Kiloh, national 
chairman of the Young Liberals, Chris 
Parkinson, Tory councillor for Streatham 
South, and our comrade Baldwin. The 
Labour Party speaker failed to attend and 
the Communist Party, which had also been 
invited, did not send anybody. 

The meeting opened with each speaker 
briefly outlining his party's case. Com- 
rade Baldwin explained that all his 
Opponents (including the absent Labourite) 
were “tarred with the same brush” because 
they all stood for capitalism. Only the 
Socialist Party stood for Socialism. Coun- 
cillor Parkinson admitted that his party 
was an avowedly capitalist party but 
declared that Tory: policy was to move 


everyone up the social ladder by a general_ 


improvement in living standards The 
Young Liberal declared that capitalism was 
“yinjust and immoral” and that Socialism 
was state capitalism. He went on, however, 
to outline YL plans, such as “joint -manage- 
ment” and “worker’ control in the national- 
ised concerns,” which, he claimed, would 
be a first step in producing industrial 
efficiency. 
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SOUTHEND 


Southend Group maintained vigorous and 
lively activity through the summer with 
regular group meetings and canvassing. 
Members of London and Mid-Herts 
branches helped to run outdoor meetings 
on the seafront from time to time. It is 
intended to make these meetings weekly 
next year. 

Sales of the SOCIALIST STANDARD locally, 
through canvassing, have béen good — 2? 


ZL 
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(The Times correspondent on Indian food 
production, 19.9.66), 

Dr. Seretse Khama, who was exiled from 
his homeland by the last Labour govern- 
ment after Nis marriage to a white woman, 
was yesterday created a Knight Commander 
of the British Empire.” (Guardian, 21.9.66). 

“This is our socialism: assertion of social 
responsibility for our economic welfare and 
for the welfare of the individual family.” 
(Harold Wilson Purpose in Power, quoted 
in Nova magazine interview, Sept., 1966). 

“The Prime Minister, I understand, has 
no intention of involving himself in doc- 
trinal arguments about the true meaning 
of socialism which he believes has done 
enough harm to the party already. (Nora 
Beloff in The Observer, 2.10.66). 

“Sir Isaac Wolfson reports that because 
of the freeze, dividends which could have 
been 363 per cent will be held at 324 per 
cent, the same as last year.” (Daily Express, 
11.10.66), 

There. is nothing in Mr. Wilson’s present 
policy which a Tory Prime Minister, faced 
by a comparable crisis, would necessarily 
reject. (Peregrine ‘Worsthorne—Conserya- 
tism Today). 

E.T.C. 


dozen of the August issue were sold. Further 
canvassing and other literature sales are 
planned for the autumn. Sympathisers 
should get on our mailing lists for details 
of indoor meetings and the like. Details 


from Secretary, Southend Group (write or - 


call), 19 Kingswood Chase, Leigh-on-Sea. 


BRIGHTON 


A brief report on the work of the Litera- 
ture Sales Committee’s work at the Labour 
Party Conference. Five members covered 
the conference throughout the week. Three 
hundred and seventy-eight copies of the 
October SOCIALIS{ STANDARD were sold, in 
addition to pamphlets. An excellent effort. 
It is hoped that even more coMrades will 
be available for such sales in future, as 
the more sellers, the more sales. 


BLACK MUSLIMS 


On September 7 Michael X, a leader of 
the Black Muslims in Britain, spoke “In 
Favour of the Separation of the Races” 
at our Paddington branch. He claimed that 
“the black man’s greatest problem was' the 
white man”. White men had shipped black 
men to the West Indies; they had deprived 
them of their names, their language, their 
religion and their culture. Christianity was 
a slave religion, That was why people like 
him returned to Islam, the religion of their 
forefathers, He was president of an organ- 
isation that admitted no whites. This was 
because if they did the whites would help 
the organisation to death; the “white 
liberals” would do all the work so that 
black people would never learn to act for 
themselves, Black people from the West 
Indies were basically agricultural; they 
were unused to the disciplines of industrial 
society, They had to learn these ‘to catch 


(continued bottom next page 
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BOOKS 


Monopoly 


Capitalism is the system under which 
profit-seeking is the main purpose of 
men’s undertakings; self-interest is the 
motivating force that drives them. Each 
person seeks his own maximum gain in 
an unending struggle, Seller is pitted 
against seller in the eternal rivalry of 
the marketplace. 

Under this system men would rather 
see their fellow human beings, women 
and children, die, rather than forgo any 
profits, They will, knowingly, sell poison 
or lethal weapons—provided there is 
money to be made. 

Self-styled respectable businessmen use 
known gangsters in the struggle for sur- 
vival. They throw away food in order 
to reap gold. They lie, cheat and bully 
with one end in view: profits. 

It is rare that we Socialists can take 
such an indictment of capitalism from 
the writings of a politician who actively 
helped the capitalist world go round 
upon its bumpy axis; a member of the 
American House of Representatives for 
nine years, and after that a U.S. Senator; 
even, in 1956, the Democrats’ candidate 
for Vice-President. : 

Yet from a book by the late Estes 
Kefauver, and with neither unfair quot- 
ing out of context nor exaggeration, the 
indictment of the first three paragraphs 
above has been taken. His analysis of 
monopoly power in America, In A Few 
Hands, has just been published here for 
the first time as a Pelican Original (price 
6s.). : 

Kefauver, who died in 1963, learned 
his facts about American Big Business 
as chairman of the U.S. Senate’s Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly. 


continued ‘from previous page 


up with the whites”. But they could only 
do this, Michael X said, through “separate 
development”; by keeping away from, and 
not trusting, white people and by learning 
on their own, 

In’ discussion it was pointed out that 
Socialists did not see themselves as white 
people or black people or as British or any 
Other nationality. They knew they were 
members of a world-wide working class 
without any country. They knew that the 
only solutions to our troubles as workers 
was, whatever our skin -pigmentation or 
what not, through the establishment of a 
world Socialist community, Members of 
the Socialist Party of Great Britain had 
come from all kinds of religious back- 
grounds—Christian, Jewish, even Muslim. 
They had seen through all this mumbo- 
umbo. When the Black Muslims had 
“caught Ap”, what then? They would only 
beyordimary wage slaves like) the /rest of 
us. Was’ this al they wanted? . fee 

In reply Michael X said that Socialism 
was a “white ‘man’s theory”. 

( 
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. precedence over everything else. 


His book presents the essence of this 
committee’s extended hearings. 
Evidence of the behaviour of the big- 


gest drug firms is especially dramatic, 
for here we are dealing in human life. 
For instance, some years ago a drug 
called Orinase (its trademark) was in- 
vented, an oral anti-diabetic drug. Not 
only is this obviously easier to take than 
regular injections of insulin; it is also 
much easiér and cheaper to make. But 
the manufacturer, Dr. E. Gifford Upjohn, 
kept the price of Orinase at 14 cents 
per tablet, the same price as insulin. 
That was his rival, so although the drug 
cost him 1.18 dollars to produce (for a 
month’s supply), the patient paid around 
12.50 dollars per month. Dr. Upjohn 
shrugged this price difference off as “just 
a matter of pennies” before the Senate 
Sub-committee. 


Doctors are constantly bombarded by 
American drug manufacturers with ad- 
vertising and inducements to prescribe 
drugs by trade name, otherwise phar- 
macists may provide the much cheaper, 
possibly foreign-produced but equally 
effective, version. The detail men who 
visit doctor’s surgeries to persuade them 
to use particular makes of drug ‘were 
actually told of one drug, whose effects 
were known to be fatal in certain cir- 
cumstances: “Chloromycetin’s toxicity 
should not be introduced unless the 
physician brings up the subject or unless 
you know that he has ceased prescribing 
the drug.” 

It has been widely publicised of late, 
thanks to the efforts of Ralph Nader, 
that most American cars are death traps. 
Kefauver writes witheringly: “The 
dictates of the styling engineers take 
Even 
safety of operation—not to speak of fuel 
economies—is subordinated to the whim 
of the fashion experts.” 


He is referring here to the “non-price” 
competition that takes place between 
America’s few giant car firms. 


By contrast, in the bread industry 
what appears to be real price competi- 
tion is in fact a rigorous campaign by 
big, nation-wide bakers to oust smaller 
local firms. The giants, four of whom 
already control 22 per cent of the mar- 
ket, will undercut wildly, even making a 
loss in one area, in order to force the 
small baker out of business. Other tech- 
niques include: acquiring detailed know- 
ledge of the small firm while asserting 
a serious intention to buy it; using the 
two American unions notoriously run by” 
gangsters, the Teamsters and the Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers, to give labour 


trouble; deliberately making piles of 


Joaves, much of which can only be 


/ wasted, for if the small baker competes 


he faces heavy losses on returns of stale 
bread, and if he does compete his ‘sales 
may decline anyway—housewives are 
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attracted by big heaps of bread in. the 
supermarkets, 

The establishment of a giant in a town 
whose industry was formerly run by 
smaller, local capitalists revives the old 
story. of company towns. Although these 
are less ugly, and perhaps less crudely 
run for the company’s benefit than those 
of 30 and 50 years ago, they become 
worse places to live in nonetheless, 

Local bankers, insurance companies,. 
suppliers of all kinds, lawyers and 
accountants find themselves supplanted 
by the men at head office. The few 
studies of modern “company towns” that 
do exist show that areas dominated by 
a few absentee-owned firms suffer from 
worse housing, schools, and other civic 
projects, Councils attempting to raise 
local taxes are warned that the firm will 
close down, putting most of a community 
out of work. 

Kefauver believes thar the cure for 
monopoly is adverse publicity, govern- 
ment admonition, and keen competition 
among all capitalists. . 

Yet he also states: “Under a system 
of free enterprise it is basically illogical 
to expect businessmen to subdue the 
acquisitive urge of their undertakings. 
Profit-seeking is the accepted purpose 
of their undertakings.” 

He could not see how it is the very 
nature of capitalism that brings about 
monopolies. One firm defeats its rivals, 
and swallows them. How would he stop 
this”? By abolishing free enterprise 
capitalism? But that is exactly what he 
wants to see maintained. i 

A giant is indeed stalking the world 
tuday: the ogre of capitalism. Men like 
Estes Kefauver, who think they can run 
it are afraid of it. The majority of man- 
kind. the workers, live in its shadow. 
Few indeed are even aware of this, But 
only when the workers of the world 
understand what lies behind their agonies, 
the cruelties and the wastefulness of 
capitalism, when they have determined 
democratically to establish Socialism, 
only then will the shadow be removed 
from all our lives. : 

A. POTTERSMAN 


Socialist pamphlets 


The Case for Socialism 


50th Anniversary Issue of 
the Socialist Standard 


Art, Labour and Socialism 
Questions of Today 
Nationalisation or Socialism 


Communist Manifesto 
and the last Hundred Years 


Socialist Cor iment 
The Problem~of Racism 


\ 





New pamphlet on 


RACISM 


A new Socialist Party pamphlet, en- 
titled The Problem of Racism, is 
available. The previous pamphlet 
on this subject The Racial Prob- 
lem, published in 4947 has been 
out of print for some time. The 
Problem of Racism is not just a re- 
vision it is a completely new pamph- 
let. In 1947 it was the Jewish Question 
that was prominent. Today it is the 
Colour Question. This change is taken 
into account in the new pamphlet 
Which examines the colour question 
in Britain, America, South Africa 
and Rhodesia, There are chapters 
too on the scientific theory of race, 
the historical origins of racist theories 
and on African nationalism. 


There is an unfortunate error. The 
reference on page \41 to Guyana 
should, of course, be to Guinea. 


Pamphlet obtainable from Socialist 
Party (Dept. SR), 52 Clapham High 
| St., London, SW4, Price 1/6, 


THE WAR OFFICE AND THE 
SOCIALIST STANDARD 


When those in authority over us deter- 
mined that no newspaper or books. should 
be sent out of the country without the 
permission of the War Office, we made 
application to mail this journal to the 
Colonies and neutral countries. We have 
now been favoured with a reply the tenor 
of which is that the War Office has been 
compelled to stop our organ on some 
occasions in the past for the reason that a 
portion of its contents might be used by 
the enemy powers for “their propaganda”, 


And we are further informed that, in con- - 


sequence of this, instructions have been 
issued to stop in future all copies of the 
SOCIALIST STANDARD addressed to places 
outside the United Kingdom. 

Nothing that we publish can be used by 
our masters’ enemies without being stripped 


from its context, for the simple reason 


that our criticism applies with just as much 
force to the German and Austrian capitalists 
as to British. Our internationalism is so 
real a thing that we refuse to set national 
bounds even to our enemies, Not British 
capitalists or German capitalists are the 
foe, but capitalism and the capitalist class 
of the world. (From HQ CEEENT STANDARD, 
November, 1916). - ) 
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SOUTHEND GROUP SS 
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Tuesday, 22nd November drop in 

to the Socialist Information Centre 

at the Co-op Hall (Essex Street. 
entrance), Southchurch Raad, between 
7.45 pm and 9.45 pm for informal 
discussion and questions, 


If you are in hove on 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 
SOCIALIST STANDARD 


8s. 6d. a year or 4s, 6d. for 6 months 


| enclose remittance for 
one year/6 months 


Name ___ 


Address > 


To SPGB, 52 Clapham High Street, 
London, SW4, 


Meetings 


CENTRAL LONDON 
2 Soho Square, W.1 
Sundays, 8 pm 


6th November 
THE NATURE OF SOCIALISM 
Speaker: C. Devereux 


13th November or Ss 
HOW THE WORKERS WON THE VOTE 
Speaker: A. Buick 


20th November 
INQUEST ON THE INCOMES POLICY 
Speaker: E. Hardy 


27th November 
SPAIN—30 YEARS AFTER 
Speaker: E, Grant 


4th December 
THE CHARTISTS & SOCIALISM 
Speaker: A, Fahy 


GLASGOW 
Woodside Public Halls 
Sundays, 7.30 pm 


SOCIALIST SEARCHLIGHT 


6th November 
SOCIALISM OR WORKERS’ CONTROL 


13th November 
ECONOMICS OF CAPITALISM 


20th November 
SOCIALISM & SCIENCE 


27th November ( a“ 

DO WE NEED LEADERS? 
ee eee NY ae 
LEWISHAM __s=} 

Co-op. Hall (Roo 1), Davenport Road, 


Rus en, SE6. 
Mondays, 6.15 pm \ ’ 


November 7th ee: 
ECONOMICS CAPITALISM 
Speaker; S. Goldstein 


November 21st 
ANY QUESTIONS 


+~— ——_—_ -+-__ — 
¥ 
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SOUTHEND DEBATE 


Thursday, 17th: November, 7.45 pm 
Labour Hall, Boston Avenue 

(near Victoria Circus) 

“WHICH PARTY SHOULD THE 
WORKING CLASS SUPPORT?” 
The Fellowship Party y. SPGB 


PADDINGTON 
Royal Oak, York Street, W1 
Wednesdays, 9 pm 


November 2nd J 
LONDON LIFE AND LABOUR 
Speaker: V. Phillips 


9th and 16th November 
WORLD WAR 1 

Its lessons and implications 
2 lectures by L, Dale 


30th November 

WILLIAM MORRIS 

and the problems of reform 

and revolution 
(A theoretical paper by A. L. Buick) 


a 


HARINGEY PUBLIC MEETING 
Central Library, Hornsey © 


Thursday, 10th November 8 pm 
The Grand Labour Fiasco 


HACKNEY 
Trades Hall, Valette Street (facing Hackney 
Empire). Wednesdays, 8.30 pm. 


9th November 
CAPITALISM—THE CRISIS SOCIETY 
Speaker: L, Cox 


23rd November 
SPAIN AND DEMOCRACY 
Speaker: E. Grant 


SUNDERLAND ; 
Crown and Thistle, High Street West 


’ Sunday, 13th November, 8 pm 


2 YEARS OF LABOUR GOVERNMENT 
Speaker: C. May 


HAMPSTEAD 

Central Library, Civic Centre, Swiss Cottage 
Monday, 14th November, 8 pm 

NEED THERE BE FAMINE 


BRIGHTON 

Meeting Room Co-op Hall 

86 London Road 
Tuesday, 22nd November, 8 pm 
CAPITALISM—A SYSTEM OF CRISIS 


GREENFORD 
The meeting arranged for Friday 


) 18th November, 9 pm (address by 
' SPGB speaker to Ealing North 


Labour Party) has been cancelled. 

We must apologise for this, but 

the let down was not on our side. 

w 

SOCIALIST STANDARD: Published by the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain, 52 Clapham 
High Street, sense: 5.W.4. Printed by 
R. E. Taylor & Son Lid. (T.U.), 57 Banner 
Street, London, E.C.1. 
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SPGB Branches 


, BIRMINGHAM Thursdays 7.30 pm, ‘‘Plough 

& Harrow’, Jamaica Row, (Discussions 2nd 
and 4th ursdays in month), Correspon- 
dence: H. J. Grew, Flat 1, 37 Woodfield 
Road, Kings Heath, Birmingham 14. 


BLOOMSBURY st and 3rd Thursdays 
(Ist and 15th Dec.) 6-8 pm. Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, WC1. Correspondence: 
SPGB at the above address. 


DARTFORD Ist and 3rd Fridays in month 
8 pm, 2nd Dec. at 7 Cyril Road, Bexley- 
heath and [5th Dec, at 32 Ickelton Road, 
Mottingham, SE9. Correspondence: W. G. 
Catt at above latter address. 


GLASGOW Every Monday 8 pm, 163a 
Berkeley Street. Correspondence: F. Boyd, 
104 Parson Street, C4. 


GREENFORD & DISTRICT Fridays 8 pm, 
Greenford Hall, Greenford Broadway. 
Correspondence: R. Cain, 35 Waltham Road, 
Southall, Middlesex. 


HACKNEY 2nd & 4th Wednesdays in month 
8, pm, Hackney Trades Hall, Valette St. 
(off Mare St.), E9, Correspondence: H. Allen, 
18 Mildmay Grove, NI. 


HARINGEY Fridays 8 pm (Discussion after 
business). Wood Green Civic Centre, N22. 
Correspondence: E, L, McKone, 17 Dorset 
Road, N22. 


LEWISHAM Mondays 8 pm, Co-op Hall 
(Room 1). Davenport Road, Rushey Green, 
. Catford, SE6. Correspondence: SPGB, Co-op 
Hall, Davenport Road, SE6. 


SPGB Groups 


BRIGHTON 3rd Friday in month, 18. 


Nicholas Road, Enquiries: B. Nelson, above 
address, 


HAMPSTEAD Enquiries: D. Gluck, 201 
Adelaide Road, NW3. 


MANCHESTER Enquiries: A. Atkinson, 4 
St..Mfartins Road. Ashton on Mersey. Sale. 
Nr. chester. Tel. PYR 2404. Meets every 
Thursday at 8 pm. “Wagon & Horses’’, 
Bridge Street, Deansgate, Manchester. 


For information 


BRISTOL Enquiries: J. Flowers, 6 Back- 
por (Upper York Street), Bristol 2. Tel. 
4680. 


BROMLEY For further information contact 
‘ ee Phone Farnborough (Kent) 
1719. 


EARLS COURT & DISTRICT L. Cox, 13 
Shelly House, Churchill Gdns., SWI. Tel. 
VIC 0427. 


KIDDERMINSTER Enquiries: H. Whitaker, 
14 Elm Road. 


WSPI Branches 


BELFAST Tuesdays 8 pm, 5 Granville 
Buildings, 53 High Street, Belfast b 


CENTRAL Details from Secretary, 24 
Newington Ayenue, Belfast 15. 


MID HERTS Regular’ meetings every 
Monday in the St. Albans, Stevenage and 
Welwyn Garden City areas, Correspondence: 
H. Mattingly, 27 Woodstock Road, Brox- 
bourne, Herts. 


PADDINGTON & MARYLEBONE Wedncs- 
day 8.30 pm, Royal Oak, York Street, W! 
(near Marylebone Rd.), Correspondence : 
SPGB, 76 Ladbroke Grove, W11. 


SOUTH EAST ESSEX (st and $rd Thursdays 
(Ist and 15th Dec.) Co-op Hall, Vange, 8 
pm. Correspondence D. V. Ford, 46 Welling- 
ton Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


SOUTH WEST LONDON Mondays 8.30 pm, 
52 Clapham High Street, SW4. Correspon- 
dence: H. Baldwin, 26 Trelawn Road, SW2. 


SWANSEA Alternate Mondays (12th and 
26th Dec.) 8 pm, Old Red Cow, High St., 
Swansea. Correspondence: to Frances 
Ambridge, Mareng, Brintwood, Llangyfelach, 
Swansea. 


WEST HAM 2nd and 4th Thursday (8th 
and 22nd Dec.) in month, 8 pm, Salisbury 
Road Schools, Manor Park, E!2 (Discussions 
from 9 pm), Correspondence: D. Deutz, 117 
Pettit’s Lane, Romford, Essex 


WEST LONDON Fridays 8 pm, Westcott 
Lodge, Lower Mall, Hammersmith (facing 
river few minutes from Broadway). Corres- 
pondence: E. Warnecke, 158 Whitton Avenue 
East, Greenford, Middx. 


WOOLWICH 2nd and 4th Fridays (9th and 
23rd Dec.) in month, 7.30 pm, Town Social 
Club, Mason’s Hill, SE18. (Discussions at 
8 pm.) Correspondence: H. C. Ramsay, 9 
Milne Gardens, Eltham, SE9. 


OXFORD Enquiries: A. Robertson, 52 Hen- 
ley St., Oxford. Tel. 47302. ° 


SUNDERLAND Enquiries P. Toomey, 9 
Gillingham Road, Grindon Estate, Sunder- 
land, Co. Durham, 


5 
SOUTHEND Meeting Tuesday 6th December, 


7.45 pm, Co-op Hall, Southchurch Road. 
Enquiries: E. G. Cottis, 19 Kingswood Chase, 


Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


KINGSTON Enquiries: 80 Farm Road, Esher. 


MITCHAM & DISTRICT Enquiries: T. Lord, 
288 Church Road, Mitcham, 


OLDHAM Wednesdays 7.30 pm, 35 Man- 
chester Street. Enquiries: R. Lees at above 
address, Tel. MAT 5165. 


SOUTHAMPTON All those interested in 
forming a discussion group in the Southamp- 
ton area contact C, B. Chislett, 35, Beech 
Crescent, Nettley View Estate, Hythe. 
TEESIDE Enquiries: R. Kennedy, 19 Thomp- 
son Grove, West Hartlepoal. 


DUBLIN Enquiries: Secretary, 5 Seville 
Terrace, North Strand, Dublin 1. 


visitors are cordially invited to every meeting 
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SOCIALIST PARTY’ | 


OF GT. BRITAIN 


OBJECT 


The establishment of a system of society based 
upon the common ownership and democratic con- 


trol of the means and instruments for producing . 


and distributing wealth by and in the interest of 
the whole community, 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


The SOCIALIST PARTY OF GT. BRITAIN holds: 


1] That Society as at present constituted is based 
upon the ownership of the means of living (ie., 
land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capitalist or 
master class, and the consequent enslavement of 
the working class by whose labour alone wealth is 
produced, 


2] That in society, therefore, there is an anta- 
gonism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
struggle, between those who possess but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not possess. 


3] That this antagonism can be abolished only by 
the emancipation of the working class from the 
domination of the master class, by the conversion 
into the common property of society of the means 
of production and distribution, and their demo- 
cratic control by the whole people, 


4] That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve its freedom 
the emancipation of the working class will involve 
the emancipation of all mankind without distinc- 
tion of race or sex. 


5] That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working class itself, 


6] That as the machinery of government, includ- 
ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 
conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working 
class must organise consciously and politically for 
the conquest of the powers of government, national 
and local, in order that this machinery, including 
these forces, may be converted from an instrument 
of oppression into the agent of emancipation and 
the overthrow of privilege, aristocratic and 
plutocratic. 


7] That as all political parties are but the expres- 
Sion of class interests, and as the interest of the 
working class is diametrically opposed to the 
interests of all sections of the master class, the 
party seeking working-class emancipation must be 
hostile to every other party. 


8] The SOCIALIST PARTY OF GT. BRITAIN, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined 
to wage war against all other political parties, 
whether alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and, 
calls upon the members of the working class of 
this country to muster under its banner to the end 
that a speedy termination may be wrought to the 
system which deprives them of the fruits of their 
labour, and that poverty may give place to-com- 
fort, privilege to equality, and slavery to freedom. 


Those agreeing with the above ica eect and desire enrolment 
in the Party should apply for mem ership form to secretary 
of nearest branch or at Head Office. 
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America Votes 


The mid-term elections in America 
provided the customary festival for tie 
devotees of the Great Man Theory. 

Disgruntled Democrats were ready to 
blame President Johnson for their losses. 
The Daily Telegraph’s Washington 
correspondent passed on a report that 
Democratic leaders in Michigan were 
thinking about opposing Johnsen as their 
Presidential candidate in 1968. 

On the other side, jubilant Republi- 
cans surveyed their leaders -— Reagan, 
Romney, Percy, Nixon—and began plan- 
ling the build-up to present one of them 


| The “new NAZIS 


A small, black cloud has been observed 
over the politics of Western Germany. 
Coinciding with’ the fall of Ludwig 
Erhard, there are signs of a growing 
support for parties which resemble the 
old Nazis, and some of whose leaders 
were followers of Hitler. ~ 

In particular, the recent electoral 
successes of the National Democratic 
Party in Hesse have given cause for 
concern, And more than one eyebrow 
has been raised at the fact that Erhard’s 
successor Kiesinger was himself a mem- 
ber of the Nazi Party. 

How far is the surprise and concern 
justified? 

All capitalist parties stimulate the 
fallacies of patriotism among their work- 


Christian Communists! 


While Dr. Hewlett Johnson—the Red 
Dean of Canterbury—was alive it was 
never clear which had the greater claim 
to him: the Communist Party as an 
outstanding capture from the Church or 
the Church as a prominent convert from 
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as the nation’s saviour at the polls the 
year after next. 

Whichever party is defeated at the 
election, the Great Man Theory remains 
unbeaten. The Democrats who now 
blame Johnson for their setbacks are 
conveniently forgetting that they once 
adored him as the man who would build 
the Great Society. The only remedy they 
have to offer is to peddle the same sort 
of nonsense about another man. 

In the same way, the Republicans who 
are now come te praise men like Reagan 
and Percy may yet stay to bury them 


ing class. This patriotism is only a short 
step from extreme nationalisrn, express: 
ing itself in violence and dictatorship. 

The last war, of course, was supposed 
to’ have finished dictatorship. Yet the so- 
called peace settlement, part of whigh 
divided Germany into two, provided’ a 
fertile field for nationalist propaganda 
there. The NDP is taking full’ advantage 
of this, and patriotic German workers 
are receptive, 

Capitalist parties continually promise 
to solve the workers’ problems and when 
they fail, as fail they must, the workers 
all too often decide that politica! 
democracy itself has failed. 

In this situation, the parties have often 
fallen into confusion and bitter internal 


the Communist Party. 

He himself, like many other members 
and supporters of the Communist Party, 
never had any difficulty in reconciling 
the two. It is now clear that he was in 
good company. 
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in unforgiving recrimination. 

This is a familiar spectacle. Capital- 
ism’s leaders are always being credited 
with more power over the system than 
they actyally have. No man, and no 
government, has ever been able to con- 
trol capitalism; in the end the system 
wins. 

When we have an election in which 
the votes reflect a developing knowledge 
of that fact. we shall be somewhere near 
getting rid of the problems the great 
men are always promising, and always 
failing, to solve. 


a 


» 
quarrels, heightening the impression that 
they are crooks and muddlers. 

The failure of. and the squabbles in, 
the Christian Democratic Union, ‘and 
now the fall of Erhard, have given/the 
new Nazis every chance of making their 
point. 


As long as capitalism lasts there can 
be no security for democracy. Capital- 
ism itself provides the tools with which 
demagogues can undermine democratic 
rights. The political ignorance by which 
capitalism lives is always ready to be 
exploited, 

The NDP is at present small and has 
no influence. But it is hopeful. and 
perhaps with good reason. 


Dr. Johnson's funeral service, on 
October 27 last at Canterburv Cathedral, 
was well attended and among the con- 
gregation were Communist Party secre- 
tary John Gollan and Morning Star 
editor George Matthews, 





_ 


It would be interesting to know how 
fervently Gollan and Matthews joined 
in the prayers for the Red Dean’s soul, 
how lustily they sang the hymns which 
disseminate the opiate of the people. 

The funeral service is one which 
stresses the essence of religion — its 
mysticism, its false beliefs, its acceptance 


No Bankers’ Ramp 


Many of the present members of the 
Labour Varty were brought up on the 
myth that the 1929 Labour government 
was destroyed by a banker’s ramp. 

The story behind the myth is a simple 
one. Jn 1929 it was, the Macdonald 
government were doing so much for the 
working people of this country, they 
were so determincdly undermining the 
privileged position of the British ruling 
class, that financiers abroad began to 
fear for the very existence of capitalism. 

They determined that Macdonald must 
be stopped, and conspired together to 
bring about the economic storm which 


Who’s for Profits 


The human sufferings caused by pro- 
duction for profit are so obvious that 
they lend themselves to cynical exploita- 
tion by tear-jerking demagogues of all 
sorts. In the past this was the speciality 
of Labour orators with their emotiona! 
denunciation of “profiteers” and their 
“profit motive.” But times change. Who 
said this? 

Profit is necessary to keep our stock 
of assets up to date and to enable them 
to be modernised and to give a return 
on savings. Companies must earn a pro- 
per return on their capital, and profit is 
not, and should not be, a dirty word 
where it is properly earned. 

The Investors’ Chroniele, perhaps, or 
Enoch Powell? In fact. this defence of 
capitalism was made by Chancellor 
James Callaghan in a speech in Cardiff 
on September 9 (quoted in a letter to 
the Financial Times, September 21)—the 
same speech, by the way, in which he 


Hang it on the wall? 


Those people who are unable to resist 
sending off half-a-dozen packet tops and 
fifteen and six in cash to get a brand 
new, up-to-date plastic dwarf for the 
garden will be interested in the latest 
offer from the 3M Scotch tape firm. 

This offer, obviously intended for 
technologically minded bargain hunters, 


’ 


of the burdens of life under capitalism 
in the hope of a better time after death. 

What were Gollan and Matthews doing 
at such a service? 

Were they trying to prove that the 
Communist Party is becoming respect- 
able? Were they showing that the 
organisation which professes, when it is 


swept the Labour government out of 
existence. 

The “bankers ramp” story persists to 
this day; it was at any rate some sort 
of excuse for the dismal failure of the 
1929 Labour government to tame capital- 
ism and fulfil its promises. 

At this year's Labour conference, 
ASSET secretary, Clive Jenkins, while 
attacking the incomes policy, gave the 
government a chance to justify them- 
selves in the same way: “I believe posi- 
tively,” he said, “that the government 
were told to do it.” 

But Callaghan had already rejected 


called for a permanent incomes policy. 
Callaghan was not just expressing his 
own prejudice. This has been a con- 
sistent Labour theme since they got 
power in October, 1964. Within a week 
Douglas Jay was saying: 


Profits, provided they are earned by 
efficiency and technical progress, and not 
by restrictive practices or abuse .of 
monopoly, are the signs of a healthy 
economy. (quoted in the Guardian, 21 
October, 1964). 


Junior Minister George Darling has 
put it this way: 


This Government believes in high pro- 
fits so long as industry uses them pro- 
perly. (Financial Times, 24 November, 

+1965). | 


and George Brown in the House of 
Commons on August 3 this year: \ 


I ought to make it plain that.we are 


is for pictures of space vehicles—and 
of a Polaris missile. : 

Now Polaris, as anyone who has seen 
a CND march is a fearfully destructive 
thing. Because it is fixed from a sub- 
marine under water, it was. once con- 
sidered to be the ultimate weapon. 

The picture which 3M Is offering shows 


. 
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convenient, to stand for Marxist material- 
ism can sec nothing wrong in its leaders 
contributing to rcligious mumbo-jumbo 
over a dead man’s body? 

The Red Dean was a master of double 
think. Obviously, he would have 
approved. 


the chance: “The measures were not 
taken because the bankers recommended 
ihem—there was no banker’s ramp.” 

The Wilson government is doing its 
best to prove that it is in control, and 
will not be pushed around by anyone. 
They are in no mood, at present, to 
make excuses. 

Let this be remembered, then. Nobody 
forced the Labour government to do 
what they are doing. The foreign bankers 
did not plot to bring them down. 

The Prices and Incomes Bill is part 
of a policy they are carrying out because 
they want it. It is their responsibility. 
But would anyone care to bet. 


not, as a party, opposed to profits. In a 

mixed economy s:ich as ours, the earn- 

ing of profits is a necessary incentive over 

a large part of industry. 

Crossman, who is now adding insult 
to injury by telling us that the repres- 
sive anti-working class policy of his party 
has something to do with Socialism, 
foresaw this in 1960 when he wrote in a 
Fabian pamphlet Labour in the Affluent 
Society : 

If the motive of your economy is the, 
profit-making of large-scale modern pri- 
vate enterprisc, a Labour Chancellor 
must be. prepared to allow very large 
profits indeed and to admit that the 
number of golden eggs he can remove is 
extremely limited. 


The fact is the Labour Party, like the 
Tories, is an avowed capitalist party with 
its leaders openly defending capitalism, 
both in theory and practice, to the best 
of their abilities. 


a rocket zooming out of the water, on 
its way to goodness knows where to do 
goodness knows what. 


Anyone got an odd piece of wall to 
fill? We forgot to mention that “each 
picture comes elegantly framed in white 
painted wood .. .” 


q 
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Planning in Russia’ - 


PLANNING is in great fashion at the moment. In France 
planning is state policy and here in Britain the National 
Plan is still awaiting the starter’s gun. According to the 
Labour Government once the economy is correctly set it 
will improve in every aspect. Time will show. 

The Russians like to think that the popularity of planning 
throughout the world is due to the success in the growth of 
their own economy, although Professor W. W. Rostow has 
provided evidence that economies expand, in, the period 
when capital formation is difficult, at about the same rate 
whether they are planned or not. It would seem that if 
planning in Russia was successful there would not be any 
need to change its basic character. Yet what do we find? 
Without doubt a decline in centralised control! 

In The Plan and Initiative by §. Pervushin it is pointed 
out that planning takes place in capitalist economies. Each 
organisation plans its own expansion in the light of the 
market conditions, and the state controls diflerent parts 
of the economy through its expenditures and in raising 
income to meet thera. According to Pervushin, the actual 
implementation of a national economic plan requires a 
“unity of purpose, In other words, all society, or the majority 
of it, must strive to one and the same goal... This can 
only be achieved by the socialisation of the means of pro- 
duction.” These conditions, he asserts, exist in Russia. 
Further, in bourgeois capitalist countries planning must fail 
because “the mistakes made by one economic unit spread 
like a chain reaction to many others, and in the end often 
cause disruption of the whole economy.” 

But what has been happening in Russia? According to 
Pervushin, despite a definite correlation between the different 
branches of the economy, a correlation which is established 
beforehand and strictly observed, errors arose due to wrong 
planning, short-comings in the functioning of various 
organisations or industries, or, finally, unfavourable natural 
conditions. 

Kantorovich, in his book The Best Use Of Economic 
Resources, was much more explicit. He writes of “sub- 
stantiat~ shortcomings,” “considerable losses,” “idleness of 
labourand equipment,” “rush work” and the “greater use 
of manual methods and consequent lowering of labour 
productivity.” 
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Yefim Manevich, in Voprosi Ekonomiki (Economic Prob- 
lems) in 1965, reported the “accumulation of a considerable 
labour surplus” in Moscow, Leningrad and Odessa which 
was extending into rural areas. At this time, summer 1965, 
the Communist youth paper, Komsomolskaya Pravda, was 
suggesting the break-up of the system of collective and state 
farms into smaller units farmed by groups of half-a-dozen 
peasants and their families, with a minimum of state inter- 
ference, who would keep the profits from the sale of their 
cash crops. Whilst the argument against collective and state 
farms was their unwieldly size and inefliciency, family 
farming would help to solve the problem of rural unemploy- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, in Russian industry the Liberman thesis was 
gaining ground. Liberman, a Kharkov economist, argued 
that the economy cannot function efiectively without the 
profit motive, The introduction of the “Liberman system” 
means that factory direction in parts of the consumer goods 
sector of the economy will have much greater freedom to 
plan output and fix prices according to market conditions. 
Management will also have greater autonomy in the raising 
of capital for improving or reconstructing their factories. 
They will plan separately as in the western economies, and, 
according to Pervushin’s quotation above, will fail for their 
errors will react on each other. 

Actually there is little new in this situation, for it is largely 
a case of Russians recognising what before was the unspeak- 
able. In Russia at the moment it is not profit that is new, 
but a decline in state control. The planners have failed. 

In backward emergent capitalist countries state control is 
inevitable when only the state can raise capital in large 
lumps and co-ordinate economic activity to promote future 
expansion. Once development takes place, and capital is 
easier to obtain, pressures arise to break down the centralised 
control, This is what is happening in Russia. Industrialists 
are seeking freedom from political control. 

So as Russia retreats from control, the western powers 
increase the amount of it. It would appear that for advanced 
capitalist communities some state control is necessary today. 
But whether control of the economy is being relaxed or 
tightened, in neither case is it Socialism. 
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A Cold Look at Charity 


THERE are a few people who successfully ignore Christmas. 
How they do it is a mystery. For who can ignore the bright 
lights, the oceans of alcohol, the deafening clangour of the 
cash registers, the stifling weight of hypocrisy? And who 
can ignore the appeals for charity which at this time of year 
come floating down all around us, like the snow which, in 
the eye. of the imaginative greetings cards artists, always 
falls on Christmas Eve? 

There are the stickers which come to us through the post, 


with a request that we either buy them or send them, politely, - 


back where they came from. There is not very subtle pressure 
at work on us here; “If I were to throw these in the waste 
paper basket I should feel jike a thief; if 1 were to return 
them without payment I should feel like a niggard” ran a 
letter in the press a few years back. Which is exactly the 
effect the senders of the seals are aiming at. 

There are the special collection boxes, the Christmas 
stockings heavy with pennies in the pubs, the cards and the 
Wrapping paper anyone can buy in aid of what he decides 
is a good cause. Or, of course, in an overflow of seasonal 
goodwill, he can simply send cash. Christmas is the time for 
giving, isn’t it? The time we're all supposed to try to be 
better than we are the rest of the year? When we think of 
others before ourselves? The charities do their best to 
convince us on the point. 

It is apparent that the organised charities, like Carnaby 
Street and the Communist Party, are with the Trend. Their 
Christmas cards and seals usually look like the better designed 
London Transport posters, all colour and abstraction and 
message. Some appeals—especially the Spastics Society-— 
run lucrative football competitions. They have slick, stream- 
lined titles like War on Want and Oxfam, which encourages 
a mental picture of earnest undergraduates with a conscience 
wrapped away under their multi-coloured scarves. These 
names are a significant move away from the established, 
cumbersome favourites like the National Council for the 
Welfare of Spastics, the Homes for Aged and Infirm Clergy- 
men, the Distressed Gentlework Aid Association and so on. 

Slicker titles are not a coincidence, They are part of the 
charities’ efforts to sell themselves like breakfast cereals. 
They all have a message, which some of them hammer home 
with the same persuasive skill we see used in television 
commercials. The Spastics Society bangs away at the fact 
that anyone can have a spastic child. The National Society 
for Mentally Handicapped Children emphasise the tragedy 
of the afflicted child and, believing that there are few things 
less appealing than a grown-up mental defective, play down 
the fact that they also help adults, 

Perhaps there are some doubts among the charities about 
these ‘methods. It is no surprise to learn that the advertising 
profession has a hand in it, that one of the founders of the 
Spastics Society was an advertising copywriter and that the 
appeals officer for Oxfam was also once with an advertising 
agency, 

The pew charity men assert that they have built efficient 
organisations, that they have transformed fund-raising from 
a chancy, flag day and féte affair into a more scientific 
and predictable business. Perhaps they have. The Spastics 
Society has a yearly income of over £3 million, some of 
which-it diverts into other charities. At the same time the 
Earl Haig Fund, .which sticks doggedly to its sombre image 
of a chilly November service at the Cenotaph and the flowers 
made by the broken remnants of Servicemen, raises nearly 
all its income—about £1 million a year—from Poppy Day. 


o 


The fashionable, big names exist among something like 
ihree thousand active charities in this country. Anyone with 
cash to spare can give it to the relief of necdy builders’ 
clerks, shipbrokers, Southern Irish loyalists, ex-members of 
the Stock Exchange or commercial travellers: He can help 
a charity which exists to suppress professional begging, or 
one which provides “. . . moral, spiritual and physical treat- 
ment of gentlewomen who have fallen into intemperate 
habits through the misuse of drugs and alcohol.” He can 
even help to provide trusses for impoverished suflerers from 
rupture. 

There is no lack of opportunity to donate to charity. The 
question is—should we? 

Charity is a well-established business, A Statute of 1601 
gave the first legal definition and most of the causes men- 
tioned there—“. . . sick and maimed soldiers . . . the 
education and preferment of orphans . . . the. relief and 
redemption of prisoners and captives . . .” still brandish the 
begging bowl today. 

Many of the appeals seem irresistible. Who could say no 
to a starving child? If one were dumped on our doorstep— 
and the charities aim at making us react as if there were 
one there—there could be only one answer. But this argument 
has its limits. To start off, what would we say if one of the 
respected, well heeled patrons of charity were to appear on 
our doorsteps asking us, as Lord Rank did in one advertise- 
ment, to “Please remember there is still much that each of 
us could do to see that those who still stand in need are not 
neglected”? 

And what about other appeals to our pity? Could we say 
no to an unemployed man? Or to a salesman who is falling 
behind in the rat race? Or to a working class mother driven 
to despair by the pressures of looking after the kids, keeping 
home and making ends meet? These are all needy cases and 
they could all be helped by money. 

The first question to ask is why charities exist. Most 
people accept that orphans need help but never stop to 
wonder why; never stop to question a social system where 
children are the legal responsibility of their parents so that 
if the parents die the child is left without protection. The 
same system produces the wars—Korea, Vietnam, Kashmir— 
which make more orphans as well as more homeless and 
more refugees, all of them suitable subjects for charity. 

Disease creates problems for people for the simple reason 
that it can make them unemployable, in other words can 
make them unable to earn a wage. Few people, as they con- 
tribute to a charity to help the incapacitated, question a 
social system which makes the majority of its people rely 
so heavily on the sale of their working abilities. Few of them 
question the poverty which affects all workers, and which 
sometimes intensifies upon oné person, or one group of 
people, and forces them out of capitalism's mainstream. 

These problems—and many, many more-- are what the 
charities say they are tackling, Are they succeeding? 

It is not curmudgeonly to point out that the lack of 
charity’s success is demonstrated by the very continuance 
of charity. There are still millions of people who are 
deprived, or maimed, or homeless, or hungry. The smoothest 
charity organiser will not pretend that he has the answer to 
it all; yet the fact is that most of the problems are avoidable. 

The problems which the charities battle against are not a 
matter of/mischance. It is not some personal quirk which 
makes an \unmarried mother add another burden to. the 
orphans’ Home; she does it because it takes more courage 


} 
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than she possesses to face the economic and social pressures 
of capitalist society with a child which is known as a bastard. 
Oxfam repeats that two-thirds of the world’s people are 
hungry but this is not mischance; they also say that six- 
pence would save a child’s life in India, Nigeria, Hong Kong, 
yet in some countries food is destroyed when the market is 
not right and in others governments devote a large part of 
their resources to the production of armaments, 


Modern society does not lack resources. Only it has a 
structure which ensures that those resources are used to 
deprive and destroy rather than to feed and build. It is the 
economy of capitalism—its basis of private ownership— 
which produces the flood of misery in the world and against 
that the charities battle with little hope. 


It is not with any desire to be cruel that we say charity 
is a delusion. It persuades people who have a burden of 


their own to carry that they can solve the world’s problems 
by distributing a little of their poverty over someone else. 
It promotes the idea thatethere is nothing much wrong with 
the world which cannot be put right with a change of heart. 
With his problems staring him in his face, charity encourages 
the worker to turn his back. At best, it persuades him to 
look only briefly at the world and its ailments before he 
closes his mind by the act of dropping his coin in the box. 
At worst it fosters the meanest of docility and the blind 
acceptance of a very inadequate existence. 

We can do better than this. Leaving aside the smooth 
organisers, many charities function on the efforts of sincere 
and generous workers. It is a wicked tragedy that such 
sincerity and energy should be misused to perpetuate the 
very conditions they are trying to do something about, But, 
as the charities would agree, capitalism is full of tragedies. 

IVAN 
( 


The Sam Packer Story 


SAM PACKER was in his teens when he got a job at the factory. 
He was a bright lad, energetic and jolly, and his workmates 
took an instant liking to him. Sam soon became one of the 
firm’s most popular employees; the foreman smiled at him; 
the manager acknowledged him with a nod. 

After doing odd jobs for a few years Sam qualified for 
a place at a bench and promptly celebrated his promotion 
by getting married. Marriage set his life on a different tack. 
Pocket money, sufficient when he was single, dwindled when 
he had a wife to maintain, It almost disappeared when the 
children came. 

The few pay increases the firm conceded had to go straight 
into Mrs. Sam Packer’s purse because of rising living costs. 
Sam did his best to economise, rolling his cigarettes, mending 
the family’s shoes, wearing second-hand clothing and riding 
to work on a bicycle with sandwiches for lunch. In despera- 
tion, after a bout of nagging from his wife, Sam went to 
the factory office and asked for a raise. Very abruptly he 
was told that such matters were dealt with through trade 
union channels and that the firm, facing financial problems, 
could not afford to pay increases, 

The “financial problem” story was true, the firm was soon 
absorbed into a large combine. Sam found the new manage- 
ment remote and impersonal. A notice was posted informing 
the staff that, following reorganisation, there would be 
certain redundancies. A demand for a pay increase was 
rejected. 

Sam was furious. He talked of throwing up the job but 
his wife nagged the fear of unemployment into him. One 


evening, with several mates, Sam went to his trade union 
branch meeting where he got on his feet and bellowed out . 


all the rude things about his employers that his mates were 
thinking. He was clapped and cheered and went home 
happily with the applause ringing in his ears. 

Sam became a regular attender at the union meetings, 
speaking as often as the chairman would let him on every 
subject that came up for discussion. Always critical, always 
expressing the general discontent, always demanding fair 
play for the workers, he established a local reputation, “Sam’s 
the boy,” said his mates, “He'll tell ’em.” | 

When a shop steward suddenly died Sam’s fomination for 
the job was unopposed. He was required to attend trade 
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union conferences and, after an attack of butterflies-in-the- 
stomach, he made his first conference speech, following it 
with regular contributions to the debates. Consistently he 
proposed motions of censure against union officials, criticisms 
of employers and threats of strike action. 

At the close of each conference Sam would go to a nearby 
pub and argue over a pint with other ale-supping delegates. 
Heecame as popular with them as he was with his local 
workmates, 

One day, at the factory union meeting, the members took 
one of Sam’s fiery speeches seriously and decided to strike. 
Sam was thrust into the position of a strike leader. It was 
the first time he had been called upon to do more than talk 
and he was bewildered. 

The employers, with ears to the ground and spies at the 
union meeting, learned of the strike decision. Business was 
brisk and they were not prepared to face a stoppage at that 
moment, so they sent a polite invitation to Sam to meet 
them at their headquarters. He entered the boardroom with 
knees knocking, but the assembled management greeted him 
so warmly, addressing him as Mr. Packer, passing round 
their cigarettes and making flattering remarks about his 
ability as a trade union leader, that he soon got over his 


_ nervousness, 


The chairman candidly admitted that the company was 
making a moderate profit and was prepared to show 
appreciation to its staff by introducing a bonus system. He 
pointed out how, with increased production, the bonus 
could grow and make a substantial increase in the stafl’s 
earnings. Sam was relieved. They sold him the idea with 
ease. He shook hands all round and left the building with 
a jaunty step. 

Back at the factory Sam called a special union meeting 
and recommended to the members the acceptance of the 
firm’s offer. Against feeble opposition the meeting agreed 
to accept, to withdraw the strike decision and to give Sam 
a vote of thanks. 

With his reputation) enhanced Sam was elected on to one 
committee after another. He served on district committees, 
area committees, “finance committees and; eventually, 
national committees. He was sent to Trades Union Con- 
gress and to Labour Party conferénces. His name became 


Va 





¢ 
known in trade union circles from Penzance to Penrith, 
from Lowestoft to Llandudno. He was photographed by 
the press and interviewed for television. He dressed smartly 
and gave up rolling his cigarettes. 

He worked at the factory for only one or two days a 
week, His employers gave him leave to attend his union 
meetings and the union paid him an allowance for the days 
devoted to union business. He was continuously invited to 


attend social functions sometimes in the company of em- 


ployers he had recently faced across a negotiating table. 
He lost his taste for beer and cigarettes and acquired one 
for spirits and cigars. 

Being on christian-name intimacy with the top brass of 
his union, Sam was groomed for a full-time job as a union 
officer and when he got it he moved from his old address 
to a modern flat near to his union office. His workmates 
at the factory, who had been seeing him less and less, now 
saw him not at all. His salary enabled his family to treble 
its living standard, He had a sleek car and his cigars and 
his waistline gradually increased their girth. 

There was a fly in Sam’s ointment. He miss¢d the exhilara- 
tion of the applause that used to accompa his old fiery 
oratory. If he gave vent to a speech in ae of employers 


they smiled indulgently and his fellow union officers made 
cracks about soap-box oratory. He was expected to devise 
compromises and work out alternative propositions. He 
was not good at it. It fogged him, his mind rambled and 


he lapsed into silence. 

As a trade union officer Sam was drawn into Labour 
Party activity. When a by-election occurred in his con- 
stituency he threw himself into the fray with zest. He was 
in top form addressing audiences in his old spirited manner, 
lambasting his party’s opponents and drawing laughs and 
claps with his wisecracks, his slashing criticisms and his 
slangy oratory. Only question time made him uncomfort- 
able. He did not know the answers so he skirted round 
questions with wit and sarcasm. After the by-election he 
decided to better equip himself with a study course on 
political economy through his union education scheme. 

Promotion in his union further increased Sam’s salary, 
the size of his car and the length of his holidays. He 
attended international conferences, flying to foreign cities 
and staying in the best hotels. To improve his image he 
took his wife around with him. The days of living in a two- 
roomed flat, riding a bicycle to work, smoking hand-rolled 
cigarettes and mending his own shoes were so far behind 
him that he could afford to boast about them in contrast 
to his new status. 

Mr. Sam Packer no longer spoke of workers’ rights, fair 
wages, the unscrupulous boss class and working class soli- 
darity. Instead he spoke of national economy, trade balances, 
export problems, productivity and international finance. 
Although he allowed himself to be called a Socialist he 
carefully avoided references to class interests. 

One day the ‘phone rang in Mr. Packer's office. It was 
his National Secretary calling to tell him that the workers 
at the factory where he used to work were on strike for 

Amore pay. The employers had ‘phoned union headquarters 
\ to complain that, as they abided by national agreements, 
they expected the workers to do likewise and what was the 
union going to.do about the ‘strike? The National Secretary 
had assured them that the union did not condone unofficial 
disputes and that-a union officer would be sent to the cilected 
afca to gct the men back to work. Thut was a job for 
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Samuel Packer. 

Press reporters were waiting outside the office to bombard 
Mr. Packer with questions. He gave them a statement. He 
said that the strike was unjustified, that it was probably the 
work of an handful of agitators, that the workers would see 
reason when matters were explained to them and that the 
public could be assured that there would soon be a resump- 
tion of work. 

A meeting of the strikers was specially convened to hear 
union officer Packer tell them that their action was ill-timed 
and ill-advised and that, if they forced wages up at this 
time, the price of their products would increase and foreign 
competitors would undersell: them. If goods could not be 
sold the workers who produced them, explained Mr. Packer, 
would soon be out of a job, The sensible thing was to 
increase production without increasing costs, to be competi- 
tive in the markets of the world, capture orders and have 
plenty of work. When that was done there would be good 
prospects of a big pay increase. 

One questioner asked, if jobs depended on selling goods 
and selling goods depended on low wages, then wouldn’t 
jobs and low wages always go together? Another worker 
said that when he worked in an overseas factory he had 


been told the same story; the workers were being played . 


off against one another. 

Mr. Packer replied that he could smell a red agitator a 
mile away. He, with other union officers, was: in the best 
position to keep a finger on the pulse of the national situa- 
tion and to advise workers when to seek wage increases and 
when to bide their time. If they were as reasonable as he 
thought they were they would go back to work and leave 
their claims in the hands of the union where, he swore on 
oath, their interests would be well looxed after. 

The chairman counted the votes amid uproar and 
announced a narrow majority for a return to work. 

Months later, at a Labour Party meeting, Mr. Packer 
accepted a challenge from a member of the audience to 
debate thre question “Is the Labour Party a Socialist Party?” 
This, he thought, would be fun. He was astounded when 
Transport House informed him that, if he engaged in this 
debate, he must do so as an individual, not as a Labour 
Party representative. 

For Mr. Packer the debate was a fiasco. He defined Social- 
ism as “The greatest good to the greatest number,” “Chris- 
tianity in practive” and “The brotherhood of man.” He 
amplified these definitions by reference to the Labour Party’s 
schemes for building houses, hospitals and schools, for 
increasing production and old age pensions and decreasing 
armaments, 

His opponent defined Socialism as a system of society 
wherein’ the means and instruments for producing and 
distributing wealth were commonly owned and democratically 
controlled by, and in the interest of the whole community. 
This, said Mr. Packer, was idealism, a pipe dream and 
totally impracticable. Human nature would not allow it. 
He believed in a practical kind of Socialism. ° | 

Mr. Packer’s opponent explained how this so-called 


practical Socialism was really a continuation of the existing 


social set-up with its wars, poverty, unemployment and 
insecurity. He quoted from Mr. Packer’s own trade union 
speeches to show that the abolition on the wages system 
was the only solution to the problems of wage earners. 
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The Money System 


MONEY dominates our lives, It is universal under Capitalism. 
It speaks all languages and opens all doors. Virtually every- 
thing all over the world has a price. Practically every kind 
of activity we engage in, and every sphere of human en- 
deavour, is measured against what it costs. There are money 
barriers erected between people and their attitudes towards 
each other, Respect and kudos are accorded to the money 
—not the man. 

In a thousand similar ways money falsifies human values. 
It perverts the judgment of people by raising phoney -stan- 
dards, And as the have-nots slavishiy seek to imitate the 
possessions of~the haves, trashy substitutes become a com- 
monplace and the general culture pattern sinks to the level 
of the unreal. For those in poverty, social recognition is 
sought through the showy accumulation of inferior junk. 
Whilst money expresses the values of property society, it 
has in itself nothing useful to contribute to huinan lives. 
It is a social growth and its existence is secondary to the 
basic property division in society. 

The rich are rich because they own the means of produc- 
tion and thereby accumulate money in the form of rent, 
interest or profit. It is the real wealth created by workers 
which constitutes their fortunes. The workers are relatively 
poor because they own no means of production, not because 
their wages are low but because they have to work for wages 
at all. The wages system cat the social dispossession 
of the working class and assures their continuing appearance 
in the factories, mines and offices to turn out wealth for the 
owning class. Bingo halls, horse-racing, overtime and _hire- 
purchase become a substitute for living against a back- 
ground of ceaseless struggle and conflict, 

It is hard to think of a relationship into which human 
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In his winding-up address Mr. Packer became confused, 
then annoyed and finally abusive. He ieft the hall with a 
red face amid grins and laughs. 

When the office of national union secretary became vacant 
Mr. Packer was an unsuccessful candidate for the job, but 
compensation came when, in the New Year’s Honours List, 
he was cited for the O.B.E. 

Subsequently he accepted nomination as a parliamentary 
candidate in a safe Labour constituency. As a Member of 
Parliament his infrequent speeches were as empty as the 
benches around him. The Honourable Member Mr. Packer, 
O.B.E., knew the right people and was appointed to the board 
of a nationalised industry at a salary of £12,000 a year. 
He hob-nobbed with his fellow board members, all of whom 
were either ex-bankers or ex-company directors. He objected 
to any reference to his humble origin. 

He gradually faded from the public limelight till he was 
stricken by thrombosis in his London home and died, despite 
the attention of two hastily summoned Harley Street 
physicians. 

A few grizzled old workers at the factory read of his 
death in their morning papers. The announcement was 
wedged between news of a wage freeze, closing factories, 
short-time working, redeployment and unemployment. One 
old timer, as he spread his breakfast margarine, said, 
“Packer, he used to work at our place. Led us up the garden, 
proper, he did, Still, it was our own fault. We ought to do 
our own thinking instcad of leaving if to blokes like him.” 

W. WATERS 
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beings enter that is not either derived from the money system 
or tainted by it. These relationships are so much part of our 
lives that they are widely accepted without question. It is 
thereby considered more honorable to starve than to sieal 
food, more proper to walk than ride without the fare and 
to take the kids out for the week-end with the rent money 
just isn’t done. 

: Every facet of existente is affected by money. How we 
live, where we live, the kind of feod, clothing and shelter | 
consumed, ali hinges upon how much can be afforded. It is 
the outstanding contraciction of our time that with his 
talents, man has mastered many natural forces and even 
bent them to his will; through his store-house of scientific 
knowledge, he has transtormed the face of the earth; he 
has produced wonders of communication and transportation 
and covered the world with technical achievements un- 
dreamed of in bygone ages; with mechanisation applied to 
agriculture, man’s capacity to produce food is abundant, yet 
none of this is readily available to him. The sociai strait- 
jacket of the money system stifles his every move. 

None of the things ihat society has produced are freely 
at the disposal of the producers. The telephone, the motor 
car, the aeroplane, the radio, the cinema—none may be used 
except through the intervention of money. The menu at the 
Hiiton or the common loaf of bread are only available if 
you have the money. Capitalism has created the potential 
for abundance but its property division (its class structure) 
denies its attainment. 

There is obviously nothing that can be done to resolve 
these contradictions within the framework of a money based 
society, Money is so revered and sought alter that a world 
without it is extremely difficult for most peopie to conceive. 
Yet there is nothing natural about it. All that man needs to 
survive and flourish are his physical and mental energies 
and the resources of nature. Money developed out of the 
exchange of goods. 

Where things are held in common and freely available, 
money is irrelevant and superfluous. Many things have been 
used as money in the history of its existence, including 
human slaves, The substance behind world currencies today 
is gold. Gold is ideal for the purpose because it does not 
perish and it concentrates a large amount of value into a 
convenient form. When buying and selling takes place, it is 
therefore values exchanging one with another and this only 
happens because there are exclusive property rights—owners 
and non-owners. It is the attitudes of men that sanction the 
powers of money. It serves as a standard of price, as a 
measure of value and a means of exchange. That is to say 
its Operation is confined to the buying and selling of com- 
modities, This commercial process is part of the profit making 
system which exploits and devours the life-force of productive 
labour, . vate 

All the frenzied activity of Chancellors of the Exchequer 
and world bankers, the voluminous writings of the so-called 
economics experts, and financial columnists, the contortive 
juggling of the Prices and Incomes Board are so many dreary 
acts in an over long farce. They are like the motions of a 
ritual to appease the wrath of some supernatural power, 
where men make obeisance to gods of their own création. 

Today we are confronted with-hundreds of millions of 
people in chronic need of food, but unless they constitute a 
profitable market, they will remain hungry. In the same way, 
a money barrier exists between the millfons living in slums 
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What's it all about ? 


THE Labour Government must be pleased with itself. Unem- 
ployment is increasing. 

Those members of the working class who cheered the 
return of a Labour Government which claimed it would put 
an end to “stop-go” must now be asking themselves whether 
the “shake-out” will develop into an economic fall out. An 
appraisal of how the situation has deteriorated since July 20 
does not inspire much confidence in the ability of the Govern- 
ment or the capitalist class to deal with the situation. 


Regular readers of this journal will know that we hold ° 


that an economic crisis, or the threat of it, is endemic to 
capitalism, the social system under. which we currently 
endure. We further make the case that the economic ups 
and downs, loosely described as the good and bad days, do 
not come about because of the ability, or lack of it, of the 
capitalist class. Despite all the forward planning horrible 
gaffs are frequently made and the laws of the economic 
jungle as expressed in the markets of the world always 
prevail, often making a mockery of the planned growth so 
fondly extolled by these lance corporals of industry. 

If General Motors is the thermometer of American capital- 
ism, then the British model is ICI, one of the few British 
companies big enough in terms of capital, labour employed, 
turnover, and profit, to be included in a world ranking list. 
For years the prestige of this company appeared as if it 
could élimb to the moon. Its board of directors was held in 
such esteem that some people would instal them as the 
Government in preference to the inept politicians of the 
Labour and Conservative Parties. Any words uttered by 
chairman Sir Paul Chambers—a former accountant and civil 
servant, and the innovator ofthe PAYE system of taxation— 
were always eagerly waited upon. So much talent was en- 
compassed in the board of directors that they could afford 
to loan Lord Beeching to British Railways for five years in 
an endeavour to make that organisation a more profitable 
concern. The good doctor, as he then was, undertook the 
task, as you may recall, on the time honoured trade union 
principle of the rate for the job. The rate in question being 
the one he was receiving at ICI of £25,000 per year. 

It was therefore highly ironical that ICI should be the 
first of the large companies to announce cut backs as the 
squeeze took its effect. Profits for the first half of 1966 fell 
by ten per cent to £90 million and the forecast for the 
second half of the year did not look any brighter. Capital 
expenditure was to be cut back and 1,000 workers declared 
redundant. All because the high powered, and even higher 
paid, board of directors had overestimated the growth of the 
market in those commodities that they produce. 

Since then reports have appeared in newspapers every day 
ot firms either dismissing staff or putting them on short 
time. But as the number of workers involved in these instances 
are counted in tens and hundreds, rather than hundreds and 
thousands, the publicity attracted by these events has been 
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all over the world and the provision of adequate housing. 
These are simple aspects of poverty, and poverty is incurable 
as long as the means of wealth production are monopolised 
by a class, 

The Socialist analysis of Capitalism and its money set up 
points the way to a new society where men would use the 
- earth’s resources for their common good—without money. 
H.B. 
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sma{il and completely overshadowed by the happenings at 
the British Motor Corporation, where tens of thousands of 
workers have been “shaken out”. 

The situation has become confused, as some workers have 
engaged in retaliatory strike action. It is no lenger clear 
which workers are on short time because the company is 
curtailing ‘production, or, because parts are not available 
because of a strike in some other part of the organisation. 
The one thing that is clear, is that if BMC were asked the 
question recently posed in the pop parade ‘“What’s it all 
about?” they would have to reply that they just didn’t know. 

Unfortunately the Government and our fellow members 
of the working class would have to answer in the same way. 
If Prime Minister Wilson is correct and unemployment 
reaches 470,000 this winter, that will mean an increase of 
150,000 in the ranks of the unemployed. How then, does 
this plan crazy Labour Government propose to do to deal 
with this? According to Minister of Labour Gunter there 
area number of firms eagerly awaiting skilled labour as it 
becomes redundant, and the Ministry of Labour training 
centres are ready to retrain sacked workers and give skills 
to the unskilled. But some of the unions whose members are 
being affected by the dismissals have made a survey of the 
situations vacant and find the vacancies are falling, and 
those still available are not suited to the sacked men, and, 
in any event, there are not enough to absorb the workers 
now surplus to the requirements of the motor industry. As 
for the Government’s retraining scheme, there are 31 centres 
in the country and they can deal with 12,000 men per year. 

The situation in the car industry today illustrates the 
difference between a capitalist society that produces for 
profit, and a socialist society that would produce for use. 
Who could argue that man’s requirements for motor cars 
has been satisfied? There are many families who own a 
car which often has been acquired at a great personal cost, 
including sending the wife out to work. A large number of 
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cars have the owner underneath them carrying out repairs 
for longer periods than the car is actually in use. If road- 
side checks were made on private cars in the same way as 
on commercial vehicles a large number of them would be 
similarly ordered off the road. Some people who have been 
unaccosted by the affluent society cannot even afford an old 
banger. 
_ So then, there are people without cars, and some with old 
cars, all who would like new cars. There are the workers 
at BMC who want to work a full week manufacturing cars. 
But the British Motor Corporation will not let them, because 
its function is not to make cars, but to sell them at a 
profit. 

It may be said that the motor car is not really an essential 
thing. Have fear. If the crisis deepens you will find that the 
home makers, food makers and clothing makers will all 
curtail production if their products cannot be sold at a 
profit. RAY GUY 
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No Mystery about Banking 


BANKS have been in the news, with the failure of the Intra 
Bank in Lebanon, the largest in the Middle East and a bank 
in Detroit, the Public Bank of Detroit. ‘ 

Both banks claimed to have asscts more than sufficient to 
pay depositors eventually, but neither had the cash available 
when the depositors took fright and wanted their money 
back. The Intra Bank is reported to have invested much of 
the £86 miilion deposits (some of it from oil-rich Arab 
clients) in such varied properties as a West End Hotel in 
London, docks in France and properties in Paris and America. 
As the Sunday Telegraph (23 October) remarked:—‘This is 
dangerous banking practice—oflice blocks cannot be sold 
overnight to repay depositors”, 

The Detroit Bank, which had deposits of $117 million at 
the end of 1965, had got heavily involved in financing “home 
improvement” work. 

It was the biggest American bank failure in thirty years. 

It was the familiar story, recalled by the failure of a small 
British bank a few years ago, when the manager complained 
sadly that “depositors were taking the money out faster than 
they were putting it in”, 

The outcome has been that the Detroit bank has been 
taken over by another American bank, and the Intra Bank, 


with Government and otier aid, has re-opened. Among those 


who propped it up were the Maronite Patriarch of Antioch, 
with that the Times described as “the not inconsiderable 
resources of his Church”. 

But what is of more lasting interest is the light such bank 
failures throw on the absurdities of the banking theories held 
by what the late Professor Cannan called the “Mystical School 
of Banking Theorists.’ 

Before their ideas gained their present widespread accept- 
ance economists and bankers, though they disagreed about 
other things, had no doubis about the basic principle that 
what a bank lends or invests is placed at its disposal by 
depositors. 


Marx for example wrote: — 


A bank represents on one hand the centralisation of money- 
capital, of the lenders, and on the other the centralisation of 
the borrowers, Its profit is generally made by borrowing at a 
lower rate of interest than it loans (Capital Vol. lil. P. 473). 
And a banker, Mr. Walter Leaf, Chairman of the West- 

minster Bank, wrote: — 


The banks can lend no more than they can borrow--in fact 
not nearly so much, If anyone in the deposit banking system 
can be called a “creator of credit” it is the depositor; for the 
banks are strictly limited in their lending operations by the 
amount which the depositor thinks fit to leave with them. 
(Banking, Home University Library 1926.) 

But the mystical school (which included Keynes) would 
have none of this, They saw by experience that a prudently 
conducted bank, having the confidence of depositors, could 
rely on them to leave the bulk of their deposits in the bank, 
so that the latter could safely invest about twelve to fifteen 
per cent, keep about 20 per cent in a form. of lending which 
they could call on immediately, keep about 10 per cent in 
cash in their tills or at the Bank of England, and use about 
one half to make advances to customers, From this they make 
the topsy-turvy deduction that out of the 10 per cent cash 
(it is now down to 8 per cent) the bank had “created” the 
rest. 

The Committee on Finance and Industry (The Macmillan 
Committee) in its report in 1931 claimed that “the bulk of the 
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deposits arise out of the action of the banks themselves, for. 
by granting loans, allowing money to be drawn on an over- 
draft or purchasing securities a bank creates a credit: in its 
books, which is the equivalent of a deposit”. 

They went on to give what they called a simple illustration. 
First they assumed that all banks had been merged into one 
bank. Then they described what they said would happen if 
a depositor deposited £1,000 in cash, the bank relying on past 
experience that it was only necessary to keep £100 of it in 
cash. The bank, they said could now make loans (or purchase 
securities) up to a total of £9,000 “until such time as the 
credits created . . . represent nine times the amount of the 


~ Original deposit of £1,000 in cash”, They were of course 


assuming that when each borrower drew on his account to 
make payments the cheques would come back into other 
accounts in the bank. 

Two things they overlooked or obscured. In the real world 
there are quite a lot of separate banks and in the nature of 
things most of the loans made by each bank are used to 
make payments, not to customers of the same bank, but to 
customers who have accounts in other banks, So if for the 
moment we accept the assumption that the banks by making 
loans have created deposits they are doing most of it not for 
themselves but for their rivals. 

More important, their simple illustration is too simple. If 
their argument is sound it could be applied to a bank just 
being formed just as well as to a bank already functioning. 
(They were silent on this.) 

But as soon as it is put like that its absurdity becomes 
apparent. A newly formed bank with no deposits except 
the £1,000 cash just handed in would, on the past experience 
which the Macmillan Committee itself accepted, invest £150, 
have £200 on call, £100 in cash and make advances of £550. 
Thus its total of investments and advances would be, not 
£9,000, but £900. It would only need one borrower of £1,000 
to draw a cheque paying it to an account in another bank, 
for the first bank’s £1,000 cash to be reduced to nothing. 

The same principle applies to an existing bank; for example 
if we take total deposits £100,000, with £15,000 invested, 
£20,000 on call, £10,000 in cash and advances of £55,000. For 
the existing bank would only have been able to expand to 
the £100,000 level by treating each additional deposit of 
£1,000 cash in the same way, with investment and advances 
totalling £900 out of each £1,000, not the mythical £9,000. 

The members of the Committee were soon faced with a 
problem. Taking their words at their face value the late 
Major Douglas concluded that this power of “creation” 
meant that a bank “acquires securitics for nothing”, creates 
new money “by a stroke of the banker’s pen”, and that the 
banks “are the potential or actual owners of everything pro- 
duced in the world”, 

Faced with this, members of the Committee who were asked 
about it, including the late Reginald McKenna, Chairman of 
the Midland Bank, had to repudiate Major Douglas, The 
fact remains however, that Major Douglas was only taking 
them to the logical conclusion of their own mystical theory 
of banking. . 
H. 
HARINGEY MEETING 
Hornsey Central Library 
Monday 19 December 8 pm 


WHERE CAN LEADERS LEAD? 





The Passing show . 


Post-Haste , 


Have you ever been infuriatd b 
postal delays, had letters lost or aan 
up days after you expect them? Only a 
few months ago a small letter took over 
a fortnight to reach us from another 
London postal district, and although per- 
haps this might have been an isolated 
case, it’s certainly not uncommon for 
parcels to take over a week to reach 
London from the provinces. Postcards 
were originally supposed to travel more 
quickly through the post than sealed 
letters, but this no longer seems to be 
the case, and in London anyway there 
has been a reduction in the collections 
and deliveries of mail. ; 
@ All very annoying, you might think, 
and complaints to the GPO would no 
doubt bring the familiar reply of staff 
shortage, among other excuses, And 
unlike Tory MP Sir Gerald Nabarro, 
you wouldn’t be very likely to get a 
question asked in the House about it. 
But then, Sir Gerald was really con- 
cerned about quite a different matter. 
He was very worried because some 
thousands of people did not receive their 
subscription forms for the ICI eight per 
cent unsecured loan stock 1988-93, but 
he had to be content with the Post- 
master General’s explanation that the 
forms were posted late, and some were 
wrongly addressed anyway. According to 
The Guardian of October 20, the PMG 
made personal enquiries in response to 
the complaint; which shows how im- 
portant he thought it was. — om 
Well, there was about sixty million 
pounds involved, and the loan was 
quickly over-subscribed by about 37 
times, so you can guess how annoyed 
some of the shareholders must have 
been when they missed the chance of 
some really juicy pickings from ICI’s 
future exploitation of its workers. And 
if it hadn’t been Sir Gerald, some other 
“champion of minority rights” would 
have been on his feet to make a fuss. 
Which reminds us. Christmas is coming 
0 you'd better post early. We don’t 
somehow think they'll be quife so con- 
cerned if a few of your Christmas cards 
on’t make it until New Year's Eve. 


How Not To Face Facts 


The pacifist movement's conception of 
the modern world is about as shallow as 
a kid’s paddling pool after a three-month 
drought. It is astoundingly adept al 
acquiring facts and then ‘gnoring their 
implication. At a recent meeting of The 
Peace Pledge Union, I was given. a 
leaflet. It was a neat effort, carrying 
some useful information on the vast 
waste of the world’s resources on armed 
forces, weapons of wat, etc. “Dont you 


think this is madness?” one of the 
captions ran; and who but a fool would 
say no? 

S0 far so good) But when the PPU 
starts talking about “what could be done 
instead,” their fact-finding ends and 
question-begging begins, Of course it’s 
true that the £50,000 millions spent yearly 
on arms could be used to build umpteen 
hospitals, houses and schools, or pro- 
vide sorely needed tractors and_har- 
vesters. Then why isn’t this done? Why 
indeed do armaments exist in the first 
place? After all, no» government likes 
to see such wealth tied up in this way, 
but if, as the leaflet implies, it’s more 
a question of lack of sense, all we have 
to do is kick out the stupid statesmen 
and replace them with sensible ones, 

But then, there’s more to it than that. 
First of all, although war can be called 
madness when looked at from a human 
point of view, it does make sense of a 
sort in a class divided society, Given a 
world of commercial rivalries, no capi- 
talist class is going to sit idly by and 
watch foreign competitors steal its 
economic thunder. It will use armed 
force when it deems it necessary, even 
to the point of a major shooting match. 
Under such circumstances, your poli- 
ticians can be as clever or as stupid as 
you like. It makes no difference to the 
underlying forces pushing towards war. 

I, there any guarantee, anyway, that 
a reduction in arms spending would give 
us more of the things we so desperately 
want? Far from it. Capitalism is pri- 
marily concerned with production for 
the market, not with satisfying our needs, 
and the money saved by arms cuts would 
merely be earmarked for other invest- 
ment. A look at the policies of the 
present Labour Government will show 
us the truth of this. Indeed, we can even 
point to instances where money has been 
spent in taking plant out of production 
because of unfavourable market condi- 
tions—textiles in Britain, wheat in USA 
yet there are plenty of ragged, ill-fed 
people in the world. iy 

What is needed is the abolition of 
capitalism, and its replacement with a 
system of common ownership and pro- 
duction for use, not the signing of 
pledges against war, which past ex- 
perience tells us will not be worth the 
paper they're written on whenxthe crunch 
comes. 


The examples of Our Betters 


A period of severe restraint, did we 
say? Rank Organisation Chairman John 
Davis has been ordered to pay £25,000 
to his ex-wife, actress Dinah Sheridan in 
addition to her £8,500 a year main- 
tenance, following her divorce. The 
Jump sum was originally “only” £15,000 
but, commented the appeal court judge, 
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With this issue of the Socialist 
Standard our long association 
with R. E. Taylor & Sons Ltd, who 
have been printing our journal 
since 1921, ends. We must record 
our appreciation of the staff of this 
printing works. They have ensured 
that the Standard has appeared 
without break each month, on 


time, through crises and war. 


“£15,000 docs not go very far towards 
purchasing a house in the sort of néigh- 
bourhood where a woman of this back- 
ground can reasonably be expected to 
live. The £15,000 is so low that the 
court is bound to interfere,” 

Wonder if anyone will think of in- 
voking Part 1V against that little lot? 
And it’s not even tied to a productivity 
agreement, 


Gaspers 


“Wilson and his colleagues have found it 
impossible to reconcile the Socialist theories 
they held in Opposition with the Tory facts 
of life they have found in oflice.” (Tory 
MP Quintin Hogg, at Ealing, 7.10.66.) 

“The Minister of Power's views that steel 
nationalisation will go through by next 
summer vrought an immediate rally in steel 
shares, and other sectors came up smartly 
on the prospect of reinvestment of the 
compensation money.” (Guardian Market 
Report, 22.10.66.) 

“In case of atomic attack, the Federal 
ruling against prayer in this building will 
be temporarily suspended”, (High School 
notice in Catitornia, U.S.A., reported Daily 
Mirror, 26,10.66.) 

“i'm sorry | can give you nothing at 
present except sympathy.” (The Queen to 
the parents of Aberfan, 29.10.66.) _ 

“The pensioner-and the housewife suffer 
most when prices rise.” (The New Britain, 
Labour Party manifesto at the 1964 elec- 
tion. 

Heike in the cost of living have re- 
duced the purchasing power of the £6 10s. 
old age pension for married couples by 
8s. 6d. since it was introduced on March 
29, 1965, Mr. Pentland, Parliamentary Sec- 
retary, Miunistry of Social Security, dis- 
closed in a Commons reply last night.” 
(Daily Telegraph, 8.11.66.) 

“The concrete analysis of concrete con- 
ditions and the concrcte resolution of con- 
crete contradictions are the living soul ot 
Marxism-Leninism.” (Lin Pias, Chinese 
Minister of Defence.) 

E.T.C. 
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BOOKS — 


Poverty and hunger 


As I Recall 
by Lord Boyd Orr 
Macgibbon & Kee 


This is a fascinating, but also an in- 
furiating, book. 

In the introduction, Ritchie Calder speaks 
of the author’s frustration and anger when, 
time and again, he was foiled by the profit 
motive in his'efforts to improve the dict of 
the poorest. He speaks bitterly of his 
frustrated attempt to get free milk into 
schools to supplement the children’s im- 


‘poverished dict, at a time when there was 


a glut of milk because people could not 
afford it and skimmed milk was being 
poured down the drain. He quotes from 
one of Lord Boyd Orr’s speeches: “half 
the population of the world suffers from 
lack of sufficient food; farmers suffer ruin 
if they produce ‘too much food’. Adjust 
our economic and pblitical systems to let 
these two evils cancel each other out.” 

This is why this is an infuriating book. 
Lord Boyd Orr shows many times that he 
recognises the responsibility for malnutri- 
tion and hunger lies in the capitalist system 
and yet, even recognising this, throughout 
his long life and even now, he has soughi 
the remedy within that system. 

In the section dealing with his research 
work, Lord Boyd Orr speaks of the brushes 
he has had at various times with the 
Ministry of Agriculture. At one time the 
Ministry was creating Boards to fix prices 
of home produced bacon, etc., and to re- 
strict imports. He was opposed to these 
“because ... this meant dearer food for 
the poorer half of the population who were 
already unable to purchase sufficient for 
health . . . The Pig and Bacon Marketing 
Board would mean that there would be less 
bacon imported from Denmark, and in 
return we would send them less coal, with 
the resulting increased unemployment in 
the resulting increased unemployment in 
both countries.” This is a point which stil 
eludes our successive Governments, who 
preach the gospel that “we” must import 
less and export more! 

In his criticisms of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Board, Lord Boyd Orr advocated 
a comprehensive food and agricultural 
policy based on human needs. He pointed 
out that while the poorest people spent 
more than 75 per cent of their income on 
food, the wealthy spend less than 10 per 
cent. Therefore rises in prices obviously 
affect the poor much more than the wealthy. 
In reply he was informed that, as the 
Rowell Institute (his research institute) was 
maintained by government grant, the 
Director should not be allowed to engage 
in propaganda against his government. 

In the chapter dealing with his dietary 
surveys and wartime food policy, the 
author speaks of an interview he had with 
Kingsley Wood, then Minister of Health, 
who asked him why he was making such a 
fuss about poverty when, with old age 
pensions and unemployment insurance, 
there was no poverty in the country. The 
extraordinary thing was that Kingsley Wood 
genuinely believed that if people are not 
actually dying of starvation, there could 


be no food deficiency. Naturally he had 
never put this theory to the test at first 
hand! 

There are many other instances of ignor- 
ance or deliberate obstruction and manipu- 
lation of facts on the part of “our” poli- 
ticians. Nevertheless, Lord Boyd Orr can 
speak with admiration of General Smuts 
and say superstitiously that “God frowned 
on our work in Kenya” because two of his 
friends died there, one through cancer and 
the other through a motor accident. 

When speaking of the United Nations 
Food and Agricultural Organisation, the 
author mentions the interest shown by 
American businessmen in schemes for world 
distribution of food “from a financial point 
of vicw.” However, due to the frequent 
opposition of the British team who, 
obviously, could see none of these advan- 
tages in view of the preferential tariff and 
price arrangements of this country with 
its “ex Empire”, many of these schemes 
failed, 

The Atlantic Charter of 1941 stated as 
its aim “freedom from want for all men 
in all lands.” The author speaks bitterly 
of the fact that, already by May, 1943, at 
the Hot Springs Conference in America on 
world food problems, this had been for- 
gotten. “The old men had crept’ back into 
power, determined to resist any economic 
change which threatened their financial 
interests.” When addressing ihe delegates 
atthe Quebec Conference he felt that, 
although the delegates themselves were in 
favour of his suggestions they, “like the 


Utopian Communities 


The History of American Socialisms 

by John Humphrey Noyes 

with new introduction by Mark Holloway 
Dover, New York 


“Socialisms has been tried before in 
various communal experiments. These 
failed because men cannot live together, 
co-operating freely in production and shar- 
ing the amenities and products of their 
community.” 

So runs one of the “human nature” type 
of objections to Socialism. 

The answer is that Socialism cannot 
work -in isolation. It must be world-wide, 
taking over from the present world-wide 
system of society—capitalism. The condi- 
tions for its achievement are, that there 
must be a potential abundance for all, and 
that a majority of workers must be equipped 
with the knowledge of Socialism and be 
organised to get it. Socialism is the emanci- 
pation of the working class and not an 
escape from capitalism to some backwoods 
hideaway. This is Scientific Socialism as 
opposed to the earlier ideas of reforming 
mankind by setting up communities free 
from the influence of private property 
known as Utopian Socialism. 

This book is a contemporary account of 
Utopian communities set up in America 
mainly between 1825 and 1850. The author 
founded a religious community which lasted 
30 years, The greater part of his material 
was drawn from the researches of A. | 
Macdonald, an admirer of Robert Owen. 
The bork is largely devoted to brief histories 
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delegates at the Hot Springs conference had 
been told what to say by politicians who 
had little interest in alleviating poverty, 
even, in their own countries, and even less 
in eliminating hunger and poverty in the 
world,” 

_ In spite of his experiences with succeed- 
ing British Governments, Lord Boyd Orr 
can say “my attempt to persuade Mr. Attlee 
to become interested in this project was 
rather foolish. He was doing a magnificent 
job . . . with many inexperienced ministers 
to reorgartise Britain after the war... that 
he could not be expected to be well in- 
formed on what must have considered a 
side issue of the foreign policy.” Side 
issie indeed! 

The role taken by the British Govern- 
ment at least appears to have been con- 
sistent. On one occasion the FAO, having 
sent a group of agricultural experts to 
Greece, reported that a grant or loan of 
200 million dollars would be sufficient to 
finance the development plans agreed, to 
bring about a rapid increase in food pro- 
duction. Instead of the grant. Britain sent 
troops to support the government and Royal 
Family. \ 

In summing up. Lord Boyd Orr chafes 
against the division of the world into 
Opposing camps and sces in World Govern- 
ment, the promotion of which now takes 
up much of his time, the solution to these 
problems. His references to “Socialism” 
and “Capitalism” show why Lord Boyd 
Orr still places hopes in such an organisa- 
tion, 

E.G. 


of communal experiments, the main groups 
dealt with being: the efforts of Owen and 
his followers, communities _ set up bi 
admirers of Fourier and various religious 
colonies. 

It is interesting that theories developed 
to deal with the effects of the industrial 
revolution in Europe should have been 
applied in pre-industrial America. There 
was plenty of land available in America 
and people who had just escaped from con- 
ditions in Europe were keen to try new and 
more satisfying ways of living. Their role 
was of pioneers opening up virgin territory 
rather than social revolutionaries ending 
oppression. 

The fallacy of trying to change the soci! 
environment in isolation is evident w:'’ 
each experiment. Private property dogged 
them from the start. Land, tools and 
supplies had to be bought. Funds had to 
be raised for these, which meant that the 
community was in debt to the lender. They 
had to direct their efforts to paying th‘ 
off so that they had to try to sell the’ 
products at a. profit. In practice these 
schemes worked out as private property, 
held and worked in common, with all the 
frustrations of small property owners and 
the added irritants of being confined by 
the bounds of their land and of their social 
circle, both work and play. being limited to 
the colony. No wonder their attempts to 
change society failed. This book only deals 
with the mechanics of failure (some say 
Noyes were incompetent; others anti- 
religious; some had too many lazy members; 
others were struck by: disasters like fire or 





sickness) but does not question the ideas 
of the Utopians. . 


The ideas, which seemed feasible in the 
19th century, have been swept away by 
modern capitalism. The working class in 
its hundreds of millions is engaged in the 
social process of production on a world 
scale. Their position has changed from 
being mere beasts of burden to the people 
who run society from top~to bottom. Yet 
for all these changes their social position 
is unchanged: they still face the problems 
associated with wage or salary earning; 
they still work for the minority who own 
the means of productjon. It is now clear 
that the environment jof capitalism makes 
socialists who, when they are in a majority, 
will use their knowledge to make the world 
fit to live on. 


The History of American Socialisms is 
an interesting historical document showing 
the efforts that men made to organise their 
affairs on what they thought was a sane 
and rational basis. The failure of the 
Utopians lay not in their intentions or 
courage but in the fact that the conditions 
of capitalism in their day made their ideas 
scem feasible. 

JEF 
L.E.F. 


Revolution 


Peaceful Revolution versus Violence 
Frederick Engels 
Socialist Labour Party, 1s. 10d. 


The SLP have republished the introduc- 
tion that Engels wrote in 1895 to Marx’s 
Class Struggles in France. They have 
changed their title from The Revolutionary 
Act. 


Engels argues that the armed uprising as 
a means of winning political power has 
become outdated. The power of the military 
has so increased that they have ‘the upper 
hand every time in street battles. The most 
practical means to political power has 
become the vote, as the Social Democrats 
in Germany were showing. There the work- 
ing class were beginning to use the vote 
as “an instrument of emancipation.” 


One passage is particularly worth quot- 
ing: 

“The time is past for revolutions carried 
through by small minorities at the head 
of unconscious masses. When it gets to 
be a matter of the complete transforma- 
tion of the social organisation, the masses 
themselves must participate, must under- 
stand what is at stake and why they are 
to act.” 


This the Socialist Party of Gt. Britain 
has argued a!l along, against anarchists and 
those who back the theories of Lenin and 
Trotsky. Before Socialism can be estab- 
lished the immense majority of the working 
class must understand and want it and 
democratically set about getting it. 

A.L.B. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Beyond Marxism—The Faith and Works of 
Hendrik de Man, published by Martinus 
Nijhoff (The Hague), 29.70 guilders. 


LETTER 
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Socialist Aims and Strategies 


An open-minded discussion of socialist 
aims and strategies seems to be badly 
needed in these days. The present impo- 
tence of the socialist movement in the 
western countries cannot possibly be over- 
come unless at least some unity In purpose 
and action is achieved. 

There is already*agreement on “common 
ownership and democratic control” of the 
means of production and distribution, but 


‘it still remains to be agreed upon the 


proper meaning of these words. Should 
they be understood as referring to a 
centralised economic system, administered 
by state-appointed officials, or rather to a 
decentralised system with scope for local 
initiatives? ; 

In my opinion the latter alternative is 
more in accordance with the idea of 
democracy. State socialism inevitably leads 
to concentration of power in the hands 
of state or party bureaucrats, and there 
does not seem to be much sense in sub- 
stituting one kind of privileged class for 
another. 

A certain amount of central planning 
may be indispensable in a socialist society, 
but then it should be only structural, ice., 
provide the general framework of the 
economy. If central planning is allowed to 
interfere with ordinary production and 
distribution, local initiatives will be para- 
lyzed and democracy endangered. 

To create a democratic socialist society 
it will be better to turn most companies 
into producers’ co-operatives rather than 
into state-owned property. This kind of 
decentralisation is especially valuable since 
it is based on the active participation of 
ordinary employees, while limiting the 
powers of company managers. 

Workers’ control or self-management is 
the only remedy for the frustration and 
“alienation” felt by many workers in fac- 
tories and offices today. In producers’ co- 
operatives they would be able to discuss 
matters of common interest, such as changes 
of working conditions, investment policies, 
etc., on the basis of personal experiences 
and preferences. Being entitled to partici- 
pate when decisions concerning them are 
arrived at they would no longer be merely 
the hired tools of others but human beings 
with dignity and self-respect. 

Abolition of capitalist privileges and 
introduction of a democratic socialist society 
could probably not be achieved at one 
stroke, least of all in countries where the 
press and other mass media are controlled 
by a handful of capitalists. A gradualist 
approach, however, requires a clear-cut 
parliamentary strategy. 

As a first step on the road to socialism 
it will be necessary to confiscate the large 
private fortunes by means of death duties 
and a once-for-all capital levy. All property 
holdings above, say, £100,000 should be 
taxed one hundred per cent, and the con- 
fiscated assets used for nationalisation’ of 
the commercial banks. 

* The next step should be a transfer of the 
powers of the shareholders in all major 
companies to the employees. The latter 
should be given a majority representation 
in newly established Works Councils, re- 


sponsible for the appointment of managers, 
control of management, disposal of capital 
assets, fixation of wages, etc. 

The third step should be abolition of all 
unearned income and elimination of the 
enormous income gap now existing between 
highly salaried officials and under-paid 
wage-earners. 

By adopting a radical and well defined 
strategy like this western socialists would 
leave nobody in doubt concerning their 
practical recommendations for the achieve- 
ment of socialism. This is just as important 
as a clear definition of the ultimate aim: 
an economic system based on fair distribu- 
tion and co-operation for mutual benefit 
instead of exploitation and accumulation 
of power in the hands of a few. 


SUNE HJORTH, Sundovall, Sweden 


REPLY 


Mr. Hiorth bases his argument on the 
assumption that there is some common 
ground where the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain and other political parties (what 
he calls “the socialist movement in the 
western countries”) can discuss aims and 
strategies. 

In fact, the Socialist Party stands for 
something which is completely opposed to 
what the rest want. We alone advocate 
common ownership and democratic control 
of the means of wealth production and 
distribution; the other parties, whatever 
some of them may call themselves, support 
the capitalist social system of private owner- 
ship and control. 

The Labour Party, for example, are now 
the government of Britain, for the second 
time since the war. Nothing they have 
done, or intend to do, has had any effect 
on society. The capitalist class are still in 
possession of the means of production; the 
Labour Party’s part in this has been to 
attack the living standards of the working 
class, 

None of this has been caused by defects 
of Labour ministers, or a lack of discus- 
sion of aims. The Labour Party know 
perfectly well what they are doing. It is 
simply the inescapable result of running 
capitalism. 

The great fault with the proposals put 
forward by Mr. Hjorth—producers’ co- 
Operatives, workers’ control and so on— 
is that they are something less than Social- 
ism. Co-operatives still produce for the 
market and it is the market that in the 
end rules. Many organisations (including 
the Labour Party) have dabbled in similar 
ideas. They have all come to nothing. 

Socialists stand outside all this. The 
only way Socialism can be established is 
for the working class consciously to opt 
for it. When they have the necessary 
knowledge, they will end the privileges of 
capitalism and set up the new society in 
which men will stand as equals about the 
world’s wealth. 

The Socialist Party exists to help in this 
process; it is our job to help the working 
class come to an understanding of Socialist 
ideas. Above all, this requires a clear, un- 
compromising stand. The worst thing we 
could do would be to confuse the issue by 
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claiming to be a Socialist Party while get- 
ting involved in trifling reforms of capital- 
ism—what Mr. Hjorth mentions as “changes 
of working conditions, investment policies 
. .. Nationalisation of the commercial banks 
. .. death duty and capital levy .. .” 
One final point. Mr. Hjorth mentions 
“State Socialism”. This is a contradiction 
in terms. There will be no state machine 
in a Socialist society; it will disappear along 
with the other organs of capitalist privilege 
and coercion. A better way of describing 
the policies our correspondent has in mitid 
would be state capitalism—which is what 
the Labour Party and many other organisa- 
tions stand for, and mean when they talk 
about Socialism. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
ee 


THE OPIUM WAR WITH CHINA 1842 


Educated opinion in China adverse to 
the consumption of opium as being detri- 
mental to the prosperity of the Chinese 
nation steadily grew, eventually culminating 
in laws passed by the Chinese Government 
strictly prohibiting the traffic in opium. 
Under cover, however, of an agreement with 
the Chinese Government for the existence 
of establishments to carry on general trade 
in Canton and Macao, our honest English 
traders smuggled in large quantities of the 
forbidden drug, in which they did a very 
profitable trade. 

The Chinese Government then took the 
matter into their own hands with the fol- 
lowing result as summarised by Justin 
marly (Short History of our Own Times) 


“When the Chinese authorities actually pro- 
ceeded to insist on the forfeiture of an immense 
amount of opium in the hands of British traders, 
and took other harsh but certainly not unnatural 
measures to extinguish the traffic, Captain Elliot, 
the Chief Superintendent, sent to the Governor 
of India a request for as many ships of war as 
could be spared for the protection of life and 
property of Englishmen in China. Before long 
British ships arrived and the two countries were at 
war”, 


The Chinese were of course, worsted in 
the war and compelled to come to terms, 
the ‘swag’ obtained by England being as 
follows: 

The island of Hong-Kong ceded in per- 
petuity; Five ports: Canton, Amoy, Foo- 
Chow-Foo, Mingpo and Shanghai, thrown 
open to British trade and Consuls estab- 
lished there. 

In addition to the above, China had to 
pay a war indemnity of four and a half 
million pounds and . . . a further indemnity 
of one and a quarter millions in respect of 
the smuggled opium they had destroyed. 
room the SOCIALIST STANDARD, December 

16. 


In BELFAST ... 

drop in any time between 

8 pm and 10 pm 

on Tuesdays to the 
SOCIALIST INFORMATION 
CENTRE for 

questions and informal 
discussion at 

53 High Street, Belfast. 


It’s up to You 


We are on the verge of a slump. The 
so-called affluent society is crumbling. 


Once more the capitalist class is caught 
up in the implications of its own ridiéu- 
lous system. For weeks past we have had 
news of redundancies, mounting unem- 
ployment, falling share prices and gloom 
on the stock exchange. Those who have 
been clamouring for a reduction in the 
cost of living for so long are due to 
have their ambitions realised in a most 
unpleasant manner, 


It has all happened before and will 
continue to happen periodically so long 
as the working class continues to support 
the capitalist system. 


During the last General Election the 
working class, upon whom the capitalist 
class depend for support, was promised 
more of everything desirable and less 
of everything undesirable. Once the 
Labour Party was well and truly in 
power the mask of good humoured 
tolerance was cast aside and those who 
had expected years of continued affluence 
measured in terms of bigger cars, TV 
sets, holidays abroad and all the things 
that have been available in recent years 
were suddenly confronted with a Labour 
Party that is hardly distinguishable from 


the Tories who are traditionally opposed 


to working class interests. 


So here we are. The Socialist Party 
of Great Britain has never had any 
illusions about the way capitalism would 
go. We were not deceived after the war 
when optimistic forecasts were made 
about the years of prosperity stretching 
out ahead and slumps being things of 
the past. We know how capitalism works 
and are therefore able to tell what is 
likely to happen next. 


Even without the Labour Party’s con- 
scious effort to create unemployment by 
introducing the Selective Employment 
Tax capitalism would follow its familiar 
pattern of overproduction, Foreign 
markets are becoming more competitive 
and some manufacturers are finding it 
more and more difficulty to compete with 
rivals. The smaller companies will 
crumble, and survival will only be pos- 
sible for the large groups who will cut 
out unprofitable products as was recently 
seen in the case of ICI. The continued 
dismissal of workers means that there 
are more workers on the labour market 
and since labour power is a commodity 
a surplus of it forces the price down. 
Unemployment becomes a problem for 
the worker which intensifies his struggle 
to live. The trade unions are made im- 
potent by mass unemployment and it 
then becomes obvious how limited are 
their powers. They can only resist the 
encroachments of capitalism on their 
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members wages and conditions of work. 
This is the extent of their usefulness. 
Their role is purely reformist and can 
never be anything else. ' 


_ Their muddle-headedness shows itself 
in trade union support for the Labour 
Party and the acceptance by trade union 
officials of knighthoods and other 
“honours” with which the capitalists buy 
off potential opponents. 


_ It is possible that the slump that is 
just beginning will make the nineteen- 
twenties and thirties look like a Sunday 
School treat followed by another arms 
build up and the Third World War to 
decide who shall have the pick of the 
markets. 


These events are the deadly monotony 
of capitalist production and so-called pro- 
gress. There is only one way to stop it. 
The majority of the world’s workers 
must work together for the establishment 
of Socialism. 


We must consciously take over from 
the capitalist class the sources of raw 
materials and the instruments for pro- 
ducing wealth so that we can build a 
society in which food, clothing and 
shelter will be produced for the use of 
all. In which competition will be 
abolished and with it the causes of war, 
insecurity and mass misery. 


This is not a dream. It is the only 
practical solution to our economic prob- 
lems, All that is needed is working class 
understanding and your conscious sup- 
port of the Socialist Party case. We 
are here already organised as the only 
political party whose object is Socialism. 

L3G: 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 
SOCIALIST STANDARD 


8s. 6d. a year or 4s. 6d. for 6 months 


| enclose remittance for 
one year/6 months 


To SPGB, 52 Clapham High Street, 
London, SW4. 





J 


PARTY NEWS 


Visit to America 


As I was fortunate enough to be able to 
visit America and Canada, I was asked by 
our Executive Committee to be a fraternal 
delegate to the World Socialist Party of 
America Conference being held in Boston 
in September. 

I was happy to be able to visit comrades 
in New York, New Jersey, Long Island, 
Boston and Toronto, and to meet at the 
conference comrades from Montreal also. 

Members in Bosion had arranged for an 
interview on the Boston Radio network 
followed by telephone (live) discussions and 
questions from listeners of the programme. 
Socialism and other matters concerning 
workers were discussed—the whole pro- 
gramme lasting nearly two hours. In addi- 
tion, during the programme we were able 
to give information about the forthcoming 
conference, the address of the Headquarters, 
details of literature and also to mention all 
the other companion parties. 

The conference was held in Boston. As a 
fraternal delegate J addressed the conference 
and save news of the work of the Party in 
Britain. I also took the chair during one 
session. Gladys Catt from Toronto was the 
minute secretary throughout the 3 day 
conference. Three theoretical discussions 
were on the Agenda which gave much scope 
for exchange of views. Two lively and 
interesting socials were held, one at Head- 
quarters and the other in the home of our 
comrades Rab and Fenton. 

From Boston—a journey to Toronto with 
the Toronto delegates. I. Reb joined us in 
Toronto. where members had been hard at 
work to get publicity and arrange two out- 
door meetings. One in the New City Hall 
Square and the other the following day at 
Allen Gardens. Newspaper offices were 
visited and a reporter at one office listencd 
to our case and we spent much time with 
him. He attended our meeting in Allen 
Gardens on the Sunday and stayed for two 
hours taking notes and photographs. A 
picture and report on the Party were pub 
-lished in the paper. 

Both meetings were stimulating and well 
attended. Several members speaking from 
the platform including Rab from Boston and 
myself. There were good literature sales 
and donations and a great interest was 
shown, people asking for details of the 
Party and meetings. 

In Boston and New York most of the 
members have worked for the Party for 
many years and they are still very active 
and enthusiastic. Jn Toronto the members 
ate mostly quite young and it is certain that 
their energy and enthusiasm will consider- 
ably help to propagate the Socialist case. 

In all, it was a wonderful experience to 
join our comrades in America and Canada 
in their work and their tremendous hos- 
pitality left nothing to be desired! There 
is no doubt that if members from either 
side of the Atlantic can more frequently 
visit one another it will give us all a boost 
to work even harder together to bring 


Socialism nearer. 
P.H. 
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CENTRAL LONDON 
12 Soho Square, W1 
Sundays 8 pm 


4th December 
THE CHARTISTS & SOCIALISM 
Speaker: G. Maclatchie 


11th December 
THE STATE, ITS ORIGINS & GROWTH 
Speaker: H, Baldwin 


18th: December 
THE FAILURE OF ECONOMIC 
PLANNING IN RUSSIA 
Speaker: K. ‘Knight 


LONDON PUTDOOR MEETINGS 


Mondays: Lincolns Inn Fields 1-2 pm 
Thursdays : Tower Hill 1-2 pm 


Sundays : 
East Street, Walworth (morning) 
Hyde Park (afternoon) 


Austria 


THE LEAGUE OF DEMOCRATIC 
SOCIALISTS 


The Bund Demokratischer Sozialisten, 
whose journal we have been advertising in 
our columns, was set up in 1959 by people 
who had left the Socialist Party of Austria 
(SPO) and the Communist Party and wanted 
a clear way to Socialism. The League has 
always had a declaration of principles that 
was in essentials the same as that of our 
companion parties of Socialism. The League 
came into contact with one of our com- 
rades in Vienna and in March, 1966, the 
Executive Committee of the League decided 
to adopt the same Declaration of Principles 
as ours as the basis for further activity. 
Since March their journal, Das Wiener 
Freie Wort (Vienna Free Voice), has carried 
this declaration. The League is in some 
difficulties as to a name since the SPO has 
the prerogative, {under law. of all versions 
of party names/ using: “socialist”. 


SOUTHEND 

If you are in Southend on 

Tuesday, 6th December drop in 

to the Socialist Information Centre 

at the Co-op Hall (Essex Street 
entrance), Southchurch Road, between 
7.45 pmsand 9.45 pm for informal 
discussion and questions. 


JAMAICA 

All those interested in Socialist cayge con- 
tact George Dolphy, 26 Hannah Street, 
Hannah Town, Kingston, Jamaica. 


VANCOUVER 

The Vancouver local of the Socialist Party 
of Canada has changed its address. The new 
one is: T. Bitting, 1635 MacGowan Avenue, 
N. Vancouver, B.C. 
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HARINGEY PUBLIC MEETING 
Hornsey Central Library 

Monday December 19th, 8 pm 
WHERE CAN LEADERS LEAD ? 


HACKNEY 
Trades Hall, Valette Street (facing) Hackney 
Empire), Wednesdays 8.30 pm 


14th December 


UTOPIAN SOCIALISM 
Speaker : J. Law 


28th December 
WAR AND THE WORKING CLASS 
Speaker: J, Carter 


A 


LEWISHAM 

Co-op Hall (Room 1), Davenport Road 
Rushey Green, SE6 

Mondays 8.15 pm 


5th December 
WHAT SOCIALISM MEANS TODAY 


19th December 
A lecture to be announced 


16th January 
CAPITALISM: A SYSTEM OF CRISES 


30th January 
THE LABOUR GOVERNMENT 


13th February | 
SPAIN AND DEMOCRACY 


PADDINGTON 
Royal Oak, York Street, WI 
Wednesdays 


7th December, 9 pm 
EUROPEAN POLITICS 
Speaker: H. Young 


14th December, 9 pm 
MALTHUS 
Speaker: C. Devereaux 


21st December, 8 pm 
SOCIAL 


MANCHESTER GROUP 
Meets every Thursday 8 pm 
Wagon & Horses, Bridge Street, Deansgate 


3 part lecture 

REFORM OR REVOLUTION 
December Ist 

December 8th 

December 15th 


Socialist pamphlets 


The Case for Socialism 


50th Anniversary Issue of 
the Socialist Standard 


Art, Labour and Socialism 
Questions of Today 
Nationalisation or Socialism 


Communist Manifesto 
and the last Hundred Years 


Socialist Comment 
The Problem of Racism 
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SPGB Branches 


BIRMINGHAM Thursdays 7.30 pm, ‘Plough 
& Harrow’, Jamaica Row, (Discussions 2nd 
and 4th ursdays in month), Correspon- 
dence: H. J. Grew, Flat 1, 37 Woodfield 
Road, Kings Heath, Birmingham 14. 


BLOOMSBURY st and 3rd Thursdays 
(Ist and 15th Dec.) 6-8 pm. Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, WCl. Correspondence: 
SPGB at the above address. 


DARTFORD Ist and 3rd Fridays in month 
8 pm, 2nd Dec. at 7 Cyril Road, Bexley- 
heath and [5th Dec, at 32 Ickelton Road, 
Mottingham, SE9. Correspondence: W. G. 
Catt at above latter address. 


GLASGOW Every Monday 8 pm, 163a 
Berkeley Street. Correspondence: F. Boyd, 
104 Parson Street, C4, 


GREENFORD & DISTRICT Fridays 8 pm, 
Greenford Hall, Greenford Broadway. 
Correspondence: R. Cain, 35 Waltham Road, 
Southall, Middlesex. 


HACKNEY 2nd & 4th Wednesdays in month 
8 pm, Hackney Trades Hall, Valette St. 
(off Mare St.), E9, Correspondence: H. Allen, 
18 Mildmay Grove, NI. 


HARINGEY Fridays 8 pm (Discussion after 
business). Wood Green Civic Centre, N22. 
Correspondence: E, L, McKone, 17 Dorset 
Road, N22. 


LEWISHAM Mondays 8 pm, Co-op Hall 
(Room 1). Davenport Road, Rushey Green, 
Catford, SE6. Correspondence: SPGB, Co-op 
Hall, Davenport Road, SE6. 


SPGB Groups 


BRIGHTON 3rd Friday in month, 18 
reg Road, Enquiries: B. Nelson, above 
SS, 


HAMPSTEAD Enquiries: D. Gluck, 201 
Adelaide Road, NW3. 


MANCHESTER Enquiries: A. Atkinson, 4 
St. Martins Road, Ashton on Mersey, Sale. 
Nr. Manchester. Tel. PYR 2404. Meets every 
Thursday at 8 pm. “Wagon & Horses’, 
Bridge Street, Deansgate, Manchester. 


For information 


BRISTOL Enquiries: J. Flowers, 6 Back- 
re (Upper York Street), Bristol 2. Tel. 
4680. 


BROMLEY For further information contact 
I. aren Phone Farnborough (Kent) 
51719. 


EARLS COURT & DISTRICT L. Cox, 13 
Shelly House, Churchill Gdns., SWI. Tel. 
VIC 0427. 


KIDDERMINSTER Enquiries: H. Whitaker, 
14 Elm Road. 


WSPI Branches 


BELFAST Tuesdays 8 pm, 5 Granville 
Buildings, 53 High Street, Belfast bh 


CENTRAL Details from Secretary, 24 
Newington Avenue, Belfast 15. 


MID HERTS Regular meetings every 
Monday in the St. Albans, Stevenage and 
Welwyn Garden City areas. Correspondence: 
H. Mattingly, 27 Woodstock Road, Brox- 
bourne, Herts. 


PADDINGTON & MARYLEBONE Wedncs- 
day 8.30 pm, Royal Oak, York Street, W! 
(near Marylebone Rd.). Correspondence : 
SPGB, 76 Ladbroke Grove, W11. 


SOUTH EAST ESSEX Ist and $rd Thursdays 
(ist and 15th Dec.) Co-op Hall, Vange, 8 
pm. Correspondence D. V. Ford, 46 Welling- 
ton Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


SOUTH WEST LONDON Mondays 8.30 pm, 
52 Clapham High Street, SW4. Correspon- 
dence: H. Baldwin, 26 Trelawn Road, SW2. 


SWANSEA Alternate Mondays (12th and 
26th Dec.) 8 pm, Old Red Cow, High St., 
Swansea, Correspondence: to Frances 
Ambridge, Mareng, Brintwood, Llangyfelach, 
Swansea. 


WEST HAM 2nd and 4th Thursday (8th 
and 22nd Dec.) in month, 8 pm, Salisbury 
Road Schools, Manor Park, E12 (Discussions 
from 9 pm), Correspondence: D. Deutz, 117 
Pettit’s Lane, Romford, Essex, 


WEST LONDON Fridays 8 pm, Westcott 
Lodge, Lower Mall, Hammersmith (facing 
river few minutes from Broadway), Corres- 
pondence: E. Warnecke, 158 Whitton Avenue 
East, Greenford, Middx. 


WOOLWICH 2nd and 4th Fridays (9th and 
23rd Dec.) in month, 7.30 pm, Town Social 
Club, Mason’s Hill, SE18. (Discussions at 
8 pm.) Correspondence: H. C. Ramsay, 9 
Milne Gardens, Eltham, SE9. 


OXFORD Enquiries: A. Robertson, 52 Hen- 
ley St., Oxford. Tel. 47302. 


SUNDERLAND Enquiries P. Toomey, 9 
Gillingham Road, Grindon Estate, Sunder- 
land, Co. Durham. 


SOUTHEND Meeting Tuesday 6th December, 


7.45 pm, Co-op Hall, Southchurch Road. 
Enquiries: E. G. Cottis, 19 Kingswood Chase, 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


KINGSTON Enquiries: 80 Farm Road, Esher. 


MITCHAM & DISTRICT Enquiries: T. Lord, 
288 Church Road, Mitcham, 


OLDHAM Wednesdays 7.30 , 35 Man- 
chester Street. Enquiries: R. foes at above 
address, Tel. MAT 5165. 


SOUTHAMPTON All those interested in 
forming a discussion group in the Southamp- 
ton area contact C. B. Chislett, 35 Beech 
Crescent, Nettley View Estate, Hythe. 
TEESIDE Enquiries: R. Kennedy, 19 Thomp- 
son Grove, West Hartlepoal. 


DUBLIN Enquiries: Secretary, 5 Seville 
Terrace, North Strand, Dublin 1. 


visitors are cordially invited to every meeting 
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SOCIALIST PARTY 


OF GT. BRITAIN 


OBJECT 


The establishment of a system of society based 
upon the common ownership and democratic con- 
trol of the means and instruments for producing 
and distributing wealth by and in the interest of 
the whole community. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


The SOCIALIST PARTY OF GT. BRITAIN holds: 


1] That Society as at present constituted is based 
upon the ownership of the means of living (ie., 
land, factories, railways, etc.) by the capitalist or 
master class, and the consequent enslavement of 
the working class by whose labour alone wealth is 
produced, 


2] That in society, therefore, there is an anta- 
gonism of interests, manifesting itself as a class 
struggle, between those who possess but do not 
produce, and those who produce but do not possess. 


3] That this antagonism can be abolished only by 
the emancipation of the working class from the 
domination of the master class, by the conversion 
into the common property of society of the means 
of production and distribution, and their demo- 
cratic control by the whole people. 


4] That as in the order of social evolution the 
working class is the last class to achieve its freedom 
the emancipation of the working class will involve 
the emancipation of all mankind without distinc- 
tion of race or sex. 


5] That this emancipation must be the work of 
the working class itself, 


6] That as the machinery of government, includ- 


"ing the armed forces of the nation, exists only to 


conserve the monopoly by the capitalist class of 
the wealth taken from the workers, the working 
class must organise consciously and politically for 
the conquest of the powers of government, national 
and local, in order that this machinery, including 
these forces, may be converted from an instrument 
of oppression into the agent of emancipation and 
the overthrow of privilege, aristocratic and 
plutocratic, 


7] That as all political parties are but the expres- 
Sion of class interests, and as the interest of the 
working class is diametrically opposed to the 
interests of all sections of the master class, the 
party seeking working-class emancipation must be 
hostile to every other party. 


8] The SOCIALIST PARTY OF GT. BRITAIN, therefore, 
enters the field of political action determined 
to wage war against all other political parties, 
whether alleged labour or avowedly capitalist, and, 
calls upon the members of the working class of 
this country to muster under its banner to the end 
that a speedy termination may be wrought to the 
system which deprives them of the fruits of their 
labour, and that poverty may give place to com- 
fort, privilege to equality, and slavery to freedom. 


Those agreeing with the above on a and desire enrolment 
in the Party should apply for mem ership form to secretary 
of nearest branch or at Head Office. 
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America Votes 


The mid-term elections in America 
provided the customary festival for the 
devotees of the Great Man Theory. 

Disgruntled Democrats were ready to 
blame President Johnson for their losses. 
The Daily Telegraph’s Washington 
correspondent passed on a report that 
Democratic leaders in Michigan were 
thinking about opposing Johnsen as their 
Presidential candidate in 1968. 

On the other side, jubilant Republi- 
cans surveyed their leaders -— Reagan, 
Romney, Percy, Nixon—and began plan- 
ling the build-up to present one of them 


The “new” NAZIS 


A small, black cloud has been observed 
over the politics of Western Germany. 
Coinciding with the fall of Ludwig 
Erhard, there are signs of a growing 
support for parties which resemble the 
old Nazis, and some of whose leaders 
were followers of Hitler. 

In particular, the recent electoral 
successes of the National Democratic 
Party in Hesse have given cause for 
concern, And more than one eyebrow 
has been raised at the fact that Erhard’s 
successor Kiesinger was himself a mem- 
ber of the Nazi Party. 

How far is the surprise and concern 
justified? 

All capitalist parties stimulate the 
fallacies of patriotism among their work- 


Christian Communists! 


While Dr, Hewlett Johnson—the Red 
Dean of Canterbury—was alive it was 
never clear which had the greater claim 
to him: the Communist Party as an 
outstanding capture from the Church or 
the Church as a prominent convert from 
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as the nation’s saviour at the polls the 
year after next. 

Whichever party is defeated at the 
election, the Great Man Theory remains 
unbeaten. The Democrats who now 


blame Johnson for their setbacks are — 


conveniently forgetting that they once 
adored him as the man who would build 
the Great Society. The only remedy they 
have to offer is to peddle the same sort 
of nonsense about another man. 

In the same way, the Republicans who 
are now come to praise men like Reagan 
and Percy may yet stay to bury them 


ing class. This patriotism is only a short 
step from extreme nationalism, express: 
ing itself in violence and dictatorship. 

The last war, of course, was supposed 
té have finished dictatorship. Yet the so- 
called peace settlement, part of which 
divided Germany into two, provided a 
fertile field for nationalist propaganda 
there. The NDP is taking full’advantage 
of this, and patriotic German workers 
are receptive, 

Capitalist parties continually promise 
to solve the workers’ problems and when 
they fail, as fail they must, the workers 
all too often decide that politica! 
democracy itself has failed. 

In this situation, the parties have often 
fallen into confusion and bitter internal 


the Communist Party. 


He himself, like many other members . 


and supporters of the Communist Party, 
never had any difficulty in reconciling 
the two. It is now clear that he was in 
good company. 
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in unforgiving recrimination. 

This is a familiar spectacle. Capital- 
ism’s leaders are always being credited 
with more power over the system than 
they actually have. No man, and no 
government, has ever been able to con- 
trol capitalism; in the end the system 
wins. 

When we have an election in which 
the votes reflect a deveioning knowledge 
of that fact, we shall be somewhere near 
getting rid of the problems the great 
men are always promising, and always 
failing, to solve. 


. 


quarrels, heightening the impression that 
they are crooks and muddlers. 


The failure of, and the squabbles in, 
the Christian Democratic Union, and 
now the fall of Erhard, have given the 
new Nazis every chance of making their 
point. 


As long as capitalism lasts there can 
be no security for democracy. Capital- 
ism itself provides the tools with which 
demagogues can undermine democratic 
rights. The political ignorance by which 
capitalism lives is always ready to be 
exploited. 


The NDP is at present small and has 
no influence. But it is hopeful, and 
perhaps with good reason. 


Dr. Johnson's funeral service, on 
October 27 last at Canterburv Cathedral, 
was well attended and among the con- 
gregation were Communist Party secre- 
tary John Gollan and. Morning Star 
editor George Matthews. 





It would be interesting to know how 
fervently Gollan and Matthews joined 
in the prayers for the Red Dean’s soul, 
how lustily they sang the hymns which 
disseminate the opiate of the people. 

The funeral service is one which 
stresses the essence of religion — its 
mysticism, its false beliefs, its acceptance 


No Bankers’ Ramp 


Many of the present members of the 
Labour Varty were brought up on the 
myth that the 1929 Labour government 
was destroyed by a banker’s ramp. 

The story behind the myth is a simple 
one, Jn 1929 it was, the Macdonald 
government were doing so much for the 
working people of this country, they 
were so determincd!y undermining the 
privileged position of the British ruling 
class, that financiers abroad began to 
fear for the very existence of capitalism. 

They determined that Macdonald must 
be stopped, and conspired together to 
bring about the economic storm which 


Who’s for Profits 


The human sufferings caused by pro- 
duction for profit are so obvious that 
they lend themselves to cynical exploita- 
tion by tear-jerking demagogues of all 
sorts, In the past this was the speciality 
of Labour orators with their emotiona! 
denunciation of “profiteers” and their 
“profit motive.” But times change. Who 
said this? 

Profit is necessary to keep our stock 
of assets up to date and to enable them 
to be modernised and to give a return 
on savings. Companies must earn a pro- 
per return on their capital, and profit is 
not, and should not be, a dirty word 
where it is properly earned. 

The Investors’ Chronicle, perhaps, or 
Enoch Powell? In fact. this defence of 
capitalism was made by Chancellor 
James Callaghan in a speech in Cardiff 
on September 9 (quoted in a letter to 
the Financial Times, September 21)—the 
same speech, by the way, in which he 


Hang it on the wall? 


Those people who are unable to resist 
sending off half-a-dozen packet tops and 
fifteen and six in cash to get a brand 
new, up-to-date plastic dwarf for the 
garden will be interested in the latest 
offer from the 3M Scotch tape firm, 

This offer, obviously intended for 


technologically minded bargain hunters, | 


of the burdens of life under capitalism 
in the hope of a better time after death. 

What were Gollan and Matthews doing 
at such a service? 

Were they trying to. prove that the 
Communist Party is becoming respcct- 
able? Were they showing that the 
organisation which professes, when it 1s 


swept the Labour government out of 
existence, 

The “bankers ramp” story persists to 
this day; it was at any rate some sort 
of excuse for the dismal failure of the 
1929 Labour government to tame capital- 
ism and fulfil its promises. 

At this year's Labour conference, 
ASSET secretary, Clive Jenkins, while 
attacking the incomes policy, gave the 
government a chance to justify them- 
selves in the same way: “I believe posi- 
tively,” he said, “that the government 
were told to do it.” 

But Callaghan had already rejected 


called for a permanent incomes policy. 
Callaghan was not just expressing his 
own prejudice. This has been a con- 
sistent Labour theme since they got 
power in October, 1964. Within a week 
Douglas Jay was saying: 


Profits, provided they are earned by 
efficiency and technical progress, and not 
by restrictive practices or abuse of 
monopoly, are the signs of a healthy 
economy. (quoted in the Guardian, 21 
October, 1964), 


Junior Minister George Darling has 
put it this way: 

This Government believes in high pro- 

fits so long as industry uses them pro- 


perly, (Financial Times, 24 November, 
1965). 


and George Brown in the House of 
Commons on August 3 this year: 


I ought. to make it plain that we are 


is for pictures of space vehicles—and 
of a Polaris missile. 

Now Polaris, as anyone who has seen 
a CND march is a fearfully destructive 
thing. Because it is fixed from a sub- 
marine under water, it was. once con- 
sidered to be the ultimate weapon. 

The picture which 3M is offering shows 
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a 


convenient, to stand for Marxist material- 
ism can see nothing wrong in its leaders 
contributing to religious mumbo-jumbo 
over a dead man’s body? 

The Red Dean was a master of double 
think. Obviously, he ~\ would have 
approved. | 


the chance: “The measures were not 
taken because the bankers recommended 
ihem—there was no banker's ramp.” 

The Wilson government is doing its 
best to prove that it is in control, and 
will not be pushed around by anyone. 
They are in no mood, at present, to 
make excuses. 

Let this be remembered, then, Nobody 
forced the Labour government to do 
what they are doing. The foreign bankers 
did not plot to bring them down. 

The Prices and Incomes Bill js part 
of a policy they are carrying out because 
they want it. It is their responsibility. 
But would anyone care to bet. 


not, as a party, opposed to profits. In a 

mixed economy siich as ours, the earn- 

ing of profits is a necessary incentive over 

a large part of industry. 

Crossman, who is now adding insult 
to injury by telling us that the repres- 
sive anti-working class policy of his party 
has something to do with Socialism, 
foresaw this in 1960 when ‘he wrote in a 
Fabian pamphlet Labour in the Affluent 
Society : 

If the motive of your economy is the 
profit-making of large-scale modern pri- 
vate enterprisc, a Labour Chancellor 
must be, prepared to allow very large 
profits indeed and to admit that the 
number of golden eggs he can remove is 
extremely limited. 


The fact is the Labour Party, like the 
Tories, is an avowed capitalist party with 
its leaders openly defending capitalism, 
both in theory and practice, to the best 
of their abilities. 


a rocket zooming out of the water, on 
its way to goodness knows where to do 
goodness knows what. 


Anyone got an odd piece of wall to 
fill? We forgot to mention that “each 
picture comes elegantly framed in white 
painted wood .. .” 
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Planning in Russia 


PLANNING is in great fashion at the moment. In France 
planning is state policy and here in Britain the National 
Plan is still awaiting the starter’s gun. According to the 
Labour Government once the economy is correctly set it 
will improve in every aspect. Time will show. 

The Russians like to think that the popularity of planning 
throughout the world is due to the success in the growth of 
their own economy, although Professor W. W. Rostow has 
provided evidence that economies expand, in the period 
when capital formation is diflicult, at about the same rate 
whether they are planned or not. It would seem that if 
planning in Russia was successful there would not be any 
need to change its basic character. Yet what do we find? 
Without doubt a decline in centralised control! 

In The Plan and Initiative by S. Pervushin it is pointed 
out that planning takes place in capitalist economies. Each 
organisation plans its own expansion in the light of the 
market conditions, and the state controls diflerent parts 
of the economy through its expenditures and in raising 
income to meet thera. According to Pervushin, the actual 
implementation of a national economic plan requires a 
“unity of purpose, In other words, all society, or the majority 
of it, must strive to one and the same goal ... This can 
only be achieved by the socialisation of the means of pro- 
duction.” These conditions, he asserts, exist in Russia. 
Further, in bourgeois capitalist countries planning must fail 
because “the mistakes made by one economic unit spread 
like a chain reaction to many others, and in the end often 
cause disruption of the whole economy.” 

But what has been happening in Russia? According to 
Pervushin, despite a definite correlation between the different 
branches of the economy, a correlation which is established 
beforehand and strictly observed, errors arose due to wrong 
planning, short-comings in the functioning of various 
organisations or industries, or, finally, unfavourable natural 
conditions. 

Kantorovich, in his book The Best Use Of Economic 
Resources, was much more explicit. He writes of “sub- 
stantial shortcomings,” “considerable losses,” “idleness of 
labour and equipment,” “rush work” and the “greater use 
of manual methods and consequent lowering of labour 
productivity.” 
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Yefim Manevich, in Voprosi Ekonomiki (Economic Prob- 
lems) in 1965, reported the “accumulation of a considerable 
labour surplus” in Moscow, Leningrad and Odessa which 
was extending into rural areas. At this time, summer 1965, 
the Communist youth paper, Komsomolskaya Pravda, was 
suggesting the break-up of the system of collective and state 
farms into smaller units farmed by groups of half-a-dozen 
peasants and their families, with a minimum of state inter- 
ference, who would keep the profits from the sale of their 
cash crops. Whilst the argument against collective and state 
farms was their unwieldly size and inelliciency, family 
farming would help to solve the problem of rural unemploy- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, in Russian industry the Liberman thesis was 
gaining ground. Liberman, a Kharkov economist, argued 
that the economy cannot function eflectively without the 
profit motive, The introduction of the “Liberman system” 
means that factory direction in parts of the consumer goods 
sector of the economy will have much greater freedom to 
plan output and fix prices according to market conditions. 
Management will also have greater autonomy in the raising 
of capital for improving or reconstructing their factories. 
They will plan separately as in the western economies, and, 
according to Pervushin’s quotation above, will fail for their 
errors will react on each other. 

Actually there is little new in this situation, for it is largely 
a case of Russians recognising what before was the unspeak- 
able. In Russia at the moment it is not profit that is new, 
but a decline in state control. The planners have failed. 

In backward emergent capitalist countries state control is 
inevitable when only the state can raise capital in large 
lumps and co-ordinate economic activity to promote future 
expansion. Once development takes place, and capital is 
easier to obtain, pressures arise to break down the centralised 
control. This is what is happening in Russia. Industrialists 
are seeking freedom from political control. 

So as Russia retreats from control, the western powers 
increase the amount of it. It would appear that for advanced 
capitalist communities some state control is necessary today. 
But whether control of the economy is being relaxed or 
tightened, in neither case is it Socialism. 

K.K. 
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A Cold Look at Charity 


THERE are a few people who successfully ignore Christmas. 
How they do it is a mystery. For who can ignore the bright 
lights, the oceans of alcohol, the deafening clangour of the 
cash registers, the stifling weight of hypocrisy? And who 
can ignore the appeals for charity which at this tine of ycar 
come floating down all around us, like the snow which, in 
the eye. of the imaginative greetings cards artists, always 
falls on Christmas Eve? 

There are the stickers which come to us through the post, 


with a request that we either buy them or send them, politely, - 


back where they came from. There is not very subtle pressure 
at work on us here; “If I were to throw these in the waste 
paper basket I should feel iike a thief; if 1 were to return 
them without payment I should feel like a niggard” ran a 
letter in the press a few years back. Which is exactly the 
effect the senders of the seals are aiming at. 

There are the special collection boxes, the Christmas 
stockings heavy with pennies in the pubs, the cards and the 
Wrapping paper anyone can buy in aid of what he decides 
is a good cause. Or, of course, in an overflow of seasonal 
goodwill, he can simply send cash. Christmas is the time for 
giving, isn’t it? The time we’re all supposed to try to be 
better than we are the rest of the year? When we think of 
others before ourselves? The charities do their best to 
convince us on the point. 

It is apparent that the organised charities, like Carnaby 
Street and the Communist Party, are with the Trend. Their 
Christmas cards and seals usually look like the better designed 
London Transport posters, all colour and abstraction and 
message. Some appeals—especially the Spastics Society 
run lucrative football competitions. They have slick, stream- 
lined titles like War on Want and Oxfam, which encourages 
a mental picture of earnest undergraduates with a conscience 
wrapped away under their multi-coloured scarves. These 
names are a significant move away from the established, 
cumbersome favourites like the National Council for the 
Welfare of Spastics, the Homes for Aged and Infirm Clergy- 
men, the Distressed Gentlework Aid Association and so on. 

Slicker titles are not a coincidence, They are part of the 
charities’ efforts to sell themselves like breakfast cereals. 
They all have a message, which some of them hammer home 
with the same persuasive skill we see used in television 
commercials. The Spastics Society bangs away at the fact 
that anyone can have a spastic child. The National Society 
for Mentally Handicapped Children emphasise the tragedy 
of the afflicted child and, believing that there are few things 
less appealing than a grown-up mental defective, play down 
the fact that they also help adults, 

Perhaps there are some doubts among the charities about 
these methods. It is no surprise to learn that the advertising 
profession has a hand in it, that one of the founders of the 
Spastics Society was an advertising copywriter and that the 
appeals officer for Oxfam was also once with an advertising 
agency. 

The new charity men assert that they have built efficient 
organisations, that they have transformed fund-raising from 
a chancy, flag day and féte affair into a more scientific 
and predictable business. Perhaps they have. The Spastics 
Society has a yearly income of over £3 million, some of 
which it diverts into other charities. At the same time the 
Earl Haig Fund, which sticks doggedly to its sombre image 
of a chilly November service at the Cenotaph and the flowers 
made by the broken remnants of Servicemen, raises nearly 
all its income—about £1 million a year—from Poppy Day. 


The fashionable, big names exist among something like 
ihree thousand active charities in this country. Anyone with 
cash to spare can give it to the relief of necdy builders’ 
clerks, shipbrokers, Southern Irish loyalists, ex-members of 
the Stock Exchange or commercial travellers. He can help 
a charity which exists to suppress professional begging, or 
one which provides “. . . moral, spiritual and physical treat- 
ment of gentlewomen who have fallen into intemperate 
habits through the misuse of drugs and alcohol.” He can 
even help to provide trusses for impoverished suflerers from 
rupture. 

There is no lack of opportunity to donate to charity. The 
question is—should we? 

Charity is a well-established business, A Statute of 1601 
gave the first legal definition and most of the causes men- 
tioned there—“. . . sick and maimed soldiers . . . the 
education and preferment of orphans . . . the. relief and 
redemption of prisoners and captives . . .” still brandish the 
begging bowl today. 

Many of the appeals seem irresistible. Who could say no 
to a starving child? If one were dumped on our doorstep— 
and the charities aim at making us react as if there were 
one there—there could be only one answer. But this argument 
has its limits. To start off, what would we say if one of the 
respected, well heeled patrons of charity were to appear on 
our doorsteps asking us, as Lord Rank did in one advertise- 
ment, to “Please remember there is still much that each of 
us could do to see that those who still stand in need are not 
neglected”? 

And what about other appeals to our pity? Could we say 
no to an unemployed man? Or to a salesman who is falling 
behind in the rat race? Or to a working class mother driven 
to despair by the pressures of looking after the kids, keeping 
home and making ends meet? These are all needy cases and 
they could all be helped by money. 

The first question to ask is why charities exist. Most 
people accept that orphans need help but never stop to 
wonder why; never stop to question a social system where 
children are the legal responsibility of their parents so that 
if the parents die the child is left without protection. The 
same system produces the wars—Korea, Vietnam, Kashmir— 
which make more orphans as well as more homeless and 
more refugees, all of them suitable subjects for charity. 

Disease creates problems for people for the simple reason 
that it can make them unemployable, in other words can 
make them unable to earn a wage. Few people, as they con- 
tribute to a charity to help the incapacitated, question a 
social system which makes the majority of its people rely 
so heavily on the sale of their working abilities. Few of them 
question the poverty which affects all workers, and which 
sometimes intensifies upon one person, or one group of 
people, and forces them out of capitalism’s mainstream. 

These problems—and many, many more-— are what the 
charities say they are tackling. Are they succeeding? 

It is not curmudgeonly to point out that the lack of 
charity’s success is demonstrated by the very continuance 
of charity. There are still millions of people who are 
deprived, or maimed, or homeless, or hungry. The smoothest 
charity organiser will not pretend that he has the answer to 
it all; yet the fact is that most of the problems are avoidable. 

The problems which the charities battle against are not a 
matter of mischance. It is not some personal quirk which 
makes an unmarried mother add another burden to. the 
orphans’ home; she does it because it takes more courage 


\ 
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than she possesses to face the economic and social pressures 
of capitalist society with a child which is known as a bastard. 
Oxfam repeats that two-thirds of the world’s people are 
hungry but this is not mischance; they also say that six- 
pence would save a child’s life in India, Nigeria, Hong Kong, 
yet in some countries food is destroyed when the market is 
not right and in others governments devote a large part of 
their resources to the production of armaments, 


Modern society does not lack resources. Only it has a 
structure which ensures that those resources are used to 
deprive and destroy rather than to feed and build. It is the 
economy of capitalism—its basis of private ownership— 
which produces the flood of misery in the world and against 
that the charities battle with little hope. 


It is not with any desire to be cruel that we say charity 
is a delusion. It persuades people who have a burden of 


their own to carry that they can solve the world’s problems 
by distributing a little of their poverty over someone else. 
It promotes the idea that there is nothing much wrong with 
the world which cannot be put right with a change of heart. 
With his problems staring him in his face, charity encourages 
the worker to turn his back. At best, it persuades him to 
look only briefly at the world and its ailments before he 
closes his mind by the act of dropping his coin in the box. 
At worst it fosters the meanest of docility and the blind 
acceptance of a very inadequate existence. 

We can do better than this. Leaving aside the smooth 


‘ organisers, many charities function on the efforts of sincere 


and generous workers. It is a wicked tragedy that such 
sincerity and energy should be misused to perpetuate the 
very conditions they are trying to do something about. But, 
as the charities would agree, capitalism is full of tragedies. 
IVAN 


The Sam Packer Story 


SAM PACKER was in his teens when he got a job at the factory. 
He was a bright lad, energetic and jolly, and his workmates 
took an instant liking to him. Sam soon became one of the 
firm’s most popular employees; the foreman smiled at him; 
the manager acknowledged him with a nod. 

After doing odd jobs for a few years Sam qualified for 
a place at a bench and promptly celebrated his promotion 
by getting married. Marriage set his life on a different tack. 
Pocket money, sufficient when he was single, dwindled when 
he had a wife to maintain. It almost disappeared when the 
children came. 

The few pay increases the firm conceded had to go straight 
into Mrs. Sam Packer’s purse because of rising living costs. 
Sam did his best to economise, rolling his cigarettes, mending 
the family’s shoes, wearing second-hand clothing and riding 
to work on a bicycle with sandwiches for lunch. In despera- 
tion, after a bout of nagging from his wife, Sam went to 
the factory office and asked for a raise. Very abruptly he 
was told that such matters were dealt with through trade 
union channels and that the firm, facing financial problems, 
could not afford to pay increases, 

The “financial problem” story was true, the firm was soon 
absorbed into a large combine. Sam [ound the new manage- 
ment remote and impersonal. A notice was posted informing 
the staff that, following reorganisation, there would be 
certain redundancies. A demand for a pay increase was 
rejected. 

Sam was furious. He talked of throwing up the job but 
his wife nagged the fear of unemployment into him. One 
evening, with several mates, Sam went to his trade union 


branch meeting where he got on his feet and bellowed out . 


all the rude things about his employers that his mates were 
thinking. He was clapped and cheered and went home 
happily with the applause ringing in his ears, 

Sam became a regular attender at the union meetings, 
speaking as often as the chairman would let him on every 
subject that came up for discussion. Always critical, always 
expressing the general discontent, always demanding fair 
play for the workers, he established a local reputation. “Sam’s 
the boy,” said his mates, “He'll tell ’em.” 

When a shop steward suddenly died Sam’s nomination for 
the job was unopposed. He was required to attend trade 
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union conferences and, after an attack of butterflies-in-the- 
stomach, he made his first conference speech, following it 
with regular contributions to the debates, Consistently he 
proposed motions of censure against union officials, criticisms 
of employers and threats of strike action. 

At the close of each conference Sam would go to a nearby 
pub and argue over a pint with other ale-supping delegates. 
He became as popular with them as he was with his local 
workmates, 

One day, at the factory union meeting, the members took 
one of Sam’s fiery speeches seriously and decided to strike. 
Sam was thrust into the position of a strike leader. It was 
the first time he had been called upon to do more than talk 
and he was bewildered. 

The employers, with ears to the ground and spies at the 
union meeting, learned of the strike decision. Business was 
brisk and they were not prepared to face a stoppage at that 
moment, so they sent a polite invitation to Sam to meet 
them at their headquarters. He entered the boardroom with 
knees knocking, but the assembled management greeted him 
so warmly, addressing him as Mr. Packer, passing round 
their cigarettes and making flattering remarks about his 
ability as a trade union leader, that he soon got over his 
nervousness, 

The chairman candidly admitted that the company was 
making a moderate profit and was prepared to show 
appreciation to its staff by introducing a bonus system. He 
pointed out how, with increased production, the bonus 

veould grow and make a substantial increase in the staff’s 

earnings. Sam was relieved. They sold him the idea with 
ease. He shook hands all round and left the building with 
a jaunty step. 

Back at the factory Sam called a special union meeting 
and recommended to the members the acceptance of the 
firm’s offer. Against feeble opposition the meeting agreed 
to accept, to withdraw the strike decision and to give Sam 
a vote of thanks. 

With his reputation enhanced Sam was elected on to one 
committee after another, He served on district committees, 
area committees, finance committees and, eventually, 
national committees. He was sent_to Trades Union Con- 
gress and to Labour Party conferénces. His name became 





6 
known in trade union circles from Penzance to Penrith, 
from Lowestoft to Llandudno. He was photographed by 
the press and interviewed for television. He dressed smartly 
and gave up rolling his cigarettes. 

He worked at the factory for only one or two days a 
week, His employers gave him leave to attend his union 
meetings and the union paid him an allowance for the days 
devoted to union business. He was continuously invited to 
attend social functions sometimes in the company of em- 


ployers he had recently faced across a negotiating table. — 


He lost his taste for beer and cigarettes and acquired one 
for spirits and cigars. 

Being on christian-name intimacy with the top brass of 
his union, Sam was groomed for a full-time job as a union 
officer and when he got it he moved from his old address 
to a modern flat near to his union office. His workmates 
at the factory, who had been seeing him less and less, now 
saw him not at all. His salary enabled his family to treble 
its living standard, He had a sleek car and his cigars and 
his waistline gradually increased their girth. 

There was a fly in Sam’s ointment. He missed the exhilara- 
tion of the applause that used to accompany his old fiery 
oratory. If he gave vent to a speech in front of employers 
they smiled indulgently and his fellow union officers made 
cracks about soap-box oratory. He was expected to devise 
compromises and work out alternative propositions. He 
was not good at it. It fogged him, his mind rambled and 
he lapsed into silence. 

As a trade union officer Sam was drawn into Labour 
Party activity. When a by-election occurred in his con- 
stituency he threw himself into the fray with zest. He was 
in top form addressing audiences in his old spirited manner, 
lambasting his party’s opponents and drawing laughs and 
claps with his wisecracks, his slashing criticisms and his 
slangy oratory. Only question time made him uncomfort- 
able. He did not know the answers so he skirted round 
questions with wit and sarcasm. After the by-election he 
decided to better equip himself with a study course on 
political economy through his union education scheme. 

Promotion in his union further increased Sam’s salary, 
the size of his car and the length of his holidays. He 
attended international conferences, flying to foreign cities 
and staying in the best hotels, To improve his image he 
took his wife around with him. The days of living in a two- 
roomed flat, riding a bicycle to work, smoking hand-rolled 
cigarettes and mending his own shoes were so far behind 
him that he could afford to boast about them in contrast 
to his new status. 

Mr. Sam Packer no longer spoke of workers’ rights, fair 
wages, the unscrupulous boss class and working class soli- 
darity, Instead he spoke of national economy, trade balances, 
export problems, productivity and international finance. 
Although he allowed himself to be called a Socialist he 
carefully avoided references to class interests. 

One day the ’phone rang in Mr. Packer’s office. It was 
his National Secretary calling to tell him that the workers 
at the factory where he used to work were on strike for 
more pay. The employers had ’phoned union headquarters 
to complain that, as they abided by national agreements, 
they expected the workers to do likewise and what was the 
union going to.do about the strike? The National Seerctury 
had assured them that the union did not condone unofficial 
disputes and that.a union officer would be sent to the effected 
arca {o get the men back to work, That was a job for 


a 
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Samuel Packer. 

Press reporters were waiting outside the office to bombard 
Mr, Packer with questions. He gave them a statement. He 
said that the strike was unjustified, that it was probably the 
work of an handful of agitators, that the workers would see 
reason when matters were explained to them and that the 
public could be assured that there would soon be a resump- 
tion of work. 

A meeting of the strikers was specially convened to hear 
union officer Packer tell them that their action was ill-timed 
and ill-advised and that, if they forced wages up at this 
time, the price of their products would increase and foreign 
competitors would undersell: them. If goods could not be 
sold the workers who produced them, explained Mr. Packer, 
would soon be out of a job, The sensible thing was to 
increase production without increasing costs, to be competi- 
tive in the markets of the world, capture orders and have 
plenty of work. When that was done there would be good 
prospects of a big pay increase. 

One questioner asked, if jobs depended on selling goods 
and selling goods depended on low wages, then wouldn’t 
jobs and low wages always go together? Another worker 
said that when he worked in an overseas factory he had 
been told the same story; the workers were being played 
off against one another. 

Mr. Packer replied that he could smell a red agitator a 
mile away. He, with other union officers, was: in the best 
position to keep a finger on the pulse of the national situa- 
tion and to advise workers when to seek wage increases and 
when to bide their time. If they were as reasonable as he 
thought they were they would go back to work and leave 
their claims in the hands of the union where, he swore on 
oath, their interests would be well looxed after. 

The chairman counted the votes amid uproar and 
announced a narrow majority for a return to work. 

Months later, at a Labour Party meeting, Mr. Packer 
accepted a challenge from a member of the audience to 
debate tle question “Is the Labour Party a Socialist Party?” 
This, he thought, would be fun. He was astounded when 
Transport House informed him that, if he engaged in this 
debate, he must do so as an individual, not as a Labour 
Party representative. 

For Mr. Packer the debate was a fiasco. He defined Social- 
ism as “The greatest good to the greatest number,” “Chris- 
tianity in practice” and “The brotherhood of man.” He 
amplified these definitions by reference to the Labour Party’s 
schemes for building houses, hospitals and schools, for 
increasing production and old age pensions and decreasing 
armaments, 

His opponent defined Socialism as a system of society 
wherein the means and instruments for producing and 
distributing wealth were commonly owned and democratically 
controlled by, and in the interest of the whole community. 
This, said Mr. Packer, was idealism, a pipe dream and 
totally impracticable. Human nature would not allow it. 
He believed in a practical kind of Socialism. ° | 

Mr. Packer’s opponent explained how this so-called 


practical Socialism was really a continuation of the existing . 


social set-up with its wars, poverty, unemployment and 
insecurity. He quoted from Mr. ,Packer’s own trade union 
speeches to show that the abolition on the wages system 
was the only solution to the problems of wage earners. 


Continued bottom next page 
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The Money System 


MONEY dominates our lives, It is umiversal under Capitalism. 
It speaks all languages and opens all doors. Virtually every- 
thing all over the world has a price. Practically every kind 
of activity we engage in, and every sphere of human en- 
deavour, is measured against what it costs. There are money 
barriers erected between people and their attitudes towards 
each other, Respect and kudos are accorded to the money 
—not the man. 

In a thousand similar ways money falsifies human values. 
It perverts the judgment of people by raising phoney stan- 
dards, And as the have-nots slavishiy seek to imitate the 
possessions of the haves, trashy substitutes become a com- 
monplace and the general culture pattern sinks to the level 
of the unreal. For those in poverty, social recognition is 
sought through the showy accumulation of inferior junk. 
Whilst money expresses the values of property society, it 
has in itself nothing useful to contribute to human lives. 
It is a social growth and its existence is secondary to the 
basic property division in society. 

The rich are rich because they own the means of produc- 
tion and thereby accumulate money in the form of rent, 
interest or profit. It is the real wealth created by workers 
which constitutes their fortunes, The workers are relatively 
poor because they own no means of production, not because 
their wages are low but because they have to work for wages 
at all. The wages system represents the social dispossession 
of the working class and assures their continuing appearance 
in the factories, mines and offices to turn out wealth for the 
owning class. Bingo halls, horse-racing, overtime and hire- 
purchase become a substitute for living against a back- 
ground of ceaseless struggle and conflict, 

It is hard to think of a relationship into which human 
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In his winding-up address Mr. Packer became confused, 
then annoyed and finally abusive. He left the hall with a 
red face amid grins and laughs. 

When the office of national union secretary became vacant 
Mr. Packer was an unsuccessful candidate tor the job, but 
compensation came when, in the New Year’s Honours List, 
he was cited for the O.B.E. 

Subsequently he accepted nomination as a parliamentary 
candidate in a safe Labour constituency. As a Member of 
Parliament his infrequent speeches were as empty as the 
benches around him. The Honourable Member Mr. Packer, 
O.B.E., knew the right people and was appointed to the board 
of a nationalised industry at a salary of £12,000 a year. 
He hob-nobbed with his fellow board members, all of whom 
were either ex-bankers or ex-company directors. He objected 
to any reference to his humble origin. 

He gradually faded from the public limelight till he was 
stricken by thrombosis in his London home and died, despite 
the attention of two hastily summoned Harley Street 
physicians, 

_A few grizzled old workers at the factory read of his 
death in their morning papers. The announcement was 
wedged between news of a wage freeze, closing factories, 
short-time working, redeployment and unemployment. One 
old timer, as he spread his breakfast margarine, said, 
“Packer, he used to work at our place. Led us up the garden, 
proper, he did, Still, it was our own fault. We ought to do 
our own thinking instead of leaving 1! to blokes like him.” 

W. WATERS 
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beings enter that is not either derived from the money system 
or tainted by it. These relationships are so much part of our 
lives that they are widely accepted without question. It is 
thereby considered more honorable to starve than to steal 
food, more proper to walk than ride without the fare and 
to take the Kids out for the week-end with the rent money 
just isn’t done. R 

Every facet of existence is affected by money. How we 

live, where we live, the kind of food, clothing and shelter 

~consumed, ali hinges upon how much can be afforded. It is 
the outstanding contraciction of our time that with his 
talents, man has mastered many natural forces and even 
bent them to his will; through his store-house of scientific 
knowledge, he has transformed the face of the earth; he 
has produced wonders of communication and transportation 
and covered the world with technical achievements un- 
dreamed of in bygone ages; with mechanisation applied to 
agriculture, man’s capacity to produce food is abundant, yet 
none of this is readily available to him. The sociai strait- 
jacket of the money system stifles his every move. 

None of the things that society has produced are freely 
at the disposal of the producers. The telephone, the motor 
car, the aeroplane, the radio, the cinema—none may be used 
except through the intervention of money. The menu at the 
Hiiton or the common loaf of bread are only available if 
you have the money. Capitalism has created the potential 
for abundance but its property division (its class structure) 
denies its attainment. 

There is obviously nothing that can be done to resolve 
these contradictions within the framework of a money based 
society, Money is so revered and sought after that a world 
without it is extremely difficult for most peopie to conceive. 
Yet there is nothing natural about it. All that man needs to 
survive and flourish are his physical and mental energies 
and the resources of nature. Money developed out of the 
exchange of goods. 

Where things are held in common and freely available, 
money is irrelevant and superfluous. Many things have been 
used as money in the history of its existence, including 
human slaves, The substance behind world currencies today 
is gold. Gold is ideal for the purpose because it does not 
perish and it concentrates a large amount of value into a 
convenient form. When buying and selling takes place, it is 
therefore values exchanging one with another and this only 
happens because there are exclusive property rights—owners 
and non-owners. It is the attitudes of men that sanction the 
powers of money. It serves as a standard of price, as a 
measure of value and a means of exchange. That is to say 
its operation is confined to the buying and selling of com- 
modities, This commercial process is part of the profit making 
system which exploits and devours the life-force of productive 
labour. 

All the frenzied activity of Chancellors of the Exchequer 
and world bankers, the voluminous writings of the so-called 
economics experts, and financial columnists, the contortive 
juggling of the Prices and Incomes Board are so many dreary 
acts in an over long farce. They are like the motions of a 
ritual to appease the wrath of some supernatural power, 
where men make obcisance to gods of their own creation. 

Today we are confronted with hundreds ot millions of 
people in chronic need of food, but unless they constitute a 
profitable market, they will remain hungry. In the same way, 
a money barricr exists between the millions living in slums 

Continued boifom next page 
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What’s it all about ? 


THE Labour Government must be pleased with itself. Unem- 
ployment is increasing. 

Those members of the working class who cheered the 
return of a Labour Government which claimed it would put 
an end to “stop-go” must now be asking themselves whether 
the “shake-out” will develop into an economic fall out. An 
appraisal of how the situation has deteriorated since July 20 
does not inspire much confidence in the ability of the Govern- 
ment or the capitalist class to deal with the situation. 


Regular readers of this journal will know that we hold ° 


that an economic crisis, or the threat of it, is endemic to 
capitalism, the social system under. which we currently 
endure. We further make the case that the economic ups 
and downs, loosely described as the good and bad days, do 
not come about because of the ability, or lack of it, of the 
capitalist class, Despite all the forward planning horrible 
gaffs are frequently made and the laws of the economic 
jungle as expressed in the markets of the world always 
prevail, often making a mockery of the planned growth so 
fondly extolled by these lance corporals of industry. 

If General Motors is the thermometer of American capital- 
ism, then the British model is ICI, one of the few British 
companies big enough in terms of capital, labour employed, 
turnover, and profit, to be included in a world ranking list. 
For years the prestige of this company appeared as if it 
could élimb to the moon. Its board of directors was held in 
such esteem that some people would instal them as the 
Government in preference to the inept politicians of the 
Labour and Conservative Parties. Any words uttered by 
chairman Sir Paul Chambers—a former accountant and civil 
servant, and the innovator of the PAYE system of taxation— 
were always eagerly waited upon. So much talent was en- 
compassed in the board of directors that they could afford 
to loan Lord Beeching to British Railways for five years in 
an endeavour to make that organisation a more profitable 
concern. The good doctor, as he then was, undertook the 
task, as you may recall, on the time honoured trade union 
principle of the rate for the job, The rate in question being 
the one he was receiving at ICI of £25,000 per year. 

It was therefore highly ironical that ICI should be the 
first of the large companies to announce cut backs as the 
squeeze took its effect. Profits for the first half of 1966 fell 
by ten per cent to £90 million and the forecast for the 
second half of the year did not look any brighter. Capital 
expenditure was to be cut back and 1,000 workers declared 
redundant. All because the high powered, and even higher 
paid, board of directors had overestimated the growth of the 
market in those commodities that they produce. 

Since then reports have appeared in newspapers every day 
of firms either dismissing staff or putting them on short 
time, But as the number of workers involved in these instances 
are counted in tens and hundreds, rather than hundreds and 
thousands, the publicity attracted by these events has been 
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all over the world and the provision of adequate housing. 
These are simple aspects of poverty, and poverty is incurable 
as long as the means of wealth production are monopolised 
by a class. 

The Socialist analysis of Capitalism and its money set up 
points the way to a new society where men would use the 
- earth’s resources for their common good—without money. 
HB. 
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small and completely overshadowed by the happenings at 
the British Motor Corporation, where tens of thousands of 
workers have been “shaken out”. 

The situation has become confused, as some workers have 
engaged in retaliatory strike action. It is no longer clear 
which workers are on short time because the company is 
curtailing production, or, because parts are not available 
because of a strike in some other part of the organisation. 
The one thing that is clear, is that if BMC were asked the 
question recently posed in the pop parade ‘What's it all 
about?” they would have to reply that they just didn't know. 

Unfortunately the Government and our fellow members 


-of the working class would have to answer in the same way. 


If Prime Minister Wilson is correct and unemployment 
reaches 470,000 this winter, that will mean an increase of 
150,000 in the ranks of the unemployed. How then, does 
this plan crazy Labour Government propose to do to deal 
with this? According to Minister of Labour Gunter there 
are a number of firms eagerly awaiting skilled labour as it 
becomes redundant, and the Ministry of Labour training 
centres are ready to retrain sacked workers and give skills 
to the unskilled. But some of the unions whose members are 
being affected by the dismissals have made a survey of the 
situations vacant and find the vacancies are falling, and 
those still available are not suited to the sacked men, and, 
in any event, there are not enough to absorb the workers 
now surplus to the requirements of the motor industry. As 
for the Government’s retraining scheme, there are 31 centres 
in the country and they can deal with 12,000 men per year. 

The situation in the car industry today illustrates the 

difference between a capitalist society that produces for 
profit, and a socialist society that would produce for use. 
Who could argue that man’s requirements for motor cars 
has been satisfied? There are many families who own a 
car which often has been acquired at a great personal cost, 
including sending the wife out to work. A large number of 
cars have the owner underneath them carrying out repairs 
for longer periods than the car is actually in use. If road- 
side checks were made on private cars in the same way as 
on commercial vehicles a large number of them would be 
similarly ordered off the road. Some people who have been 
unaccosted by the affluent society cannot even afford an old 
banger. 
_ So then, there are people without cars, and some with old 
cars, all who would like new cars. There are the workers 
at BMC who want to work a full week manufacturing cars. 
But the British Motor Corporation will not let them, because 
its function is not to make cars, but to sell them at a 
profit. 

It may be said that the motor car is not really an essential 
thing. Have fear. If the crisis deepens you will find that the 
home makers, food makers and clothing makers will all 
curtail production if their products cannot be sold at a 
profit. RAY GUY 
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No Mystery about Banking 


BANKS have been in the news, with the failure of the Intra 
Bank in Lebanon, the largest in the Middle East and a bank 
in Detroit, the Public Bank of Detroit, 

Both banks claimed to have asscts more than sufficient to 
pay depositors eventually, but neither had the cash available 
when the depositors took fright and wanted their money 
back. The Intra Bank is reported to have invested much of 
the £86 miilion deposits (some of it from oil-rich Arab 
clients) in such varied properties as a West End Hotel in 
London, docks in France and properties in Paris and America. 
As the Sunday Telegraph (23 October) remarked: —‘This is 
dangerous banking practice—oflice blocks cannot be sold 
overnight to repay depositors”, 

The Detroit Bank, which had deposits of $117 million at 
the end of 1965, had got heavily involved in financing “home 
improvement” work. 

It was the biggest American bank failure in thirty years, 

It was the familiar story, recalled by the failure of a small 
British bank a few years ago, when tie manager complained 
sadly that “depositors were taking the money out faster than 
they were putting it in”, 

The outcome has been that the Detroit bank has been 
taken over by another American bank, and the Intra Bank, 
with Government and otier aid, has re-opened. Among those 
who propped it up were the Maronite Patriarch of Antioch, 
with that the Times described as “the not inconsiderable 
resources of his Church”. 

But what is of more lasting interest is the light such bank 
failures throw on the absurdities of the banking theories held 
by what the late Professor Cannan called the “Mystical School 
of Banking Theorists”.’ 

Before their ideas gained their present widespread accept- 
ance economists and bankers, though they disagreed about 
other things, had no doubis about the basic principle that 
what a bank lends or invests is placed at its disposal by 
depositors. 


Marx for example wrote: — 


A bank represents on one hand the centralisation of money- 
capital, of the lenders, and on the other the centralisation of 
the borrowers, Its profit is generally made by borrowing at a 
lower rate of interest than it loans (Capital Vol. lil. P. 473). 


And a banker, Mr. Walter Leaf, Chairman of the West- 
minster Bank, wrote: — 


The banks can lend no more than they can borrow-~-in fact 
not nearly so much. If anyone in the deposit banking system 
can be called a “creator of credit” it is the depositer; for the 
banks are strictly limited in their lending operations by the 
amount which the depositor thinks fit to leave with them. 
(Banking. Home University Library 1926.) 

But the mystical school (which included Keynes) would 
have none of this. They saw by experience that a prudently 
conducted bank, having the confidence of depositors, could 
rely on them to leave the bulk of their deposits in the bank, 
so that the latter could safely invest about twelve to fifteen 
per cent, keep about 20 per cent in a form of lending which 
they could call on immediately, keep about 10 per cent in 
cash in their tills or at the Bank of England, and use about 
one half to make advances to customers. From this they make 
the topsy-turvy deduction that out of the 10 per cent cash 
(it is now down to 8 per cent) the bank had “created” the 
rest. 

The Committee on Finance and Industry (The Macmillan 
Committee) in its report in 1931 claimed that “the bulk of the 
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deposits arise out of the action of the banks themselves, for. 
by granting loans, allowing money to be drawn on an over- 
draft or purchasing securities a bank creates a credit in its 
books, which is the equivalent of a deposit”. 

They went on to give what they called a simple illustration. 
First they assumed that all banks had been merged into one 
bank. Then they described what they said would happen if 
a depositor deposited £1,000 in cash, the bank relying on past 
experience that it was only necessary to keep £100 of it in 
cash. The bank, they said could now make loans (or purchase 
securities) up to a total of £9,000 “until such time as the 
credits created , . . represent nine times the amount of the 
original deposit of £1,000 in cash”, They were of course 
assuming that when each borrower drew on his account to 
make payments the cheques would come back into other 
accounts in the bank, 

Two things they overlooked or obscured. In the real world 
there are quite a lot of separate banks and in the nature of 
things most of the loans made by each bank are used to 
make payments, not to customers of the same bank, but to 
customers who have accounts in other banks. So if for the 
moment we accept the assumption that the banks by making 
loans have created deposits they are doing most of it not for 
themselves but for their rivals. 

More important, their simple illustration is too simple. If 
their argument is sound it could be applied to a bank just 
being formed just as well as to a bank already functioning. 
(They were silent on this.) 

But as soon as it is put like that its absurdity becomes 
apparent. A newly formed bank with no deposits except 
the £1,000 cash just handed in would, on the past experience 
which the Macmillan Committee itself accepted, invest £150, 
have £200 on call, £100 in cash and make advances of £550. 
Thus its total of investments and advances would be, not 
£9,000, but £900. It would only need one borrower of £1,000 
to draw a cheque paying it to an account in another bank, 
for the first bank’s £1,000 cash to be reduced to nothing. 

The same principle applies to an existing bank; for example 
if we take total deposits £100,000, with £15,000 invested, 
£20,000 on call, £10,000 in cash and advances of £55,000. For 
the existing bank would only have been able to expand to 
the £100,000 level by treating each additional deposit of 
£1,000 cash in the same way, with investment and advances 
totalling £900 out of each £1,000, not the mythical £9,000. 

The members of the Committee were soon faced with a 
problem. Taking their words at their face value the late 
Major Douglas concluded that this power of “creation” 
meant that a bank “acquires securities for nothing”, creates 
ncw money “by a stroke of the banker’s pen”, and that the 
banks “are the potential or actual owners of. everything pro- 
duced in the world”, 

Faced with this, members of the Committee who were asked 
about it, including the late Reginald McKenna, Chairman of 
the Midland Bank, had to repudiate Major Douglas, The 
fact remains however, that Major Douglas was only taking 
them to the logical conclusion of their own mystical theory 
of banking. 

H. 
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The Passing show 


Post-Haste 


Have You ever been infuriatd by 
postal delays, had letters lost or turning 
up days after you expect ihem? Only a 
few months ago a small letter took over 
a fortnight to reach us from another 
London postal district, and although per- 
hips this might have been an isolated 
case, it’s certainly not uncommon for 
parcels to take over a week to reach 
London from the provinces. Postcards 
were originally supposed to travel more 
quickly through the post than sealed 
letters, but this no longer seems to be 
the case, and in London anyway there 
has been, a reduction in the collections 
and deliveries of mail. 
™ All very annoying, you might think, 
and complaints to the GPO would no 
doubt bring the familiar reply of staff 
shortage, among other excuses, And 
unlike Tory MP Sir Gerald Nabarro, 
you wouldn’t be very likely to get a 
question asked in the House about it. 

But then, Sir Gerald was really con- 
cerned about quite a different matter. 
He was very worried because some 
thousands of people did not receive their 
subscription forms for the ICI eight per 
cent unsecured loan stock 1988-93, but 
he had to be content with the Post- 
master General’s explanation that the 
forms were posted late, and some were 
wrongly addressed anyway. According to 
The Guardian of October 20, the PMG 
made personal enquiries in response to 
the complaint; which shows how im- 
portant he thought it was. — rs, 

Well, there was about sixty million 
pounds involved, and the loan was 
quickly over-subscribed by about 37 
times, so you can guess how annoyed 
some of the shareholders must have 
been when they missed the chance of 
some really juicy pickings from ICI’s 
future exploitation of its workers. And 
if it hadn’t been Sir Gerald, some other 
“champion of minority rights” would 
have been on his feet to make a fuss. 
Which reminds us. Christmas is coming 
so you'd better post early. We dont 
somehow think they'll be quife so con- 
cerned if a few of your Christmas cards 
don’t make it until New Year's Eve. 


How Not To Face Facts 


The pacifist movement's conception of 
the modern world is about as shallow as 
a kid’s paddling pool after a three-month 
drought. It is astoundingly adept at 
acquiring facts and then :gnoring their 
implication. At a recent meeting of The 
Peace Pledge Union, I was given a 
leaflet. It was a neat effort, carrying 
some useful information on the vast 
waste of the world’s resources on armed 
forces, weapons of war, cle. “Don't you 


. 


think this is madness?” one of the 
captions ran; and who but a fool would 
say no? ? 

So far so good. But when the PPU 
starts talking about “what could be done 
instead,” their fact-finding ends and 
question-begging begins, Of course it's 
true that the £50,000 millions spent yearly 
on arms could be used to build umpteen 
hospitals, houses and schools, or pro- 
vide sorely needed tractors and har- 
vesters. Then why isn’t this done? Why 
indeed do armaments exist in the first 
place? After all, no+government likes 
to see such wealth tied up in this way, 
but if, as the leaflet implies, it’s more 
a question of lack of sense, all we have 
to do is kick out the stupid statesmen 
and replace them with sensible ones, 

But then, there’s more-to it than that. 
First of all, although war can fe called 
madness when looked at from a human 
point of view, it does make sense of a 
sort in a class divided society. Given a 
world of commercial rivalries, no capt- 
talist class is going to sit idly by and 
watch foreign competitors steal its 
economic thunder. It will use armed 
force when it deems it necessary, even 
to the point of a major shooting match. 
Under such circumstances, your poli- 
ticians can be as clever or as stupid as 
you like. It makes no difference to the 
underlying forces pushing towards war. 

I, there any guarantee, anyway, that 
a reduction in arms spending would give 
us more of the things we so desperately 
want? Far from it. Capitalism is pri- 
marily concerned with production for 
the market, not with satisfying our needs, 
and the money saved by arms cuts would 
merely be earmarked for other invest- 
ment. A look at the policies of the 
present Labour Government will show 
us the truth of this. Indeed, we can even 
point to instances where money has been 
spent in taking plant out of production 
because of unfavourable market condi- 
tions—textiles in Britain, wheat in USA 
~—yet there are plenty of ragged, ill-fed 
people in the world. 2 

What is needed is the abolition of 
capitalism, and its replacement with a 
system of common ownership and pro- 
duction for use, not the signing of 
pledges against war, which past ex- 
perience tells us will not be worth the 
paper they’re written on when the crunch 
comes. 


The examples of Our Betters 


A period of severe restraint, did we 
say? Rank Organisation Chairman John 
Davis has been ordered to pay £25,000 
to his ex-wife, actress Dinah Sheridan in 
addition to her £8,500 a year main- 
tenance, following her divorce. The 
Jump sum was originally “only” £15,000 
but, commented the appeal court judge, 
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With this issue of the Socialist 
Standard our long association 
with R. E. Taylor & Sons Ltd, who 
have been printing our journal 
since 1921, ends. We must record 
our appreciation of the staff of this 
printing works, They have ensured 
that the Standard has appeared 
without break each month, on 


time, through crises and war. 


“£15,000 docs not go very far towards 
purchasing a house in the sort of neigh- 
bourhood where a woman of this back- 
ground can reasonably be expected to 
jive. The £15,000 is so low that the 
court is bound to interfere.” 

Wonder ii anyone will think of in- 
voking Part IV against that little lot? 
And it’s not even iied to a productivity 
agreement, 


Guspers 

“Wilson and his colleagues have found it 
impossible to reconcile the Socialist theorles 
they held in Opposition with the Tory facts 
of life they have found in office.” (Tory 
MP Quintin Hogg, at Ealing, 7.10.66.) 

“The Minister of Power's views that steel 
nationalisation will go through by next 
summer vrought ai immediate rally in stecl 
shares, and oiher sectors came up smartly 
on the prospect of reinvestment of the 
compensation money.” (Guardian Market 
Report, 22.10.66.) 

“In case of atomic attack, the Federal 
ruling against prayer in this building will 
be temporarily suspended”, (High School 
notice in Caiitornia, U.S.A., reported Daily 
Mirror, 26.10.66.) 

“im sorry 1 can give you nothing at 
present except sympathy.” (The Queen to 
the parents of Aberfan, 29.10.66.) _ 

“The pensioner and the housewife suffer 
miosi when prices rise.” (The New Britain, 
Labour Party manifesto at the 1964 elec- 
tion.) = 

“Increases in the cost of living have re- 
duced the purchasing power of the £0 10s. 
old age pension for married couples by 
8s, 6d. since it was introduced on March 
29, 1965, Mr. Pentland, Parliamentary Sec- 
retary, Ministry of Social Security, dis- 
closed in a Commons reply last night.” 
(Daily Telegraph, 8.11.66.) 

“The concrete analysis of concrete con- 
ditions and the conercte resolution of con- 
crete contradictions are the living soul o! 
Marxism-Leninism.” (Lin Pias, Chinese 
Minister of Defence.) 

E.T.C. 
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BOOKS 


Poverty and hunger 


As I Recall 
by Lord Boyd Orr 
Macgibbon & Kee 


This is a fascinating, but also an in- 
furlating, book. 

In the introduction, Ritchie Calder speaks 
of the author’s frustration and anger when, 
time and again, he was foiled by the profit 
motive in his efforts to improve the diet of 
the poorest. He speaks bitterly of his 
frustrated attempt to get free milk into 
schools to supplement the children’s im- 
poverished dict, at a time when there was 
a glut of milk because people could not 
afford it and skimmed milk was being 
poured down the drain. He quotes from 
one of Lord Boyd Orr's speeches: “half 
the population of the world suffers from 
lack of sufficient food; farmers suffer ruin 
if they produce ‘too much food’. Adjust 
our economic and pdlitical systems to let 
these two evils cancel each other out.” 

This is why this is an infuriating book. 
Lord Boyd Orr shows many times that he 
recognises the responsibility for malnutri- 
tion and hunger lies in the capitalist system 
and yet, even recognising this, throughout 
his long life and even now, he has soughi 
the remedy within that system. 

In the section dealing with his research 
work, Lord Boyd Orr speaks of the brushes 
he has had at various times with the 
Ministry of Agriculture. At one time the 
Ministry was creating Boards to fix prices 
of home produced bacon, etc., and to re- 
strict imports. He was opposed to these 
“because . . . this meant dearer food for 
the poorer half of the population who were 
already unable to purchase sufficient for 
health .. . The Pig and Bacon Marketing 
Board would mean that there would be less 
bacon imported from Denmark, and in 
return we would send them less coal, with 
the resulting increased unemployment in 
the resulting increased unemployment in 
both countries.” This is a point which stili 
eludes our successive Governments. who 
preach the gospel that “we” must import 
less and export more! 

In his criticisms of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Board, Lord Boyd Orr advocated 
a comprehensive food and agricultural 
policy based on human needs. He pointed 
out that while the poorest people spent 
more than 75 per cent of their income on 
food, the wealthy spend less than 10 per 
cent. Therefore rises in prices obviously 
affect the poor much more than the wealthy. 
In reply he was informed that, as the 
Rowell Institute (his research institute) was 
maintained by government grant, the 
Director should not be allowed to engage 
in propaganda against his government. 

In the chapter dealing with his dietary 
surveys and wartime food policy, the 
author speaks of an interview he had with 
Kingsley Wood, then Minister of Health, 
who asked him why he was making such a 
fuss about poverty when, with old age 
pensions and unemployment insurance, 
there was no poverty in the country. The 
extraordinary thing was that Kingsley Wood 
genuinely believed that if people are not 
actually dying of starvation, there could 


be no food deficiency. Naturally he had 
never put this theory to the test at first 
hand! 

There are many other instances of ignor- 
ance or deliberate obstruction and manipu- 
lation of facts on the part of “our” poli- 
ticians. Nevertheless, Lord Boyd Orr can 
speak with admiration of General Smuts 
and say superstitiously that “God frowned 
on our work in Kenya” because two of his 
friends died there, one through cancer and 
the other through a motor accident. 

When speaking of the United Nations 
Food and Agricultural Organisation, the 
author mentions the interest shown by 
American businessmen in schemes for world 
distribution of food “from a financial point 
of vicw.” However, due to the frequent 
opposition of the British team who, 
obviously, could see none of these advan- 
tages in view of the preferential tariff and 
price arrangements of this country with 
its “ex Empire”, many of these schemes 
failed. 

The Atlantic Charter of 1941 stated as 
its aim “freedom from want for all men 
in all lands.” The author speaks bitterly 
of the fact that, already by May, 1943, at 
the Hot Springs Conference in America on 
world food problems, this had been for- 
gotten. “The old men had crept’ back into 
power, determined to resist any economic 
change which threatened their financial 
interests.” When addressing ihe delegates 
at *the Quebec Conference he felt that, 
although the delegates themsclves were in 
favour of his suggestions they, “like the 


Utopian Communities 


The History of American Socialisms 

by John Humphrey Noyes 

with new introduction by Mark Holloway 
Dover, New York 


“Socialisms has been tried before in 
various communal experiments. These 
failed because men cannot live together, 
co-operating freely in production and shar- 
ing the amenities and products of their 
community.” 

So runs one of the “human nature” type 
of objections to Socialism. 

The answer is that Socialism cannot 
work -in isolation. It must be world-wide, 
taking over from the present world-wide 
system of society—capitalism. The condi- 
tions for its achievement are, that there 
must be a potential abundance for all, and 
that a majority of workers must be equipped 
with the knowledge of Socialism and be 
organised to get it. Socialism is the emanci- 
pation of the working class and not an 
escape from capitalism to some backwoods 
hideaway. This is Scientific Socialism as 
opposed to the earlier ideas of reforming 
mankind by setting up communities free 
from the influence of private property 
known as Utopian Socialism. 

This book is a contemporary account of 
Utopian communities set up in America 
mainly between 1825 and 1850. The author 
founded a religious community which lasted 
30 years. The greater part of his materia! 
was drawn from the researches of A. | 
Macdonald, an admirer of Robert Owen. 
The bok is largely devoted to brief histories 
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delegates at the Hot Springs conference had 
been told what to say by politicians who 
had little interest in alleviating poverty, 
even in their own countries, and even less 
in eliminating hunger and poverty in the 
world,” 

_ In spite of his experiences with succeed- 
ing British Governments, Lord Boyd Orr 
can say “my attempt to persuade Mr: Att!ce 
to become interested in this project was 
rather foolish. He was doing a magnificent 
fODew with many inexperienced ministers 
to reorganise Britain after the war... that 
he could not be expected to be well in- 
formed on what must have considered a 
side issue of the foreign policy.” Side 
isse indeed! 

The role taken by the British Govern- 
ment at least appears to have been con- 
sistent. On one cccasion the FAO, having 
sent a group of agricultural experts to 
Greece, reported that a grant or loan of 
200 million dollars would be sufficient to 
finance the development plans agreed, to 
bring about a rapid increase in food pro- 
ducticn. Instead of the grant. Britain sent 
troops to support the government and Royal 
Family, 

In summing up. Lord Boyd Orr chafes 
against the division of the world into 
Opposing camps and sees in World Govern- 
ment, the promotion of which now takes 
up much of his time, the solution to these 
problems. His references to “Socialism” 
znd “Capitalism” show why Lord Boyd 
Orr still places hopes in such an organisa- 
von, 

E.G. 


of communal experiments, the main groups 
dealt with being: the efforts of Owen and 
his followers, communities _ set up bi 
admirers of Fourier and various religious 
colonies. 

It is interesting that theories developed 
to deal with the effects of the industrial 
revolution in Europe should have been 
applied in pre-industrial America. There 
was plenty of land available in America 
and people who had just escaped from con- 
ditions in Europe were keen to try new and 
more satisfying ways of living. Their role 
was of pioneers opening up virgin territory 
rather than social revolutionaries ending 
oppression. 

The fallacy of trying to change the soci:! 
environment in isolation is evident w' 
each experiment. Private property dogged 
them from the start. Land, tools and 
supplies had to be bought. Funds had to 
be raised for these. which meant that the 
community was in debt to the lender. Thev 
had to direct their efforts to paying th’ 
off so that they had to try to sell the’ 
products at a. profit. In practice these 
schemes worked out as private property, 
held and worked in common, with all the 
frustrations of small property owners and 
the added irritants of being confined by 
the bounds of their land and of their social 
circle, both work and play. being limited to 
the colony. No wonder their attempts to 
change society failed. This book only deals 
with the mechanics of failure (some say 
Noyes were incompetent; others anti- 
religious; some-had too many lazy members; 
others were struck by disasters like fire or 


> 





sickness) but does not question the ideas 
of the Utopians. 


The ideas, which seemed feasible in the 
19th century, have been swept away by 
modern capitalism. The working class in 
its hundreds of millions is engaged in the 
social process of production on a world 
scale. Their position has changed from 
being mere beasts of burden to the people 
who run society from top to bottom. Yet 
for all these changes their social position 
is unchanged: they still face the problems 
associated with wage or salary earning; 
they still work for the minority who own 
the means of production. It is now clear 
that the environment of capitalism makes 
socialists who, when they are in a majority, 
will use their knowledge to make the world 
fit to live on. 


The History of American Socialisms is 
an interesting historical document showing 
the efforts that men made to organise their 
affairs on what they thought was a sane 
and rational basis. The failure of the 
Utopians lay not in their intentions or 
courage but in the fact that the conditions 
of capitalism in their day made their ideas 
seem feasible. 

JEF 
).E.F. 


Revolution 


Peaceful Revolution versus Violence 
Frederick Engels 
Socialist Labour Party, 1s. 10d. 


The SLP have republished the introduc- 
tion that Engels wrote in 1895 to Marx’s 
Class Struggles in France. They have 
changed their title from The Revolutionary 
Act. 


Engels argues that the 'armed uprising as 
a means of winning political power has 
become outdated. The power of the military 
has so increased that they have the upper 
hand every time in street battles. The most 
practical means to political power has 
become the vote, as the Social Democrats 
in Germany were showing. There the work- 
ing class were beginning to use the vote 
as “an instrument of emancipation.” 


One passage is particularly worth quot- 
ing: 

“The time is past for revolutions carried 
through by small minorities at the head 
of unconscious masses. When it gets to 
be a matter of the complete transforma- 
tion of the social organisation, the masses 
themselves must participate, must under- 
stand what is at stake and why they are 
to act.” 


This the Socialist Party of Gt. Britain 
has argued a!l along, against anarchists and 
those who back the theories of Lenin and 
Trotsky. Before Socialism can be estab- 
lished the immense majority of the working 
class must understand and want it and 
democratically set about getting it. 

A.LB. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Beyond Marxism—The Faith and Works of 
Hendrik de Man, published by Martinus 
Nijhoff (The Hague), 29.70 guilders. 
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Socialist Aims and Strategies 


An open-minded discussion of socialist 
aims and strategies seems to be badly 
needed in these days. The present impo- 
tence of the socialist movement in the 
western countries cannot possibly be over- 
come unless at least some unity im purpose 
and action is achieved. 

There is already*agreement on “common 
ownership and democratic control” of the 
means of prodyction and distribution, but 
it still seniiat to be agreed upon the 
proper meaning of these words. Should 
they be understood as referring to a 
centralised economic system, administered 
by state-appointed officials, or rather to a 
decentralised system with scope for local 
initiatives? - 

In my opinion the latter alternative is 
more in accordance with the idea of 
democracy. State socialism inevitably leads 
to concentration of power in the hands 
of state or party bureaucrats, and there 
does not seem to be much sense in sub- 
stituting one kind of privileged class for 
another. 

A certain amount of central planning 
may be indispensable in a socialist society, 
but then it should be only structural, ice., 
provide the general framework of the 
economy. If central planning is allowed to 
interfere with ordinary production and 
distribution, local initiatives will be para- 
lyzed and democracy endangered. 

To create a democratic socialist society 
it will be better to turn most companies 
into producers’ co-operatives rather than 
into state-owned property. This kind of 
decentralisation is especially valuable since 
it is based on the active participation of 
ordinary employees, while limiting the 
powers of company managers. 

Workers’ control or self-management is 
the only remedy for the frustration and 
“alienation” felt by many workers in fac- 
tories and offices today. In producers’ co- 
operatives they would be able to discuss 
matters of common interest, such as changes 
of working conditions, investment policies, 
etc., on the basis of personal experiences 
and preferences. Being entitled to partici- 
pate when decisions concerning them are 
arrived at they would no longer be merely 
the hired tools of others but human beings 
with dignity and self-respect. 

Abolition of capitalist privileges and 
introduction of a democratic socialist society 
could probably not be achieved at one 
stroke, least of all in countries where the 
press and other mass media are controlled 
by a handful of capitalists. A gradualist 
approach, however, requires a clear-cut 
parliamentary strategy. 

As a first step on the road to socialism 
it will be necessary to confiscate the large 
private fortunes by means of death duties 
and a once-for-all capital levy. All property 
holdings above, say, £100,000 should be 
taxed one hundred per cent, and the con- 
fiscated assets used for nationalisation of 
the commercial banks. 

‘The next step should be a transfer of the 
powers of the shareholders in all major 
companies to the employees. The latter 
should be given a majority representation 
in newly established “Works Councils, re- 


sponsible for the appointment of managers, 
control of management, disposal of capital 
assets, fixation of wages, etc. 

The third step should be abolition of all 
unearned income and elimination of the 
enormous income gap now existing between 
highly salaried officials and under-paid 
« Wage-earners. 

By adopting a radical and well defined 
strategy like this western socialists would 
leave nobody in doubt concerning their 
practical recommendations for the achieve- 
ment of socialism. This is just as important 
as a clear definition of the ultimate aim: 
an economic system based on fair distribu- 
tion and co-operation for mutual benefit 
instead of exploitation and accumulation 
of power in the hands of a few. 


SUNE HJORTH, Sundovall, Sweden 


REPLY 


Mr. Hjorth bases his argument on the 
assumption that there is some common 
ground where the Socialist Party of Great 
Britain and other political parties (what 
he calls “the socialist movement in the 
western countries”) can discuss aims and 
strategies. 

In fact, the Socialist Party stands for 
something which is completely opposed to 
what the rest want. We alone advocate 
common ownership and democratic control 
of the means of wealth production and 
distribution; the other parties, whatever 
some of them may call themselves, support 
the capitalist social system of private owner- 
ship and control. 

The Labour Party, for example, are now 
the government of Britain, for the second 
time since the war. Nothing they have 
done, or intend to do, has had any effect 
on society. The capitalist class are still in 


possession of the means of production; the - 


Labour Party’s part in this has been to 
ates the living standards of the working 
class. 

None of this has been caused by defects 
of Labour ministers, or a lack of discus- 
sion of aims. The Labour Party know 
perfectly well what they are doing. It is 
simply the inescapable result of running 
capitalism. 

The great fault with the proposals put 
forward by Mr. Hjorth—producers’ co- 
Operatives, workers’ control and so on— 
is that they are something less than Social- 
ism. Co-operatives still produce for the 
market and it is the market that in the 
end rules, Many organisations (including 
the Labour Party) have dabbled in similar 
ideas. They have all come to nothing. 

Socialists stand outside all this. The 
only way Socialism can be established is 
for the working class consciously to opt 
for it. When they have the necessary 
knowledge, they will end the privileges of 
capitalism and set up the new society in 
which men will stand as equals about the 
world’s wealth. 

The Socialist Party exists to help in this 
process; it is our job to help the working 
class come to an understanding of Socialist 
ideas. Above all, this requires a clear, un- 
compromising stand. Fhe worst thing we 
could do would be to confuse the issue by 
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claimmg to be a Socialist Party while get- 
ting involved in trifling reforms of capital- 
ism—what Mr. Hjorth mentions as “changes 
of working conditions, investment policies 
. .. nationalisation of the commercial banks 
... death duty and capital levy .. .” 
One final point. Mr. Hjorth mentions 
“State Socialism”. This is a contradiction 
in terms. There will be no state machine 
in a Socialist society; it will disappear along 
with the other organs of capitalist privilege 
and coercion. A better way of describing 
the policies our correspondent has in mind 
would be state capitalism—which is what 
the Labour Party and many other organisa- 
tions stand for, and mean when they talk 
about Socialism. 
EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
Se eee eee 


THE OPIUM WAR WITH CHINA 1842 


Educated opinion in China adverse to 
the consumption of opium as being detri- 
mental to the prosperity of the Chinese 
nation steadily grew, eventually culminating 
in laws passed by the Chinese Government 
strictly prohibiting the traffic in opium. 
Under cover, however, of an agreement with 
the Chinese Government for the existence 
of establishments to carry on general trade 
in Canton and Macao, our honest English 
traders smuggled in large quantities of the 
forbidden drug, in which they did a very 
profitable trade. 

The Chinese Government then took the 
matter into their own hands with the fol- 
lowing result as summarised by Justin 
moray (Short History of our Own Times) 


“When the Chinese authorities actually pro- 
ceeded to insist on the forfeiture of an immense 
amount of opium in the hands of British traders, 
and took other harsh but certainly not unnatural 
measures to extinguish the traffic, Captain Elliot, 
the Chief Superintendent, sent to the Governor 
of India a request for as many ships of war as 
could be spared for the protection of life and 
property of Englishmen in China. Before long 
British ships arrived and the two countries were at 
war”, 


The Chinese were of course, worsted in 
the war and compelled to come to terms, 
the ‘swag’ obtained by England being as 
follows: 

The island of Hong-Kong ceded in per- 
petuity; Five ports: Canton, Amoy, Foo- 
Chow-Foo, Mingpo and Shanghai, thrown 
open to British trade and Consuls estab- 
lished there. 

In addition to the above, China had to 
pay a war indemnity of four and a half 
million pounds and . . . a further indemnity 
of one and a quarter millions in respect of 
the smuggled opium they had destroyed. 
sau the SOCIALIST STANDARD, December 

16. 


In BELFAST ... 

drop in any time between 

8 pm and 10 pm 

on Tuesdays to the 
SOCIALIST INFORMATION 
CENTRE for 

questions and informal 
discussion at 

53 High Street, Belfast. 


It’s up to You 


We are on the verge of a slump. The 
so-called affluent society is crumbling. 


Once more the capitalist class is caught 
up in the implications of its own ridicu- 
lous system. For weeks past we have had 
news of redundancies, mounting unem- 
ployment, falling share prices and gloom 
on the stock exchange. Those who have 
been clamouring for a reduction in the 
cost of living for so long are due to 
have their ambitions realised in a most 
unpleasant manner, 


It has all happened before and will 
continue to happen periodically so long 
as the working class continues to support 
the capitalist system. 


During the last General Election the 
working class, upon whom the capitalist 
class depend for support, was promised 
more of everything desirable and less 
of everything undesirable. Once the 
Labour Party was well and truly in 
power the mask of good humoured 
tolerance was cast aside and those who 
had expected years of continued affluence 
measured in terms of bigger cars, TV 
sets, holidays abroad and all the things 
that have been available in recent years 
were suddenly confronted with a Labour 
Party that is hardly distinguishable from 
the Tories who are traditionally opposed 
to working class interests. 


So here we are. The Socialist Party 
of Great Britain has never had any 
illusions about the way capitalism would 
go. We were not deceived after the war 
when optimistic forecasts were made 
about the years of prosperity stretching 
out ahead and slumps being things of 
the past. We know how capitalism works 
and are therefore able to tell what is 
likely to happen next. 


Even without the Labour Party’s con- 
scious effort to create unemployment by 
introducing the Selective Employment 
Tax capitalism would follow its familiar 
pattern of overproduction. Foreign 
markets are becoming more competitive 
and some manufacturers are finding it 
more and more difficulty to compete with 
rivals. The smaller companies will 
crumble, and survival will only be pos- 
sible for the large groups who will cut 
out unprofitable products as was recently 
seen in the case of ICI. The continued 
dismissal of workers means that there 
are more workers on the labour market 
and since labour power is a commodity 
a surplus of it forces the price down. 
Unemployment becomes a problem for 
the worker which intensifies his struggle 
to live. The trade unions are made im- 
potent by mass unemployment and it 
then becomes obvious how limited are 
their powers. They can only resist the 
encroachments of capitalism on their 
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members wages and conditions of work. 
This is the extent of their usefulness, 
Their role is purely reformist and can 
never be anything else, 


_ Their muddle-headedness shows itself 
in trade union support for the Labour 
Party and the acceptance by trade union 
officials of knighthoods and other 
“honours” with which the capitalists buy 
Off potential opponents. 


_ It is possible that the slump that is 
just beginning will make the nineteen- 
twenties and thirties look like a Sunday 
School treat followed by another arms 
build up and the Third World War to 
decide who shall have the pick of the 
markets, 


These events are the deadly monotony 
of capitalist production and so-called pro- 
agress. There is only one way to stop it. 
The majority of the world’s workers 
must work together for the establishment 
of Socialism. 


We must consciously take over from 
the capitalist class the sources of raw 
materials and the instruments for pro- 
ducing wealth so that we can build a 
society in which food, clothing and 
shelter will be produced for the use of 
all. In which competition will be 
abolished and with it the causes of war, 
insecurity and mass misery. 


This is not a dream. It is the only 
practical solution to our economic prob- 
lems, All that is needed is working class 
understanding and your conscious sup- 
port of the Socialist Party case. We 
are here already organised as the only 
political party whose object is Socialism. 

LIC: 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 
SOCIALIST STANDARD 


8s. 6d. a year or 4s. 6d. for 6 months 


| enclose remittance for 
one year/6 months 


Name 


Address 


To SPGB, 52 Clapham High Street, 
London, SW4. 





PARTY NEWS 
os 


Visit to America 


As I was fortunate enough to be able to 
visit America and Canada, I was asked by 
our Executive Committee to be a fraternal 
delegate to the World Socialist Party of 
America Conference being held in Boston 
in September. 

I was happy to be able to visit comrades 
in New York, New Jersey, Long Island, 
Boston and Toronto, and to meet at the 
conference comrades from Montreal also. 

Members in Boston had arranged for an 
interview on the Boston Radio, network 
followed by telephone (live) discussions and 
questicns from listeners of the programme. 
Socialism and other matters concerning 
workers were discussed—the whole pro- 
gramme lasting nearly two hours. In addi- 
tion, during the programme we were able 
to give information about the forthcoming 
conference, the address of the Headquarters, 
details of literature and also to mention all 
the other companion parties. . 

The conference was held in Boston. As a 
fraternal delegate J addressed the conference 
and eave news of the work of the Party 
Britain. I also took the chair during one 
session. Gladys Catt from Toronto was the 
minute secretary throughout the 3 day 
conference. Three theoretical discussions 
were on the Agenda which gave much scope 
for exchange of views. Two lively and 
interesting socials were held, one at Head- 
quarters and the other in the home of our 
comrades Rab and Fenton. 

From Boston—a journey to Toronto with 
the Toronto delegates. I. Reb joined us in 
Toronto. where members had been hard at 
work to get publicity and arrange two out- 
door meetings. One in the New City Hall 
Square and the other the following day at 
Allen Gardens. Newspaper offices were 
visited and a reporter at one office listencd 
to our case and we spent much time with 
him. He attended our meeting in Allen 
Gardens on the Sunday and stayed for two 
hours taking notes and photographs. A 
picture and report on the Party were pub 
-lished in the paper. 

Both meetings were stimulating and well 
attended. Several members speaking from 
the platform including Rab from Boston and 
myself, There were good literature sales 
and donations and a great interest was 
shown, people asking for details of the 
Party and meetings. 

In Boston and New York most of the 
members have worked for the Party for 
many years and they are still very active 
and enthusiastic. Jn Toronto the members 
are mostly quite young and it is certain that 
their energy and enthusiasm will consider- 
ably help to propagate the Socialist case. 

In all, it was a wonderful experience to 
join our comrades in America and Canada 
in their work and their tremendous hos- 
pitality left nothing to be desired! There 
is no doubt that if members from either 
side of the Atlantic can more frequently 
visit one another it will give us all a boost 
to work even harder together to bring 


Socialism nearer. 
P.H. 
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CENTRAL LONDON 
2 Soho Square, W1 
Sundays 8 pm 


4th December 
THE CHARTISTS & SOCIALISM 
Speaker: G. Maclatchie 


11th December 
THE STATE, ITS ORIGINS & GROWTH 
Speaker: H. Baldwin 


18th December 
THE FAILURE OF ECONOMIC 
PLANNING IN RUSSIA 
Speaker: K. ‘Knight 


LONDON OUTDOOR MEETINGS 


Mondays: Lincolns Inn Fields 1-2 pm 
Thursdays : Tower Hill 1-2 pm 


Sundays : 
East Street, Walworth (morning) 
Hyde Park (afternoon) 


Austria 


THE LEAGUE OF DEMOCRATIC 
SOCIALISTS 


The Bund Demokratischer Sozialisten, 
whose journal we have been advertising in 
our columns, was set up in 1959 by people 
who had left the Socialist Party of Austria 
(SPO) and the Communist Party and wanted 
a clear way to Socialism. The League has 
always had a declaration of principles that 
was in essentials the same as that of our 
companion parties of Socialism. The League 
came into contact with one of our com- 
rades in Vienna and in March, 1966, the 
Executive Committee of the League decided 
to adopt the same Declaration of Principles 
as ours as the basis for further activity. 
Since March their journal, Das Wiener 
Freie Wort (Vienna Free Voice), has carried 
this declaration. The League is in some 
difficulties as to a name since the SPO has 
the prerogative, under law. of all versions 
of party names using: “socialist”. 


SOUTHEND 

If you are in Southend on 

Tuesday, 6th December drop in 

to the Socialist Information Centre 

at the Co-op Hall (Essex Street 
entrance), Southchurch Road, between 
7.45 pm and 9.45 pm for informal 
discussion and questions. 


JAMAICA 


All those interested in Socialist cayge con- 
tact George Dolphy, 26 Hannah Street, 
Hannah Town, Kingston, Jamaica. 


VANCOUVER 
The Vancouver local of the Socialist Party 


. of Canada has changed its address. The new 


one is: T. Bitting, 1635 MacGowan Avenue, 
N. Vancouver, B.C. 
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HARINGEY PUBLIC MEETING 
Hornsey Central Library 
Monday December 19th, 8 pm 


Trades Hall, Valette Street (facing) Hackney 
Empire), Wednesdays 8.30 pm 


14th December 


UTOPIAN SOCIALISM 
Speaker: J. Law 


28th December 


WAR AND THE WORKING CLASS 
Speaker: J. Carter 


LEWISHAM 

Co-op Hall (Room 1), Davenport Road 
Rushey Green, SE6 

Mondays 8.15 pm 


Sth December 
WHAT SOCIALISM MEANS TODAY 


19th December 
A lecture to be announced 


16th January 
CAPITALISM: A SYSTEM OF CRISES 


30th January 
THE LABOUR GOVERNMENT 


13th February 
SPAIN AND DEMOCRACY 


PADDINGTON 
Royal Oak, York Street, WI 
Wednesdays 


7th December, 9 pm 
EUROPEAN POLITICS 
Speaker: H. Young 


14th December, 9 pm 
MALTHUS 
Speaker: C, Devereaux 


21st December, 8 pm 
SOCIAL 


MANCHESTER GROUP 
Meets every Thursday 8 pm 
Wagon & Horses, Bridge Street, Deansgate 


3 part lecture 

REFORM OR REVOLUTION 
December Ist 

December 8th 

December 15th 


Socialist pamphlets 


The Case for Socialism 


50th Anniversary Issue of 
the Socialist Standard 


Art, Labour and Socialism 
Questions of Today 
Nationalisation or Socialism 


Communist Manifesto 
and the last Hundred Years 


Socialist Comment 
The Problem of Racism 





